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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Vincent SOMERVILLE informs us, 
that many interesting relics of Roman 
pottery have recently been discovered in 
making a sewer opposite St. Olave’s 
Church, Tooley-street. The most re- 
markable of these, according to the sketch 
forwarded to us, are two considerable 
fragments of bowls of the Samian ware, 
one of the small cups forming two con- 
vex curves on the outer side. We doubt 
the correctness of the potters’ marks, as 
transcribed.— How cranior should be 
read, we cannot conjecture, without it be 
identical with ostravni—Januarios blun- 
dered and reversed. Fa... are perhaps 
the initials of Fabii; or. secvv should 
doubtless be read Officina Secundi; Vir- 
tulis, perhaps Vitalis. See the list by 
Mr. Kempe, of potters’ names, on the 
Roman nig | from St. Michael’s, 
Crooked-lane, Archxologia, vol. XXIV. 
p- 201. Thirteen Saxon and four Ro- 
man coins were at the same time disco- 
vered. Some fragments of ornamental 
sculpture, from that very early specimen 
of Norman architecture, the Prior of 
Lewes’ Inn (of which an account appear- 
ed in our vol. C. pt. i. p. 297), are no- 
ticed.— The circumstance affords addi- 
tional testimony of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the spot in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of St. Saviour’s Church, a 
Christian fane which probably arose on 
the ruins of a Roman temple, as also of 
the early embankment of the southern 
shore of the Thames. 

T. L. C. observes, “ Your Corre- 
spondent Y. T. is rather unhappy in his 
reference to the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, as authority for the Colonial Bi- 
shops being addressed as ‘ My Lord,’ 
‘Your Grace,’ &c. Those Prelates are 
so addressed, chiefly however by their 
own flock, under the assumption that they 
are the rightful Bishops (and conse. 
quently Barons) of the sees usurped by 
the Protestants. It is quite clear the 
Bishop of Calcutta, &c. are not Lord 
Bishops.” — The same Correspondent 
asks, “if any one can inform him of 
the descendants, if any, of Ralph How- 
ard, who married a daughter of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VIII.”—Also, “ for 
any particulars relative to a family of 
Hasels, supposed to have resided at a 

lace called Shelton, now covered by 

ewcastle-under-Line. There are two 
Sheltons mentioned in old maps of Staf- 
fordshire, both adjoining Newcastle- 
under-Line. A Robert Hasels, esq. of 
Shelton, co. Wicklow, lies buried in the 
churchyard of Kilbride, co. Wicklow. He 
was a native of England, and is supposed 


to have named his residence there after 
Shelton in Staffordshire ?” 

F. D. suggests to any person skilled in 
drawing, and passing through Amiens, 
and other cathedral towns on the Conti- 
nent, to make copies (either in plaister or 
with the pencil) of the singular Sculp- 
tures, and particularly of the zodiacal 
signs and masonic symbols, that are 
usually found on those buildings. 

Mr. J. H. Ciive remarks, “If the 
‘ Arbitrator’? who inquired in your hun- 
dredth volume, part il. p. 386, respecting 
the meaning of the contraction ‘ wt.’ acted 
on the reasonable but unsupported and 
evidently erroneous suggestion of Exo- 
NIENSIS in the same vol. p. 604, I fear his 
award was not a just one. In an Eng- 
lish Indenture, now in my possession, 
and just of the age he inquires for, made 
between Michael Clyve and Thomas 
Gowldock, in the 20th Henry VIII. 
A.D. 1528, being a lease of two manors ; 
the contraction ‘ wt’ (itself being a con- 
traction of the contraction w'') is several 
times used as follows, and always in the 
place of with :—‘w'in the p’ysshe,’-—‘ wt all 
the londes,—‘ It™, the w'in wrytyne My- 
chaell Clyve,’—* to wtin boundyn hys ffer- 
mer Thomas Gowldok,’ &c.” 

A Member of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge says, “ In 
the Metropolis there are about 130 
Schools, which are in union with the 
National Society, which contains upwards 
of 20,000 children. Now, if appropriate 
Libraries were annexed to each of these 
Schools, the books would be circulated 
amongst nearly 100,000 of the labouring 
population; and this at so small an ex- 
pense, as not to be felt even by the poorest 
individual. It is on these considerations 
that ‘ The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,’ has resolved to grant a 
donation of books and tracts, to the 
amount of five pounds, to any National 
School which will purchase to the same 
amount from its Catalogue at cost prices.” 

We are obliged to defer to our next 
Number some original Letters of Mrs. 
Hannah More to the Rev. Mr. Polwhele; 
as well as our memoir of that excellent 
lady. 





CoRRECTIONS. 


Part i. p. 648, for jubilee read jubilees. 
—P.65l, for Richard Parker read R. 
Parkes. 

Part ii. p. 165, b. line 19 from bot- 
tom,*‘ I hear” is repeated once too often. 

P. 186, b. line 14 from bottom, for 
Teys read Seys. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 


Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, Aug 12. 

IT will no doubt have been observ- 
ed by those of your readers, whose 
leisure and inclination may have in- 
duced them to bestow an attentive pe- 
rusal on my last letter, that its design 
was an elucidation of the real charac- 
ter of that empire in India, which has 
been established and maintained there 
for now nearly a century, by the East 
India Company. 

With this view the origin and early 
history of our connexion with India 
was briefly adverted to, and those 
more than implied conditions upon 
which the natives of that country have 
during so many years permitted the 
Company to exercise dominion over 
them were stated; together with the 
several steps towards an amelioration 
of the moral condition of the Hindoos, 
which have been taken by the Com- 
pany’s servants ; always with a pru- 
dent regard to the prejudices of the 
natives in favour of their own customs 
and religious distinctions or supersti- 
tions, which prejudices, however ab- 
surd they may be in the estimation 
of Europeans, are, in India, equiva- 
lent with public opinion in England. 

That letter also notices the forma- 
tion of improved judicial establish- 
ments by the authority of the Com- 
pany, without, at the same time, over- 
turning the institutions of the natives ; 
together with the recognition of the 
distinctions of caste, and of the seve- 
ral religions of the inhabitants, subject 
only to such general regulations as 
should thereafter be determined upon 
with a view to the welfare of the whole 
community; and further the cautious 
and progressive introduction, in per- 
fect consonance with that rule, of cer- 
tain changes which have been subse- 
quently ordained in the cases of infan- 
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ticide ; human sacrifices; the inviola- 
bility of the Bramin caste; Dhurna ; 
witchcraft ; and finally of slavery and 
slave traffic. These several topics 
were referred to for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the system of administra- 
tion which has been adopted and pur- 
sued in India by the East India Com- 
pany: wisely, and beneficially for the 
native population, as the advocates 
of the Company may reasonably con- 
tend, and hitherto with entire success. 

With respect to SLavery, it was 
very briefly remarked, that the rela- 
tions which pass under that name in 
India, differ essentially from the slavery 
of the negro;—that in fact slavery 
among the Hindoos is rather a reli- 
gious than a civil distinction, and that 
in all cases, Hindoo or Mahomedan, 
slavery in India is subject to the cor- 
rection of the Company’s regulations, 
administered by European magistrates ; 
by the further application of which 
corrective, together with other means 
of moral inculcation, it may be expect- 
ed, and the expectation ought not to 
be deemed too sanguine, that slavery 
will in a very few years be so com- 
pletely abrogated in India, as to leave 
not even the name. 

Upon this interesting topic, SLavery 
IN {[np1a, | beg permission to refer to 
a very large collection of documents 
which was printed by order of the 
House of Commons in the year 1828 ; 
composed of extracts, chronologically 
arranged, from such parts of the re- 
cords of the Bengal, Fort St. George, 
and Prince of Wales Island presiden- 
cies, as relate either to the state of 
slavery in India; to an inland traffic 
in slaves which was formerly carried 
on by the natives of India, with the 
means which were employed to prevent 
it; or to a suppressed traffic in slaves 
in the Indian Ocean. These docu- 
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ments establish, beyond all question, 
the fact that the Government of India, 
as administered by the East India 
Company, has been for much more 
than half a century of a decidedly 
anti-slavery character. 

With regard to the state of slavery, 
it will be observed, on reference to 
these documents,* that the power of 
the East India Company has in every 
instance been exerted for its ameliora- 
tion, and for the punishment of acts 
of cruelty to slaves, whether Hindoo 
or Mahomedan. Several such cases 
are to be found among the papers, 
particularly a case of slave-murder by 
a Brahmin, which occurred in the year 
1820.¢ This Brahmin had in a fit of 
rage, and for a venial fault, cut down 
his slave girl with a sabre. For this 
act he was held amenable to the gene- 
ral law of India, as administered by 
the Company, and was accordingly 
arraigned before the Circuit Court, 
tried for the murder, convicted, and 
executed. 

The inland traffic in slaves which 
was formerly carried on between the 
Company’s provinces respectively, and 
between those provinces and neigh- 
bouring states, was interdicted many 
years since, by authority of the Com- 
pany (notwithstanding that it had 
uniformly been sanctioned by the for- 
mer Mahomedan governments) and is 
now punishable as a crime, whenever 
detected. In such cases the captive 
natives are liberated and provided for 
by the Government; of which several 
instances will be found among the pa- 
pers { above referred to. 

In the suppression of a maritime 
traffic in slaves, the exertions of the 
Company’s servants appear by these 
papers§ to have been attended with 
no inconsiderable success. Some of 
the cases are worthy of especial no- 
tice, as strikingly illustrating the in- 
herent evils of this species of com- 
merce, (if indeed transactions so nefa- 
rious may be honoured with a title so 





* See Papers, pp. 10, 58, 61, 72, 74, 
92, 95, 97, 119, 121, 134, 225, 227, 349, 
371, 382, 417, 452, 550, 560. . 

+ Page 371. 

¢ See pp. 26, 27, 98, 111, 213, 232, 
241, 266, 267, 326, 339, 342, 371, 373, 
376, 418, 539. 

See pp. 13, 18, 22, 23, 27, 28, 41, 47, 
55, 78, 99, 135, 207, 215, 217, 226, 253, 
254, 377, 468, 477, 548, 553, 569, 79], 
799, 814. 
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dignified,) and the just and benevo- 
lent character of the Company’s Go- 
vernment, 

The first case to which your read- 
ders may be referred, occurred in the 
year 1789, when Captain Horrebow, 
the commander of a Danish trading 
vessel, was detected in endeavouring 
to transport some Indian children 
from Calcutta, with a view to their 
being sold into slavery at the Mauri- 
tius. This man was immediately 
prosecuted, by order of the Company’s 
Government, in the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta. By that Court the natives 
of India living under the Company’s 
protection, were then declared to be 
invested with the personal rights of 
British subjects ; and Horrebow hav- 
ing been convicted of a misdemeanour 
in his attempted violation of those 
rights, was sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment, and to give ample secu- 
rity for his future good behaviour. 
His sentence was carried into full ef- 
fect; and immediately upon his con- 
viction, the Governor General, Lord 
Cornwallis, issued a proclamation, 
dated 22d July, 1789,§ declaratory of 
the law respecting slave traffic, either 
on the continent of India, or within 
the Company’s maritime limits.|| The 
law, as declared on that occasion, has 
since been enforced in all cases; even 
in some which were of peculiar deli- 
cacy, as involving eventual discussion 
between the British Government at 
home and the foreign States of Eu- 
rope: particularly in that of Mr. 
Borell, a Swiss officer, and the ship 
Hero, which also occurred in the 
year 1789; that of M. Monier, which 
occurred in the following year; and 
that of a French vessel, which was 


§ See p. 18. 

|| At this time the Company’s exclu- 
sive rights extended over the whole of 
the Indian seas beyond the equinoctial 
line, and a vigilant superintendance was 
exercised over all transactions on those 
seas, both by the Company’s commercial 
marine, which consisted of ships of large 
tonnage, well armed, and navigated by 
commanders well acquainted with the 
Indian and African coasts, and by a local 
marine maintained at the expense of the 
Company. By the charter of 1813, how- 
ever, the Company’s limits were abridg- 
ed; one consequence of which abridg- 
ment appears to have been the establish- 
ment of a flourishing Anglo-Gallican 
slave trade on the north-eastern coast of 
Africa. 
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discovered in the river Hooghly in 
the year 1791, slave-laden. In this 
latter case, although the French com- 
mandant made his escape, the pilot 
and crew were imprisoned, and the 
natives whom it had been designed to 
enslave, were liberated and protected ; 
but not until, according to the report 
of some of the parties, the lives of 
thirty male youths had been sacrificed 
in the attempt to enslave them. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of here recording the name of the ma- 
gistrate of Hooghly, who was the 
means of detecting this intended vio- 
lation of the Company’s authority, 
Mr. Nathan Wright Hewett : together 
with that of a not less estimable ser- 
vant of the Company, Mr. Taylor, 
acting magistrate of Madras, whose 
agency was equally successful in the 
detection and prevention of several 
more extensive speculations in slave 
traffic, which some natives of France 
and Holland* were at the same time 
endeavouring to execute in the north- 
ern Circars. The Madras Council, 
upon being made acquainted with 
these latter proceedings, issued a pro- 
clamation similar to that which had 
been issued by the Governor General ; 
and several subsequent attempts of the 
French and Dutch, between the years 
1790 and 1794, to establish a slave 
trade on the Coromandel Coast, were 
frustrated under the sanction of that 
proclamation, chiefly by the exertions 
of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Yeates of Ingeram, 
and the Local Council of Vizagapatam. 
All the native agents who were detected 
in furthering these attempts, met with 
merited punishment, as did some of 
the individuals of the Dutch and 
French nations who were parties in 
them ; nor do the functionaries who 
then represented those nations in In- 
dia, appear to have interfered for the 
protection of their countrymen from 
the exercise of the Company’s autho- 
rity. 

When the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment of Madras, and of the Com- 
pany’s servants on the coast, which 
have been here adverted to, came to 
the knowledge of the Court of Direc- 
tors, they expressed themselves in the 
following strong and decisive terms : 
—‘* We cannot too highly commend 
your conduct in endeavouring to put an 





* See Papers, pp. 468 to 538. 
+ P. 525 
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end to the cruel traffic carried on by the 
French and Dutch, in the purchase of 
the inhabitants of the northern Cirears 
as slaves. The zeal and activity mani- 
fested by the Chief and Council of Vi- 
zagapatam, and by Mr. Yeates the resi- 
dent at Ingeram, in procuring the re- 
lease of a number of these unhappy peo- 
ple, is very praiseworthy, and the mea- 
sures pointed out by you will, we trust, 
put an end to a commerce so inhuman.” 

There are in the great body of 
printed documents above referred to, 
containing some valuable papers, many 
other cases illustrative of the de- 
cidedly anti-slavery character of the 
East India Company’s administra- 
tion in India. Among them { may be 
noticed that of one of the Company’s 
chaplains, who, having on his return 
to Europe, brought a native of Ben- 
gal with him as far as the island of 
St. Helena, in the character of his 
servant, there sold him as a slave. 
This individual, the Rev. Rob. Carr, 
very narrowly escaped dismissal from 
the service of the Company for his 
conduct on this occasion, and was sub- 
jected to all the expenses attendant on 
the liberation of the young Indian, 
and on his safe return to Calcutta. 

A particular reference to the dates 
of these transactions is necessary, in 
order sufficiently to estimate their va- 
lue in illustrating the character of the 
East India Company’s administration 
in India. The proclamation of Lord 
Cornwallis, which did not enact, but 
merely make known the illegality of 
slave traffic within the Company’s 
dominions, is dated in July 1789; the 
proclamation issued at Madras, in 
1790; and the Court’s commendatory 
letter in 1794. By the first procla- 
mation it was declared, under the 
sanction of the highest authority in 
India, that the Company regarded all 
those natives who were subjected to 
their control, as entitled also to their 
protection; and prohibited any at- 
tempt at traffic in the persons of their 
subjects ; neither themselves consent- 
ing as merchants to engage in such 
a traffic, nor suffering it to be con- 
ducted by others within their juris- 
diction as sovereigns. 

Widely different were the feelings 
and opinions upon the subject of slave 
traffic, which prevailed at the same 
time among influential men in Great 





¢ Pp. 41 to 46. 
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Britain. A tremendously destructive 
trade in negroes was then carried on 
by Britons, and had been so for many 
years, between thenorth-western coasts 
of Africa and the British West India 
Islands ; and when a desire for the 
prohibition of that traffic was first 
mentioned in the House of Commons, 
in the year 1787, and again in 1788, 
and when its prohibition was formally 
proposed in 1789, it was decidedly nega- 
tived. From the date first mentioned, 
during twenty succeeding years, this 
trade continued to be carried on, north 
of the equator, without any legislative 
prohibition, a circumstance which has 
since been, although unfairly, con- 
strued into legislative sanction. Un- 
happily the records of Parliament do 
prove but too clearly that during that 
period the leading members of both 
Houses debated, doubted, and demurr- 
ed, calling session after session for 
fresh evidence, in a case which was 
self-evident, until at length the late 
Mr. Wilberforce, the immortal cham- 
pion of the most oppressed portion of 
the human race, achieved his truly glo- 
rious victory, and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of seeing those same principles of 
humanity triumph at home, which 
had been so long acted upon in India, 
under the sanction and authority of 
the East India Company. As it re- 
spects that body, it is worthy of ob- 
servation, and due to them to place on 
record the fact, that with the Court 
of Directors and their servants in India, 
the great question of the unlawfulness 
of slave traffic had long been finally 
disposed of by a just and true verdict, 
as appears by the prosecution of Hor- 
rebow, the proclamations subsequently 
issued in India, and the Court’s com- 
mendatory letter. Meeting from time 
to time in their house in Leadenhall- 
street in the City of London, to con- 
duct, without noise or observation, 
the government of many millions 
of subjects in another hemisphere, 
and to regulate commercial intercourse 
with far distant countries, the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company had 
decided that it was neither politic nor 
expedient for them to divest any por- 
tion of the human race of natural 
rights, and personal character; and 
that the use of the lash for the obtain- 
ment of unremunerated services, was not 
a means which they could patronize, 
in order either to strengthen their do- 
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minion abroad, or to secure commer- 
cial profits at home. 

There has been one species of mari- 
time slave traffic in India which re- 
mains still to be noticed. It was ofa 
peculiar character, and the suppression 
of it, if it be yetentirely suppressed, has 
been attended with considerable diffi- 
culty and expense to the East India 
Company. This traffic had been carried 
on for centuries by the Arab chiefs, 
whose petty states line the Persian 
gulph. Its immediate objects were 
choice specimens of the human family, 
and of the female sex, with which the 
wealthy Arabs were wont to stock the 
apartments in their palaces appropria- 
ted to women, gleaning them from all 
parts of the world to which they have 
had access, with an eagerness and zeal 
similar to that with which the col- 
lectors of tulips and butterflies in this 
country hunt after choice and rare 
specimens of flowers and _ insects. 
Diversity of complexion, and other 
merely external peculiarities, appear 
to have been the chief objects of desire, 
as well as the all powerful motives 
to the most daring enterprise; and 
for the gratification of this taste, no 
pains were spared and no perils de- 
clined. The East India Company’s 
Bombay Marine Establishment proba- 
bly owes its origin to the laudable 
desire which the Court of Directors 
always felt to protect the natives of 
India generally, and particularly those 
on the exposed coast of Malabar, 
and on all the western and southern 
shores of the Peninsula, from the de- 
predations of these Arabs; and not a 
few romantic and interesting adven- 
tures, as well as some fierce contests 
between the Arab cruizers and the 
Company’s Marine, have been the con- 
sequences. 

But the enterprises of these tribes do 
not appear to have been always re- 
stricted to the Company’s dominions : 
on the contrary, their corsairs are 
stated to have been flying at one time 
all over the Indian Seas, and it is 
believed occasionally cruized among 
the Eastern Islands. The late Sir 
Stamford Raffles,* when he held the 
appointment of Lieutenant Governor of 
Fort Marlborough, discovered that the 





* See more particulars in Mr. Fisher's 
Memoir of Sir Stamford Raffles in our 
vol. XcVL i. p. 78. 
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Arabs of the Persian Gulph were 
in the practice of infesting a small 
island adjoining to Sumatra called 
Pulo Neas; the inhabitants of which 
were, unfortunately for themselves, 
endowed with some features of pecu- 
liar comelinesss. Sir Stamford endea- 
voured to throw the shield of the 
Company’s protection over these harm- 
less islanders, in order to defend them 
from the midnight attacks of their 
wild and intractable invaders: but as 
Sumatra and the Eastern Islands have 
since passed into the hands of the 
Dutch, it would not be easy to as- 
certain to what extent this marauding 
traffic may still exist on these and other 
coasts, which do not now enjoy ade- 
quate protection. 

Leaving the subject of Slavery in 
India, upon which some of your rea- 
ders may consider the observations 
already made as unnecessarily diffuse, 
I will adduce only one other instance 
in which the Company’s authority has 
been discreetly exercised for the abro- 
gation of barbarous customs in India. 
It is one of early date ; contemporary 
with the constitution of the Criminal 
Courts, and the regulation of Criminal 
Justice: whencertain revolting punish- 
ments, such as maiming the body by 
the amputation of limbs, putting out 
eyes, &c., were discontinued, and the 
more merciful, though not less efficient 
sanctions of the lawin use in Great Bri- 
tain, such as confinement, or banish- 
ment of the person of the offender, or, 
in extreme cases, taking his: life by 
hanging by the neck, were substi- 
tuted in their place. The introduc- 
tion of these changes fell strictly 
within the province of the ruling 
power ; while the changes themselves, 
violating no essential rules of caste, 
nor interfering with any personal 
rights or relative claims of the peo- 
ple, were calculated to give no of- 
fence, but to impress the Company’s 
subjects with favorable ideas of the 
general clemency of the Government. 

Having thus endeavoured to show 
by a reference to particular and pro- 
minent facts the cautious policy which 
has been observed by the East India 
Company in dealing with the Criminal 
Justice of their extensive dominions, 
it may be sufficient briefly to observe, 
that in the administration of the Crv1L 
JupicaTuRE of the country, the insti- 
tutions, customs, habits, and opinions 
of the natives, both Hindoo and Ma- 
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homedan, have been subjected to little, 
if any violation. The laws of inherit- 
ance, and all that connects with rights 
of property or degrees of relationship, 
remain essentially as they were ; ques- 
tions of this sort are still disposed of 
in the Company’s Courts, by refer- 
ence to those ancient written au- 
thorities which are held in high vene- 
ration by the people, and which are 
still expounded by learned natives of 
both religions, of whom one of each 
religion is attached to every Court. 

lt does not appear to have occurred 
to those who first established the Com- 
pany’s dominion in India, that it 
was either incumbent upon them to 
attempt the authoritative subversion 
of the laws of a whole people, or that 
it would have been practicable for them 
to have effected such a change. On 
the contrary they considered, that the 
natives of all descriptions had been 
educated in the observance of those 
laws, and in respect for the institutions 
of their country; that the written 
dicta of those laws were in the lan- 
guages, and incorporated with the 
literature, of the different parts of 
India; and, therefore, that not only 
was the conduct of the many millions 
of human beings who inhabited the 
Peninsula, for the most part regu- 
lated by those laws and institutions, 
but their expectations and anticipa- 
tions were founded upon the per- 
petuity of them ; and thence it seems 
to have followed that any sudden 
subversion, had it been practicable, 
or any unsuccessful attempt at such a 
change, could scarcely have failed to 
excite a most extreme and probably 
fatal agitation ; while on the contrary, 
a just and accurate administration 
of those laws, subject only to such 
improvements and changes as time and 
an improved state of intelligence among 
the natives might render practicable, 
was considered by those who were 
charged with the government of India, 
and is apparently still regarded by the 
Company’s servants, as a course most 
promotive of the peace and security of 
the governed, and most favorable to 
the legitimate views of the governors. 

To this general rule an innovation 
upon the civil institutions of India, of 
some importance and of a recent date, 
scarcely furnishes an exception ; as it 
might and perhaps ought to have been 
determined upon at a much earlier pe- 
riod. By a regulation of 1831, conver- 
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sion to Christianity does not forfeit 
rights-of caste, or inheritance, or any 
temporal advantages connected with 
caste. This concession the natives of 
India have very reasonably been called 
upon to make, seeing that they enjoy 
protection, peace, and good govern- 
ment under Christian rulers. 

There are unquestionably nume- 
rous occasions, upon which the cor- 
rect administration of the laws of pro- 
perty among Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans is calculated to shock the tender 
consciences of persons who profess the 
Christian religion. These occasions 
arise out of litigations for property 
or personal services, which have been 
appropriated as endowments for the 
support of the religion of the people ; 
in which it is impossible for the 
magistrate to avoid such an interfer- 
ence as will amount to a direct recog- 
nition of rights connected with or grow- 
ing out of the religious distinctions of 
the several parties, whether they be 
Hindoos or Mahomedans. In these 
cases it has been considered the 
safest course, as well as that which is 
most conformable with the just and 
benevolent principles of Christians, 
for rulers professing the Christian faith 
to fulfil the original contract made by 
them with their native subjects, Hin- 
doo, Mahomedan, and Christian, and 
to do strict justice between all parties in 
the several characters in which those 
parties are entitled to appear before 
them and demand it ; that is, to Hin- 
doos as Hindoos; to Mahomedans as 
Mahomedans; and to Christians as 
Christians ; and not, in the professed 
administration of justice, to permit 
themselves to exercise an arbitrary 
control, with the view of supporting 
the true religion, by acts of oppression, 
or a denial of justice to parties pro- 
fessing another, which the magistrate 
may know, but which the parties do 
not believe to be a false one. 

Had the East India Company ob- 
served any other rule in the govern- 
ment of India, nothing less than a 
denial of justice must in many cases 
have been the consequence. Let it, 
for instance, be supposed that a Hin- 
doo thief had stolen from the resi- 
dence of another Hindoo, a silver 
image of Budha, the family idol ; that 
the idol was traced to the possession 
of the man who had stolen it, and 
that they were together brought be- 
fore the magistrate. He, although a 
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Christian, must compel the restora- 
tion of the stolen idol, claimed as it 
was in its character of an idol, and for 
purposes of worship, and punish the 
thief (thereby enabling the heathen to 
say that he was indebted to the Chris- 
tian magistrate for the repossession of 
the very object of his idolatry), or he 
must refuse to do justice. 

Other cases there are ; such as rent, 
or interest of money, or money due to 
heathen establishments, payment of 
which, when due, if the magistrate 
does not inforce, he denies justice. 

The Potice of India, which is ad- 
ministered in the name of the Com- 
pany, although by a native agency, is 
not less necessarily subservient to the 
protection and regulation of Maho- 
medan superstition and Hindoo idola- 
try. The people, in their religious as- 
semblies, processions, and festivals, 
are told what they may or may not do 
consistently with the regulations of 
the Circar. 

In like manner does the REVENUE 
administration of India impose on the 
Company’s servants an interference 
with native superstition, which has 
very recently been made, though cause- 
lessly, ground of complaint in this 
country against the Company’s go- 
vernment. 


In the further prosecution of this 
subject, I must, contrary to my expec- 
tation, solicit your indulgence, while 
I endeavour to show, in another letter, 
the ample protection and support 
which professed Christians of all de- 
nominations have, from the commence- 
ment of the East India Company’s 
connexion with India, enjoyed under 
them: also the effectual aid which they 
have given to benevolent institutions ; 
to plans of public improvement, and 
to the diffusion of European arts and 
sciences; together with the steps 
which have been taken towards the 
education of the native population of 
British India. 

Tuomas FisHer. 
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W. of Oxford, says, “* Among the pri- 
vileges granted to the Abbey of Waltham, 
temp. Ric. I. and also among those grant- 
ed to the Priory of Pulton, temp. Ed- 
ward III. I find the right of Oreste men- 
tioned. I shall feel obliged to any one 
of your philological and antiquarian read- 
ers, if he will favour me with the-mean- 
ing of the term.” 
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Mr. UrBan, 

I SHALL not hesitate, in the follow- 
ing remarks upon the design, con- 
struction, and materials of the oldest 
portions of St. Alban’s Abbey, to de- 
signate them as Norman architecture; 
and though I shall perhaps never deem 
it necessary to offer any conjecture as 
to what prelate built the main part of 
the existing church on the site of the 
Saxon edifice, I may hereafter enter 
more fully than at present on the 
question of its date, for the sake of 
elucidating a very interesting point in 
the general history of our ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. The design of this 
building is severely plain; the con- 
struction coarse, but remarkably solid 
and very strong; the materials, brick 
and cement, generally in layers of al- 
most equal thickness and of almost 
equal strength and durability. But 
one of the most striking characteristics 
of this ancient church is its magnifi- 
cent size. Ample dimensions belong 
to all its parts and proportions: in 
the height and space of the walls and 
aisles, and the boldness of all the con- 
stituent features of the design, this 
specimen is not greatly exceeded by 
any other in England. 

Whether or not the nave was origi- 
nally extended to its present unequalled 
length, and whether the figure and 
proportion of the choir were changed 
and enlarged at the time that both 
were partially rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, are points of greatuncertainty. 

The genuine Norman plan of cathe- 
dral and abbey churches, as I have 
remarked in another work,* more 
nearly resembled the relative propor- 
tions of the Christian cross, than any 
plan adopted by the ancients at a sub- 
sequent period ; and it is probable that 
no very considerable enlargement of 
the building now before us, has taken 
place. I of course omit the considera- 
tion of the Lady Chapel, which seems 
never to have formed a distinct mem- 
ber of a Norman plan: its introduc- 
tion as a component part of the design 
of churches of subsequent antiquity, 
first disturbed the character and sim- 
plicity of the plan which had been so 
well considered, and so long establish- 
ed, by the Normans. A Lady Chapel 





* Preface to the “ Views of the Ca- 
thedrals of England and Wales, with De- 
scriptions,” 1822. 
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was added to this edifice at the period 
before named, when the first general 
alteration of the Norman church was 
accomplished. 

The position of the choir remained 
unchanged. It had as its centre the 
lofty area of the lantern, and the mag- 
nificent space of the four great arches 
by which it was supported, thus com- 
manding in a single view, from the 
most distinguished and most sacred 
part of the interior, all the chief archi- 
tectural and accessory embellishments 
of the building. By this noble ar- 
rangement a flood of light was shed 
from many windows above and around, 
upon the high altar, which stood not 
far beyond the line of the eastern pil- 
lars of the tower ; and the nave, which 
commenced at the roodloft between 
the third and fourth divisions from 
the lantern, had its due share of ex- 
tent beyond the arbitrary limit fixed 
by the roodloft, which inclosed a 
greater or less space in proportion to 
the requirements of the monastery. 

The early Norman architects inva- 
riably adhered to this noble plan. It 
was however soon departed from; 
though in the instance of Westminster 
Abbey, built in the reign of Henry the 
Third, the ancient arrangement was 
preferred. The western limb of the 
cross became in almost every other 
example shortened, the eastern elon- 
gated; the transepts for the first time 
appeared in one open space across the 
area of the Jantern, and the nave oc- 
cupied the entire length between the 
western and the central towers. The 
sanctuary, with all the rich adorn- 
ments of the altar, was removed far 
beyond its ancient position near the 
lantern; and, as if the absence of the 
great body of light which heretofore 
descended upon the altar, was regard- 
ed as a diminution of its splendour, 
and such it certainly was, another 
transept of inferior dimensions to the 
lower or principal cross aisle, was 
made to illumine the sacred enclosure, 
while it adorned the fabric by the 
richness which was thereby added to 
its form and architecture. 

The tower, with its four great arches 
and pillars; the transepts, with their 
angular turrets ; three entire divisions 
on both sides of the choir; and seven 
on the north side of the nave, alto- 
gether compose the largest, loftiest, 
most ancient, and incomparably the 
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most curious portion of this interest- 
ing structure. Besides the dimensions 
of this church, which are scarcely ex- 
ceeded by those of any other now 
remaining, the triple division of the 
design, namely, the great arcade, the 
triforium or gallery, and the clere- 
story, is here seen inal! the per- 
fection of such an arrangement. It 
remains for others to produce the 
evidence, if such there be, in proof 
that the introduction of the triple tier 
of arches here spoken of, existed in an 
earlier style of architecture than the 
Norman. The Saxons, it is true, 
were in possession of the same autho- 
rity from which their successors de- 
rived the invention,* and it must not 
be denied as probable, that they re- 
garded and adopted it as the most ap- 
propriate design by which to charac- 
terise their larger churches. 

Early Norman architecture, as ex- 
hibited in many of our Ecclesiastical 
edifices, presents no more diversity of 
form, and perhaps no greater number 
of exceptions to the systematic rule of 
maintaining an even line of parapet, 
and a monotonous series of broad and 
shallow piers, between openings equally 
shallow in their recess, than are to be 
observed in the external design of St. 
Alban’s Abbey. The nave, with its 
lofty aisles, which carried their steep 
roof close to the sills of the clerestory 
windows, and the adjoining profile of 
the transepts, combine the leading 
characteristics of the style of architec- 
ture here designated, rendered, it must 
be admitted, somewhat harsh and se- 
vere by a material which equally fet- 
tered the architect and the construc- 
tor. A circular and an octagonal tur- 
ret of considerable but unequal dia- 
meters ennoble the transepts, which in 
the room of a low and mean embat- 
tled cornice, once exhibited lofty gables 
on their summits, with curious enrich- 
ments. The tower in the centre adds 
considerably to the heightand grandeur 
of the building, and comprehends, if a 
conjecture of what has been destroyed 
may be formed from what has been 
spared, more variety and richness of 
design than ever belonged to the rest 
of the church. It springs from the 
parapet with broad pilasters, which 
batter considerably, and contract as 
they ascend, and retreat at the points 
where they are separated by two string 





* Genesis, vi. 16. 1 Kings, vi. 8. 
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courses. The sides are, up to this 
height, divided by pilasters; above, 
the angles and intermediate spaces are 
strengthened with circular buttresses, 
which have lost their original termina- 
tions; but it seems certain that the 
tower never exceeded its present height. 
The double windows in this, which is 
the principal stage, are enclosed by an 
arch springing from columns. The 
double arches of the middle tier are 
plain, and include other arches with 
columns and capitals ; the single win- 
dows below these are unornamented. 
The proportions of this building 
were arranged with no ordinary care 
and judgment. The divisions are few, 
simple, and grand; the members broad, 
massy, and finely relieved, and though 
the component parts possess not the 
merit of detail, yet, viewed as a whole, 
the design is strikingly noble and ma- 
jestic. The interior design is viewed 
with little abatement of its primitive 
character. The walls, throughout their 
whole extent, are divided without in- 
terruption by two parallel lines, on 
which the upright wall retreats a little 
from the surface immediately below. 
About one half of the entire elevation 
is allotted to the great arcade which 
opens into the side aisles. The re- 
mainder of the space is almost equally 
apportioned between the triferium and 
the clerestory. The four arches of the 
tower in the centre spring from their 
pillars at this point of the division, 
and the eye is carried from the lofty 
height of the aisles to the far loftier 
ceiling of the lantern, which is in- 
cluded in the lower half of the tower, 
and exhibits a very handsome gallery, 
and a range of finely proportioned 
windows at the summit. The origi- 
nal Norman character of the ceiling, 
which is flat, has never been disturb- 
ed; but the narrow aisles are arched in 
brick and vaulted between, additions 
which the Norman architects sume- 
times made to the centre space, but 
more frequently omitted, as in this in- 
stance. Piers or pilasters, broad and 
very slender, stand between the divi- 
sions in all the aisles, and reach from 
the floor to the roof, which they in 
part sustain. To these are attached 
the pillars ; and the masses of solid 
brick-work thus formed for the sup- 
port of the incumbent weight, are full 
ten feet square. Their bases consist 
of the same material: those which 
bear the huge columns of the tower 
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repose on solid piles of masonry, which, 
imperfect as they are, owe their ap- 
pearance above the pavement to their 
strength and their means of resisting 
injury. 

If the effect can be imagined of build- 
ing arches within arches, together with 
their piers, each arch retiring from 
the other in an equal proportion to the 
surface, a correct notion will be form- 
ed of the character which distinguishes 
all the semi-circular arches in the in- 
terior. They are slightly or deeply 
recessed according to their use and 
situation, but the soffit of all the main 
arches is fully as broad as the piers in 
front, with which it is at right angles. 
The windows in the upper and lower 
tiers are single, broad, and undivided, 
and appear on the inside deeply re- 
cessed, within arches remarkable for 
their elegant figure, and for bearing a 
due proportion to the spaces they oc- 
cupy. The lantern receives its light 
from eight windows of similar simpli- 
city, and it is worthy of remark that 
originally there were windows of no 
other kind in any part of the church ; 
while the internal and external gallery 
of the tower, those of the transepts, 
and the windows of the belfry, inclose 
pillars and arches after the manner of 
tracery, which indeed it may be said 
to have constituted in Norman archi- 
tecture. 

The openings in the gallery of the 
nave and choir are occupied by mul- 
lions and tracery within an arch, 
which though not more ancient than 
the fifteenth century, conforms to the 
semicircular shape of the original one, 
which now takes the place of a dis- 
charging arch, but in fact supports, 
without assistance from the window, 
the entire weight of the wall above. 
The alteration is equally conspicuous 
on the inside, and it is evident that a 
roof more fieet than the pitch of Nor- 
man roofs in general, once concealed 
the arches, now exposed, over the low 
modern covering of the aisles. 

Thus it will be seen that a grand 
and uniform simplicity reigns through- 
out the design. The eye ranges over 
the vast extent of building uninter- 
rupted by bold prominences, or at- 
tracted by novelty of feature. 

Sculptured ornament was disre- 
garded in its composition, and at a 
period, it may be supposed, when ec- 
clesiastical architecture was frequently 
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adorned with all the-variety of enrich- 
ment known to the style, the church 
of this renowned Abbey, rose from its 
foundations with strength sufficient 
to carry its superstructure in an al- 
most unimpaired condition to the re- 
motest period, but with a character 
so uncommon and inconsistent with 
what, generally speaking, may be 
deemed the established custom of the 
Norman architects, that it remains to 
this day a solitary and unique exam- 
ple; and at this distance of time— 
after a lapse of perhaps seven or more 
centuries, which have given much to 
associate with the interest of the struc- 
ture, it is viewed with feelings of awe 
and uncommon interest. 

One would have thought that archi- 
tecture so unadorned, except by the 
justness of its proportions, presented 
no temptation to the spoiler; but the 
hand of mischief finds employment 
every where, and the pillars in all 
directions have been hacked andhewed, 
for the sake in some instances of in- 
creasing the space ; in others, the pi- 
lasters have been removed as the only 
security against their partial mutila- 
tion. The strength of the walls and 
pillars has been somewhat diminished 
by the heedless violence they have 
sustained; but, thanks to the careful 
builders of antiquity, the superstruc- 
ture stands with unshaken firmness, 
and thé injuries which would have 
precipitated almost any modern build- 
ing into ruins, have impaired the de- 
sign rather than the stability of this 
church. 

The pattern of one pier and one 
arch is a pattern of all. A few lines 
may suffice to describe the general 
architectural character of the interior ; 
but the impressive sanctity which its 
effect conveys to the mind, and to 
which its magnificent extent and its 
unrivalled plainness contribute, can 
be felt only when seen. 

Stone has not been entirely excluded 
from the building; indeed, it was ne- 
cessary in the few instances in which 
columns with capitals have been in- 
troduced; but we shall presently see 
that it led to highly finished and ela- 
borate ornament, not indeed within 
the church, which did not present a 
fair opportunity for the display of the 
sculptor’s art, but attached to it; and 
1 remark the circumstance, as it shows 
that the most beautiful or most elegant 
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ornaments of Norman architecture, 
were contemporaneous with the period 
which produced a building so distin- 
guished for its simplicity. 

The dissonance here noticed, and 
other contrarieties, such as a coarse 
surface of plaster, arches springing 
from their pillars with the intervention 
of only a slender cornice, and a broad 
superficies of wall, opposed to well- 
wrought masonry neither overloaded 
with decoration nor deficient in taste- 
ful embellishment, cannot escape ob- 
servation, and may be viewed by many 
as the result of alteration or of a dis- 
parity of age; but I consider the dif- 
ference of character, in this instance 
at least, as the consequence of a pecu- 
liar taste in the architect, and the na- 
ture and quality of the materials which 
he employed. We are not warranted 
in supposing that the author of a de- 
sign so magnificently proportioned, 
was denied the liberty or the means 
of calling in the aid of as much ma- 
sonry as was requisite to give it the 
beauty of ornament. It surely is ra- 
ther to be believed that the great archi- 
tect, whoever he was, preferred sim- 
plicity for the characteristic distinction 
of his design, and applied, as the means 
most conducive to the end he proposed, 
the old red brick of Verulam, without 
any systematic application of stone. 

Those who meet with no obstacles 
in their pursuit after the distinctive 
peculiarities of Saxon and Norman 
architecture, will not hesitate to as- 
cribe the oldest date to St. Alban’s 
Abbey. Some there are who pro- 
nounce our latest examples of the Nor- 
man style as indubitable remains of 
Saxon buildings; and perhaps those 
who can so readily discover the cha- 
racteristic forms of that ancient species 
of architecture in the cathedral of Ox- 
ford, possess authority for their pro- 
position equally fair with those who, 
on the other hand, view the simplest 
forms as the true criteria of remote 
antiquity. 1 shall take the middle 
course between these two extremes, 
when I enter upon the question for 
the sake of my friend the Minimist. 
But I may here observe, that I am not 
disposed to think so meanly of our 
Saxon ancestors, as to view them in 
the light of barbarians—as a people 
who cultivated science with so little 
regard or so little success, that they 
never attained to a style or order of 
architecture ; or to admit so favourable 
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an opivion of their progress in science, 
as to allow them the honour of having 
built cathedral and abbey churches on 
the largest scale of dimensions, and to 
have enriched them with sculptured 
ornaments, designed and wrought with 
equal taste and elegance. Equality 
and uniformity as to design, propor- 
tion, strength, workmanship, or any 
other particular, do not belong to the 
works of the Normans; and I see no 
just reason wherefore we should as- 
cribe those buildings, of the age of 
which, owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of their origin and early history, 
we know nothing, to the Saxons, merely 
because they present characters at va- 
riance with the notions which have 
been formed and dogmatically enforced, 
in regard to the style practised by their 
successors. St. Alban’s Abbey would 
furnish a rich mine to speculators on 
the dates and characteristics of archi- 
tecture; and the opinion might pos- 
sibly be advanced, that its huge square 
piers, and the towers of Barton church, 
Lincolnshire, and Earl’s Barton in 
Northamptonshire, are alike the pro- 
ductions of the Saxons. The class of 
buildings to which the two latter of 
the examples just named belong, is 
eertainly the most singular and per- 
plexing in the whole range of English 
architecture. But very strong evi- 
dence must be produced, before assent 
can be given to the opinion, supposing 
such an opinion to be advanced—that 
the churches referred to, furnish the 
true characteristics of the Saxon style. 
The masonry is often most singular. 
Slender piers or pilasters, whether on 
the quoins or the face of the wall, are 
composed of blocks of two different 
shapes,—square and oblong. In some 
examples, the latter are placed erect 
one over the other, with the squares 
between; in others, the oblong ma- 
sonry presents an upright and an ho- 
rizontal block in alternate succession. 
But these methods of construction 
were not uniformly adopted in the 
buildings of this class ; in some, there 
is a mixture of masonry of the kind 
above described, with that of the 
common sort; in others, the masonry 
corresponds with that known as un- 
coursed rubble. 

But to return to St. Alban’s Abbey. 
I observe that the distribution of the 
very limited quantity of masonry which 
has been admitted into the composition 
of this building is singularly irregular, 
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andin most places disadvantageous to its 
appearance; but it is nevertheless skil- 
fully placed ; it receives the springers 
of ali the principal arches, and of ne- 
cessity composes the columns, capi- 
tals, and bases, in the few instances in 
which those ornamental features are 
introduced. The greater portion of 
this masonry, with far more care and 
ornament, has been bestowed upon 
the triforium of the transepts than 
upon any other part of the interior. 
The architect probably considered that 
this part of his design appeared in full 
view before the entrance from the 
western aisles. Perhaps the nave and 
choir once displayed similar richness ; 
and it may be, that the architect se- 
lected this as the most eligible situa- 
tion for the display of what may be 
regarded as his parsimony, rather than 
his love of ornament. There is exact 
uniformity in the shape of the capi- 
tals, but none in the design of the co- 
lumns, which are double or single ; 
some girt with one band and many 
with several bands of various thick- 
nesses, and a singular diversity of 
mouldings. 

The abacus moulding of the princi- 
pal arches in the interior is represent- 
ed by a specimen from one on the 
north side of the nave, No. V. No. 
VIIl. is selected from the external 
arches of the gallery on the same side 
of the nave. The corresponding 
moulding on the internal arches of the 
triforium is enriched with an indent- 
ed ornament that is scarcely percepti- 
ble from the floor, and may not occur 
in every arch. An example is given 
in No. VI. 1t would be tedious to 
pursue the subject thus minutely ; but 
it is worth observing, that the south 
jamb of the southernmost window in 
the clerestory, on the west side of the 
south transept, has a stone column 
with capital and base. It appears 
like a specimen of what might at one 
time have been intended for the em- 
bellishment of the plain architecture ; 
but it remains a solitary specimen of 
the use of masonry in this situation in 
either of the transepts. 

The union of stone and brick, as 
already mentioned, the exact appear- 
ance of the circular turrets which 
surmount two of the angles of the 
transepts, and the general design of 
the tower, will be more readily un- 
derstood, and more fully appreciated, 
bya referenceto the annexed engraving, 
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than it would be by the most elaborate 
and happily imagined description. 
But the aid of the pen must not, 
however, be entirely rejected. The 
description of the principal material 
of the fabric under consideration de- 
mands a further attempt. 

St. Alban’s Abbey is unquestionably 
the most remarkable specimen of brick- 
work in the country. Its lofty and 
ponderous walls, with their deep-root- 
ed foundations which grapple with the 
earth, and uphold their vast weight with 
undiminished strength, are alone suffi- 
cient to have exhausted the ruins of 
Verulam ; and unless they were ac- 
tually so employed, it may be inquired 
by what means the Roman city has 
been so completely exterminated, that 
there remains scarcely a vestige to 
mark the situation it once occupied? 
It is, therefore, very probable that the 
material of which this grand example 
of Norman architecture is composed, 
was chosen from the ruins of the 
neighbouring town, which must have 
presented a vast accumulation of 
broken walls, which the architect of 
the Abbey Church found no less 
suitable to his purpose, than abun- 
dant in quantity. The idea of its 
application in so extensive a manner 
was novel. The architect, who doubt- 
less had been accustomed to practise 
his skill in a material more suitable to 
the elegant forms and various orna- 
ments of an order of architecture go- 
verned by some general rules, was 
forced to adopt a system of construc- 
tion in several respects very unusual 
in the English ecclesiastical styles, 
and to abate all the fine finish of pil- 
lars and arches on which he was 
wont to devote great labour and inge- 
nuity. 

Iam not aware that brick, as an es- 
sential material in the composition of 
buildings, was in common use in Eng- 
land till the 15th century, and I am 
far from thinking that the art of ma- 
nufacturing it was entirely laid aside 
at any period. It enters partially into 
the composition of some Norman 
churches remote from Roman roads 
and stations, and is frequently seen in 
the buildings of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. But even with this admis- 
sion I do not find myself warranted in 
supposing that the brick of which the 
walls, pillars, and arches of this church 
are wholly composed, was purposely 
made for them; 1 cannot but regard 
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it as an appropriated material, and as 
one that was venerable for its anti- 
quity at the time that the Norman 
architect made choice of it for his 
purpose ; in fine, I have no more dif- 
ficulty in giving my assent to the tra- 
dition (though unsupported by written 
testimony of ancient date), that it 
once constituted part of the Roman 
city of Verulam, than I have to the 
recorded fact that the mansion at Sop- 
well was built out of the ruins of the 
dilapidated abbey. That brick was 
not a favourite material with our early 
architects, may be inferred from the 
rarity of its occurrence in their build- 
ings. Its introduction may, on the 
whole, be considered as an innovation 
upon the ancient and common use of 
stone, which was sought and obtained 
in many situations with extraordinary 
difficulty and expense; and often af- 
ter the admission of brick as an essen- 
tial material in architecture, its appli- 
cation was concealed from view by an 
external casing of masonry. 

The fact that brick of the Roman 
kind should most frequently occur in 
churches situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the towns and villages of 
that people, is a strong presumption 
in favour of the opinion, not, as some 
imagine, that the building thus com- 
posed must necessarily be of more re- 
mote antiquity than others wholly 
constructed of masonry, but that the 
material thus accidentally at hand 
was removed and used, sometimes in 
preference to flint,—perhaps the pro- 
duct of the neighbourhood,—and in 
the absence of stone; and I am ata 
loss to imagine how in the formation 
of an arch, a rectangular pillar, or a 
string course, these bricks were to be 
arranged in any other way than that 
in which the Romans themselves ap- 
plied them. Theart of shaping bricks 
after any pattern was frequently prac- 
tised, and might have been invented, 
in the 15th century; but Roman 
bricks did not admit of many forms, 
nor does it appear that the arches of 
Roman architecture were of another 
or better construction than those in 
St. Alban’s Abbey. The modern town 
of Ribchester contains evidences in 
many of its buildings of industrious 
resort to Roman remains for mate- 
rials ; and the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bungay and Yarmouth 
exhibit more or less indubitable signs 
of their proximity to the same conve- 
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nient source. The brick in these ex- 
amples, however, is seldom found in 
any quantity on the exterior, but is 
seen in the interior promiscuously 
mingled with flint and stone as they 
came to the hand of him who collected, 
and of him who afterwards construct- 
ed them. 

Those who have formed a notion of 
the strength of the buildings of Veru- 
lam, from the few fragments which 
remain of the wall by which it was 
encompassed, must wonder by what 
process the bricks were separated from 
the cement, seeing that it is impossi- 
ble to disjoint, and not easy to deface 
the well-known relic called Gorham 
block. But there was in reality no 
difficulty of this kind to contend with; 
the work of demolition, or what re- 
mained of it in the city to be done, 
was easily accomplished ; or we may 
be sure that it never would have been 
regarded as an eligible quarry for the 
church which was to be built hard by. 
The ancients were calculators and 
economists, and having, for reasons 
which we cannot now know, and 
which it would be useless to conjec- 
ture, determined on rebuilding the 
great church of their celebrated mo- 
nastery out of the deserted ruins of 
the no less celebrated city which had 
flourished ages before, their industry 
and activity were directed to the re- 
moval of the Roman material, and its 
preparation for a new destination ; 
and it may be doubted whether the 
Normans ever built a church on the 
grandest scale of dimensions, at less 
cost than we may presume they raised 
this of St. Alban. 

I think that the-method of con- 
struction adopted by the ancients in 
this instance, was partly from choice 
and partly from a necessity, arising 
from the quality; shape, and strength 
of the material ; for the only detail 
they were able to give to their de- 
sign, could not be produced without 
the aid of another and an inferior ma- 
terial, namely, cement, which was 
very ingeniously applied ; and indeed 
the whole surface of the walls, {both 
externally and internally, was covered 
with it, to give the general effect and 
colour of masonry. 

The example of the Romans in the 
manufacture of brick, was imitated 
less in its close and uniform texture, 
than in its size and strength. In the 
tower of Flempton Church, Suffolk, 
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for example, built in the 14th century, 
may be seen some bricks in the dis- 
charging arch over the top windows, 
of very large size, and of the average 
thickness of those in St. Alban’s Ab- 
bey; and it was not till the latter end 
of the 15th century, in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. that the 
brick in common use assumed pro- 
portions nearly similar to the pre- 
scribed form of that of thepresent day. 

The walls of the hall of Eltham Pa- 
lace, built at the period just named, 
are of brick faced with masonry ; and 
the handsome tower of Hawstead 
Church, Suffolk, erected a few years 
later, and probably built by the 
Drurys, whose cognizances appear 
among the enrichments, is another 
example of the same kind of construc- 
tion. The bricks measure 93 by 44, 
and 23 inches thick. 

The bricks of St. Alban’s are either 
circular or rectangular; the latter of 
various sizes, 8, 11, 12, 13, and 164 
inches long, and 14, 14, 2, and 23 
thick, between layers of very strong 
cement, often of greater substance 
than the brick, and not less than one 
inch in thickness. The north tran- 
sept having been less altered and de- 
faced than any other part of the exte- 
rior, exhibits a fair specimen of the 
construction of the walls, and the ori- 
ginal appearance of the windows and 
mouldings. A considerable portion of 
the wall is of flint mixed with brick, 
and arranged very regularly in alter- 
nate courses. The latter is used in 
all the quoins; and the side windows 
are very fine specimens of its con~- 
struction. Those in the lower tier on 
the west side, have mouldings of 
stone at the springers of the arches, 
corresponding with No. V. and a cor- 
nice of brick under their sills. 

The circular turrets on the western 
angles of bothtransepts, terminate with 
parapets of comparatively modern 
date, with a neat cornice of moulded 
brick ; but the octagonal turrets on 
the other angles have been wholly re- 
built : their quoins are of stone, with 
walls of brick : the newels of the for- 
mer material are 8 inches in diameter, 
those of the latter 14 inches ; but the 
newel of the staircase in the north 
transept measures 2-ft. 6 in. in diame- 
ter, and is the finest cylindrical shaft of 
brick in the building. The stone bases 
of the columns in the windows are re- 
presented by the section No. XJ. 
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The walls of the tower present no 
masonry except a few fragments irre- 
gularly dispersed over the belfry win- 
dows. The embattled parapet springs 
from a plain projecting cornice of 
stone. 

The cement adheres so firmly 
to the walls, that though there are 
places where, through length of time, 
it has gradually mouldered away from 
the brickwork, leaving it exposed in 
parts, which for many ages have borne 
the colour though not the beauty of 
stone, there is no instance of its hav- 
ing fallen from the walls in large and 
solid masses. Its courses in many 
parts of the wall, particularly on the 
west side of the tower, immediately 
over the roof of the nave, are 23 in. and 
2iin. in thickness. The bottom line of 
windows have abacus mouldings of 
brick and cement, No. XVII., and rest 
their sills upon a cornice composed as 
in the section, No. 1V. The cornice 
over these windows, and that atthe foot 
of the uppermost stage, are also repre- 
sented by No. XVII. Nos. XV. and 
XVII. exhibit a section of the stone 
base of the columns in the middle tier 
of arches; the abacus of brick and 
cement. No. XVIII. section of the 
cornices in the lantern. The jambs 
of the external arches in the triforium, 
on the north side of the nave, are 
wholly of brick, twelve inches wide ; 
the arches on the south side measure 
13 ft. 7 in. in width, and are com- 
posed of two courses, which together 
measure 2 ft. deep. The third arch 
on the north side of the nave contains 
a handsome loop, in the centre of a 
solid mass of brickwork ; and it should 
be observed that these arches are com- 
posed of stone and brick arranged in 
equal alternate portions, but without 
a key-stone. No. I. represents the 
cornice under the windows of the cle- 
restory, on the west side of the south 
transept; the principal cornices ; and 
the abacus moulding of the clerestory 
windows in the nave and transepts. 
No. II. cornice of brick without the 
moulding of cement. No. I. the same 
cornice complete : these examples are 
taken from the clerestory on the south 
side of the nave. No. III. cornice 
under the same windows. No. VII. 
section of the cornice of the triforium. 
No. X. elevation of the jamb with its 
plinth, in the clerestory. No. IX. base 
of the pillars in the nave. Nos. XII. 
and XIII, plan and section of the base 
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of a column in the gallery stage on the 
west side of the south transept. No. 
XIV. another specimen. 

I shall complete my description of 
the Norman architecture of St. Alban’s 
Abbey with a few observations upon 
the superbly ornamented passage, 
which from its situation at the end of 
the south transept, its door of entrance 
to the cloisters towards the west, and 
its connexion at the opposite end with 
some other buildings, seems to have 
been intended as a means of ready 
communication between the church 
and the chapter-house on the eastern 
side of the cloisters, and also between 
the church and the abbot’s lodgings, 
which it may be presumed were situ- 
ated still farther eastward. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that it was in- 
tended for the double purpose just 
named; but every vestige of the build- 
ings which once gave it use and im- 
portance, has disappeared, and the 
open avenue is now become a dark 
and unprofitable recess. The door 
leading into the transept is a Norman 
arch of mean proportions and plain 
masonry ; the one formerly at the east 
end is strongly marked on the sides of 
an aperture which reaches to the roof, 
and proves an alteration of the ori- 
ginal design. A single ray of light 
enters through the west wall, and 
struggles with the darkness of the in- 
terior, but does not dispel its almost 
impervious gloom, or render an exa- 
mination of its elegant architecture 
complete. The floor is uneven, and 
several feet below the pavement of the 
church, but it was still lower ancient- 
ly. The roof is a plain semicircular 
covering of brick, springing from a 
cornice, (section No. XVI.) which is 
of stone, and surmounts on both sides 
a uniform series of intersected Nor- 
man arches, supported upon single 
columns, whose capitals exhibit an in- 
teresting variety of graceful ornaments, 
wrought with the utmost delicacy, 
and retaining the perfection of their 
original finish. The arches are banded 
with a moulding thickly set, and so 
beautiful both in design and execution, 
that elegant taste, in the application of 
ornament and ability in the use of 
the chisel, must have been at the 
highest point of excellence when this 
specimen of Norman architecture was 
produced. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 
OBSERVING, in a late number of 
your venerable Magazine, a reprint of 
an Act of Parliament, 1656, for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, I 
beg leave to send you a copy of a Let- 
ter, signed by Sir John Biron and se- 
veral Lancashire gentlemen, recom- 
mending measures for reforming the 
‘*enormities ’”’ committed on the Lord’s 
Day. It is found in the Harleian Coll. 

of MSS. vol. 1926, p. 82. 
Yours, &c. JamEs LoGan. 





The enormities of the Sabbothe,— 
wakes, ffayers, m’kettes, bayre-baytes, 
bull-baytes, ales, Maygames, resort- 
inge to ale houses in tyme of devyne 
service, pypinge and dauncinge, hunt- 
inge, and all maner of unlawfull 
gamynge. 

The maner howe to reforme the same. 

To youe in regarding at the publicke 

Quarter-Sessions, to all Mayors, Bay- 
litfes, and Constables, and other civil of- 
ficers, Churchewardens and other officers 
of the churche, to suppresse by all meanes 
lawfull, the saidde dysorders of the Sab- 
bothe, as also to presente the said offend- 
ers at the Quarter Sessions, that they 
may be dealt with for the same soe farre 
as lawe will beare, and for the p’nte tyme 
to apprehende the minstrelles, beare- 
wardes, and other suche lyke chieffe au- 
thors of the saide disorders, and them to 
bring ymediately before the Justice of 
Peace, to be punished at theire discre- 
tions. That the churchewardens and 
other churche officers be enjoyned to ap- 
peare at the Quarter Sessiones, and theire 
to make presentment of all that neglecte 
devyne service upon the Sabbothe Day, 
by absence or otherwise, that they maye 
be indicted upon the statute w’ch im- 
posethe a penalty of 12d. for everie suche 
offence. To abbridge the undesirable 
multitude of alehouses to the pointe of 
the statute. ‘l'o take order that the ale 
sellers shall utter a full quarter of ale for 
a pennye, and none of anie better syse. 
To bynde the alehouse keepers by spe- 
ciall termes in the condicion of the recog- 
nisance for receyptinge anie that are cheefe 
maynteyn’s and p’takers of the foresaide 
disorders of the Sabbothe, as also for re- 
ceiptinge anie boddie at all into their 
houses, or sell ale, or other victualles in 
tyme of divine service. That the con- 
stables and other civil officers, the church- 
wardens, and other church officers, be 
enjoyned at the Quarter Sessions to make 
p’sentmente to the Justice of Peace of all 
those ale house keepers that have broken 
the condicion of their recognisance, and 
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that the Justice take order with the said 
forfeitures, accordinge to the right course 
of lawe. That the said officers be en- 


joyned to’ make presentmt also at the 


Sessions of all theis that sell ale, havinge 
therto no licence. That your w orshippes 
would take order among yourselves that 
noe lycense be geven to anie to keepe 
alehouses but only in publick Sessions. 
That your wor. would examine the fore- 
said officers of the church and comon 
wealthe yt they make due presentt of all 
bastards borne, or remayninge within their 
severall precinctes, and that thereupon a 
shorte course be taken for the due pu- 
nishment of the reputed parents, accord- 
inge to the statute, as also for the conve- 
nient kepinge and reliefe of the said in- 
fants, and also for vagabonds, according 


to the statute. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Mere, Aug. 8. 

WHILE staying for a few days 
with a friend in Somersetshire, I 
lately walked to the village of Chelvey. 
The nucleus of this retired little place 
(which contains scarcely half a score 
houses), is a cluster of buildings, all 
of a character which makes them 
equally worthy the attention of the 
antiquary and the draughtsman. They 
are the church, with a cross in the 
church-yard, the stately though di- 
lapidated court or manor house, and 
a noble old.grange or manor barn, 
with the rector’s cottage. 

This parish is in the hundred of 
Hartcliff with Bedminster. The liv- 
ing is a rectory in the archdeaconry 
of Bath, and diocese of Bath and Wells. 
The population in 1801, 43; 1811, 62; 

1821, 62; 1831, 70. 

The church, a neat little building, 
consists of a nave, chancel, south 
aile, and well-built tower. In the aile, 
which belongs to the lord of the ma- 
nor, is the manor pew, inclosed by 
richly carved oak panelling; and the 
side wall is wrought into three arched 
canopies, a specimen of which I have 
engraved on wood. They are sepa- 
rated by square columns with croc- 
keted heads, and covered by contrast- 
ed arches feathered below, and ending 
above in finials; and they rise from 
bases of the character of table tombs, 
the sides of which are sunk into arch- 
ed panels, beneath a band of roses, 
and a cornice moulding. (See Pl. IT.) 

This aile might have been built by 
the Acton family, who held the ma- 
nor about the time of Edward III. 

Gent. Maa. September, 1833. 
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The cross and barn, of which I 
have also sent you engravings, are 
still complete. The latter (see Pl. II.) 
is a large and well-built structure, 
supported by massy buttresses, with 
a lofty porch projecting from the mid- 
dle, and a lower building (I suppose 
for stables) at the end of it. 

The court-house is now occupied 
by the farmer who holds the land. 
The lord of the manor, C.K.K. Tynte, 
esq. is the patron of the living; and 
the late incumbent, Dr. Shaw, once 
an associate of Dr. Johnson’s, was 
the author of a Gaelic Grammar and 
Dictionary, and I believe one of the 
writers in the controversy about the 
authenticity of Ossian’s poems. 

The Rev. Mr. Phelps, in his forth- 
coming History of Somerset, will, I 
have no doubt, throw much light on 
the history of this little place. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 


Memorr or Henry, THE LAsT FitTz- 
ALAN Ear or ARUNDEL, K.G. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

THE Biographer has now entered 
into the reign of Elizabeth. The 
height of Arundel’s fortunes may cer- 
tainly be placed in the days of Queen 
Mary, when, as a member of the Ro- 
man church, he enjoyed all the sun- 
shine of the Royal favour, and the ad- 
vantage of being a principal personage 
in the dominant party. The change 
did not, however, immediately affect 
him; indeed, one of the first events 
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which befel him, after the accession of 
Elizabeth, was his being elected Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, in the room of the 
deceased Cardinal Pole.' But the pe- 
riod of his supremacy over that Pro- 
testant and regenerated University did 
not extend to quite five months.? 
After the lapse of as many years, 
he so far lost the Queen’s favour, as 
to be forced to a resignation of the 
staff of Lord Steward. For some time 
before this, according to Camden, he 
had been one of those who aspired to 
the Queen’s hand,? and had expended 
great wealth in that pursuit; and his 
subsequent departure to the continent 
was, says the same historian, really 
for the sake of relieving his vexation 
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health. Our Biographer makes no al- 
lusion to these delicate circumstances; 
but notices his retirement and his tra- 
vels in the following manner : 





Yet in this Quenes tyme theare 
fell towards him sundry hard haps, 
for, beinge Lord Steuart of her house, 
some cause theare was, as he thoughte 
mete forhim to leavetheordinary charge 
thereof; whereuppon with -humble- 
nes and dewtye he discharged himselfe 
of the same, by re-deliveringe up his 
staffe againe into her Majesties hands, 
w being not so well taken of her 
Highnes as he trusted it should have 
bene, turned for a tyme to his displea- 
sure, and so he was co’maunded to 





on the failure of his hopes, although 


kepe his house for a season ;4 but the 
under the pretext of recovering his 


matter being afterward well satisfied 





1 Mr. Lodge has fallen into the error that he was Chancellor during the reign of 
Mary, and resigned upon the accession of Elizabeth. 

2 « 1558-9, Jan. 24, Hen. Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, High Steward of the Uni- 
versity, was chosen Chancellor by the suffrages of all the electors, and on the 6 of 
Feb. a codicil of his election was sealed and sent to him.” He resigned on the 12th 
of June. Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses. 

3 Camden enumerates as the three principal domestic suitors for the Royal hand, 
Sir William Pickering, the Earl of Arundel, and lord Robert Dudley. He charac- 
terizes the Earl as “ multarum imaginum (translated ‘¢ of an ancient and noble fa- 
mily,” in the version in Kennett), magnarum opum, sed etatis jam divergentis.” This 
is in his Annals under the year 1560; under 1566 he states that the Earl, * postquam 
vana spe matrimonii cum Regina magnas opes profudisset, spesque illa, Leicestrio 
jam apud Reginam potentissimo, et amicis in Aula fidem fallentibus, omnino in- 
fracta esset, impetrata venia, specie valetudinis recuperand, revera doloris minuendi 
causa, solum sponte mutavit.” Dugdale has translated this nearly literally in his Ba- 
ronage, referring to the Annals; yet Mr. Lodge gives it as Dugdale’s own statement, 
saying that the latter ‘“‘quotes Camden, I believe, erroneously.” The Annals of 
Camden seem, however, to be the sole original authority for all that has been written, 
imputing to the Earl such lofty and ambitious views. Then, with respect to the 
period of the Earl’s departure, Mr. Lodge has fallen into another error, adding, ‘ this 
happened in 1561, instead of 1566 ;” which leads him on to say, “ How long he now 
remained abroad, does not appear; but he was in London in December 1565, when 
he again obtained a licence to leave England.” He went soon after,” continues Mr. 
Lodge, “‘into Italy, where he seems to have sojourned four years;” the grounds for 
this supposition do not appear; but our anonymous Biographer distinctly states that 
the Earl returned home within fourteen months, and from his remarks on the great 
expense of the journey, and other minute particulars, it cannot be doubted that he 
afterwards remained constantly in England, “ for the most part,” as our Biographer 
says, “continuing in his house.” There is still another error arising from this jour- 
ney which requires to be noticed, namely, that the Earl (in order, it may be presumed, 
to second the virtues of “the baths of Padua,” by suitable exercise, and as an ap- 
propriate recipe for a gouty patient!) “while abroad served in the wars against the 
Turks.” This story is found in Banks’s Extinct Peerage, and repeated in that by 
Burke; at first I was much puzzled whence it could have originated; but I have now 
clearly traced it to its source; which is the paragraph in Camden’s Annals for 1566, 
following that already quoted. After mentioning the Earl’s departure, Camden goes 
on to say, “ At alii ex Anglorum gente,” other Englishmen (some of whom he after- 
wards enumerates), having a natural taste for war, went to Hungary, to engage them- 
selves in the war against the Turks, which then attracted the chivalry of all the nations 
of Europe. 

4 Strype gives the following account of this, his authority being Lord Burleigh’s 
Letters to Sir Thomas Smith: “In this month (Noy. 1564) the Lord Arundel re- 
mained as a prisoner in his own house. His offence was, that, being miscontented 
with sundry things, as he said, of interruption in his office, he surrendered his staff, 
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againe, he remained in her good fa- 
voure and grace a longe tyme. In 
w continewance he fell to the ex- 
treme disease of the gowte, wherby 
he was forced for remedye to seke the 
baynes about Padwaye,> to his mar- 
velous greate charges. In w% jorney 
his greate intertainment w‘ he re- 
ceived of forren Princes was much to 
be noted; they used him not in sorte 
of an ordinary nobleman, but w the 
greatest honour and solemnity, as to 
a personage of highe credit and fame, 
whose name had (before his person 
sene) bene well knowen and under- 
stoode amonge them. He returned 
home againe within fowertene moneths, 
perfectly restored to hisformer strengthe 
of lims and perfit health, and was so 
well wellcomed into England by his 
Owne cuntrymen, as he was met at 
Canterburye with men of reputation, 
oute of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, to 
the number of six or seaven hundred 
horse, the company dayly increasinge 
betwene that and London. Uppon 
Blackeheath many of the Aldermen of 
London, with the Recorder and grave 
mercheants, met w'* him. Beyonde 
Saint George his church there met 
him Brumley, after Lord 
Chauncelour, the Earle of Penbrooke, 
then Lord Steward of the Quenes 
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house, with the Earles of Huntington, 
Sussex, Warricke, and Lecester, with 
other noblemen, and gentlemen-pen- 
sioners, and others of the Quenes 
housholde. This companye beinge 
greate, not under 2,000 horse, accom- 
panied him throughe all the citye of 
London unto the Courte at Westmyns- 
ter, to his greate honor by testimonye 
of good affections towards him, the 
bells ringinge throughe the cyttie as 
he past. And theare the Londoners 
and gentlemen of the countrye depart- 
ed. After w* his Lordship, havinge 
donne his dutye to her Highnes, with- 
drewe home by water to his house at 
Strand,6 at whose landinge Goose- 
man, a man of noble house, then the 
Kinge of Spaynes Embassadour resi- 
dent here, met him curtouslye in the 
company of such Lords and Ladyes as 
weare of his owne familye and neare 
allied unto him, in showe of a greater 
inclination theare to do him honour 
more familiarly then otherwise he 
might in any other place. Thus the 
Earle remained in good and honora- 
ble contentment of life, for the most 
part continewinge in his house,’ other- 
wise then drawen by occasion of do- 
inge his dewtie to se the Quene, or 
beinge called uppon greate occasions § 
to serve in Counsaile, untill the Duke 











with sundry speeches of offence to the Queen’s Majesty. Whereof he was afterwards 
sorry. ‘ But,’ said the Secretary, ‘ I wish he had better thought thereon before.’ Since 
his committing he offended again, by using his house too openly for the resort of 
strangers to him. But afterwards he used his imprisonment circumspectly, and made 
all means to crave favour. But his suits were heard slowly, because he did not ac- 
knowledge himself a fauter.” (Annals, vol.i. p. 413.) The Earl manifested the 
same lofty demeanour, arising partly perhaps from feudal pride, and partly we may 
allow from the mens conscia recti, which had characterized his conduct towards Dudley 
and his councillors in the days of Edward the Sixth. 

5 “My Lorde of Arundell meaneth now, at the sprynge, for the better recoverye 
of his helthe, to go into Italie, having allredy obteyned leave so to doo.” Letter of 
Francis Alen to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Dec. 14, 1565. 

6 « Arundel-house then was the Bishop of Bath’s Inne, lately new builded (for a 
great part thereof) by the Lord Thomas Seymour, Admirall, which house came 
sithens to be possessed by the Earl of Arundel, and thereof called Arundel-house.” 
(Stow’s Survey, p. 489.) The Earl had purchased this mansion before 1557, when 
his grandson Philip, afterwards Earl of Arundel, was born in it. 

7 In the Royal MSS. (Brit. Museum) 12 A xv: are some Latin and Greek verses 
by Robert Owen, congratulating the Earl on his return to England. In the same 
volume is also a Latin oration on the death of Henry the Eighth, dedicated to the 
Earl by Jodocus Harchius. On both papers the Earl’s son-in-law, Lord Lumley, has 
inscribed his name. 

8 & In 1569, he was appointed one of the commissioners to inquire into the mur- 
ther of Henry King of Scotland, of which he avowed his opinion that Mary was inno- 
cent. His generous nature (remarks Mr. Lodge) loathed the snares with which 
Elizabeth and her ministers surrounded that unhappy Princess ; and, in a debate in 
the Privy Council on the suggestion of some new artifice against her, he had the 
boldness to say, in the Queen’s presence, that ‘the wisdom of the former age was so 
provident that it needed not, and so plain that it endured not, such shifts.” That 
which was called Mary’s party now reckoned on his uniform support ; but his sense 
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of Norfolke his sonne-in-lawes first 
trouble at Winsore, uppon w*" he, be- 
inge father-in-lawe to the said Duke, 
was allso restrained of his libertye, 
and that first to his owne lodginge in 
the towne, and thence more straighter 
to Eaton Colledge, where he longe re- 
mained by reason of a rebellion then 
newlye begun in the north parts,°® and 
thence co’maunded to his owne house 
at Nonesuche. In w* trouble he 
sustained noe small hinderance both 
of health and profit. For lacke of 
disgestion he grewe to his olde dis- 
eases ; and for lacke of opportunitie 
to his owne causes, he grewe to greate 
hindrances. But, as he, having all- 
waies an especiall regard to the dewty 
of his allegeance, was noe way to be 
touched with undutifullnes to his Sove- 
raigne or Country,’ howsoever the ie- 
lousie of that matter bredde cause of 
his trouble, so did he quietly indure 
those stormes till his restoarement to 
free libertye and his former estate. 
W indured not longe; but uppon 
farder greate cawses, laid to the said 
Duke’s charge, this Earle was againe 
restrained of his libertie and comitted 
to his house; out of which trouble, 
his clearnes appearinge (as ever it had 
donne) manifest to the worlde, he was 
againe released, and continewed in 
her Graces favour from thence forth 
as before he had donne. Thus did he 
taist the triail of his honour and 
truthe, and his magnanimitye was 
knowen in the bearinge of so sundrie 
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harde adversities; wherrin he showed 
himselfe to be none of those that weare 
to be accompted prowde in prosperity, 
and weake in adversitie; for, after all 
this, albeit his excedinge detriment in 
weightie cawses, grewe thearby, yet 
continewed he his honorable minde 
and behaviour, with great content- 
ment, voide of all grudge, to the de- 
lighte alwaies both of her Highues, 
and pleasure of his familiars and others 
his acquaintance, wittilie comfortinge 
himselfe with mirth, as well in Courte 
as in all other places where he came, 
w’ch overcominge of his affections and 
passions," that those hard cawses 
might otherwise have bredde, shewed 
him to be worthie estimation accord- 
inglye. 

His manners were ever gentle 
and wittie, with a kinde of an estate 
rather of nature then of any hardnes 
to be pleased. He was neither given 
to be populer, nor a companion for 
the lighter sort. He was not un- 
learned ; he was quicke and redy in 
conceivinge, and so much naturally 
given unto breefenes in utteringe of 
his mynde, that perhaps to the un- 
skilful he mighte seame somewhat 
harde ; but those his wordes, being 
shorte and fewe, carried matter in 
them, and weare allwaies fit and 
pythye. He could nothinge away 
with newfangled and curious tearmes 
nor late invented phrases, nether in 
talkinges nor writinges."2 He was 
never to be led in counsell, nor other- 











of loyalty and justice was as pure as his frankness and impartiality, and when Leices- 
ter imparted to him the plan secretly formed for a marriage between the Queen of 
Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, whose first lady was Arundel’s daughter, he declared 
that he would oppose it to the utmost, unless it were previously sanctioned by Eliza- 
beth’s consent. ; 

9 He is said by Mr. Lodge to have suffered another short imprisonment in the 
Tower at this time. ‘This was in the year 1572, and it was about the same period that 
the French alliance was projected for Queen Elizabeth, when, as Camden says: “ He 
openly withstood the Duke of Anjou’s addresses to the Queen; for, being a plain 
man, he candidly confessed that the French very little pleased him, using often to 
say, that his father’s dwelling in Sussex, opposite France, had taught him not to trust 
them.” 

10 This passage is marked with commas in the original, probably not as a quota- 
tion, but to point it out as emphatic. 

11 Marked in the same way as before. 

12 It has been observed that Sir Thomas Wilson, who was with the Earl at the 
Court of the Duchess of Parma at Brussels, relates in his Art of Logic, that the 
Karl there offended the Prince of ‘Orange by speaking no other language but his 
own; but I have not yet found the original passage.— That the Earl did not, however, 
oppose himself to the introduction of new fashions as well as new phrases, is proved 
by his having had the reputation of introducing coaches into England, and by his 
having been one of the first to present Queen Elizabeth with a pair of silk stockings, 
brought by him from Genoa. As is usual with new inventions, he has competitors 
for these honours. The first circumstance is noticed by Camden in a marginal note, 
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wise, from the plaine and sound ad- 
vise. He could hardlie beare with 
such as used the contrarye ; w™ often- 
tymes turned to his harme and hurte, 
but not to his dishonor. He could 
never incline to inriche himselfe by 
the Crowne, nor by extraordinarie 
fetches and compasses to the hindrance 
of fre trades, naturallie dewe to occu- 
piers; and thoughe thearbye his ha- 
bilitie in wealth might be perchance 
the scanter, yet, overcoming his affec- 
tions from such increase, he injoyed 
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rablelie to such as did succede him, as 
may appeare by theare portions, both 
in lands and statelie houses, and other- 
wise sufficientlie for the answeringe of 
the worlde. 

He married towe wives, the one 
beinge daughter to the Marques Dor- 
sett, and mother to all his Lordshipp’s 
children. The other daughter to Sir 
Jhon Arundell, of Lanherne in Corn- 
wall, and widdowe to Robert Earl of 
Sussexe.!8 His only sonne the Lord 
Matrevers,"* (who in his tyme was 





the tyme contentedlye, leavinge hono- worthely estemed the paragon of this 





when recording the Earl’s death: “* Comes Arundeliz obit, qui rhedarum quas 
Coches dicimus usum in Angliam induxit.” It has been generally assumed that 
Arundel brought the fashion with him on his return from Italy. Stowe, however, 
notices that Guylliam Boonen, a Dutchman, became Queen Elizabeth’s coachman in 
1564, and “ was the first that brought the use of coaches into England.” This was 
three years earlier; and eight years earlier still, in 1556, Sir T. Hoby offers the use 
of his coach to Lady Cecil, in 1556 (Burghley Papers, iii. No. 53). See the curious 
essay on this subject, by Mr. Markland, in the 20th volume of Archzologia. With 
respect to Queen Elizabeth’s first pair of silk stockings, their date seems to be 1561; 
when she “ was presented with a pair of black silk knit stockings, by her silk-woman 
Mrs. Montague, and thenceforth she never wore cloth hose any more.” Howel’s 
History of the World. So this also was before the Earl of Arundel’s return from 
Italy. Silk stockings continued, however, a suitable present for the Queen for many 
years; as we find that in 1588-9, Mrs. Vaughan’s New-year’s Gift to her Majesty 
was ‘a pair of silk stockings, and a pair of garters of white sypres.” . 

13 Among the paucity of dates yet collected relative to the early peerage, it is not 
surprising that those of the Earl’s two marriages, and that of the death of his first 
wife, should not be recorded. His second Countess had been left a widow by her 
first husband the Earl of Sussex, Nov. 27, 1542. She died Oct. 20, 1557; anda 
short account of her funeral is given in a curious contemporary diary employed by 
Strype, and from which, as it is still preserved in the British Museum, I propose to 
make some literal transcripts as supplementary to the present paper. I shall also 
take the same opportunity to make some remarks on the literary character which 
Walpole has assigned to the youthful Duchess of Norfolk, who died in childbed at the 
age of sixtcen; as well as to notice the history of the Earl’s library, afterwards aug- 
mented by his son-in-law Lord Lumley, and purchased by King James the First. 

14 The only other facts which seem to be preserved of the history of this noble 
youth are these two: his officiating as Chief Butler at the Coronation of Edward the 
Sixth (as before mentioned by our Biographer); and his having been one of the 
hostages during the negociation of the peace with France in April 1550. The prin- 
ciple on which these hostages were selected seems to have been that of taking those 
peers or heirs apparent of the most exalted rank who were yet children. The six 
sent on this occasion were young; the Duke of Suffolk (who died of the sweating 
sickness in the following year), the Earl of Hertford (who lived for seventy-one years 
after), the Lord Mautravers, the Lord Talbot, the Lord Strange, and the Lord Fitz- 
warein. The Earl of Hertford was then eleven, and Lord Mautravers twelve. The 
hostages were delivered at Guisnes and Ardres on the 7th of April, according to 
King Edward’s Diary ; Godwin says on the 8th, and returned on the 25th. [King 
Edward has given the list as above, and it is confirmed by the documents in Rymer’s 
Feedera; but Godwin supplies an incorrect list of five names only, in which he has 
placed the Earls of Arundel, Derby, and Bath, instead of their sons, and omitted 
Lord Talbot. This would be scarcely worth notice, had not Dugdale been misled by 
it, and followed the authority of Godwin in his Baronage, both under the titles of 
Arundel and Derby]. Lord Maltravers died at Brussels on the 30th of June 1556, 
and was buried there in the north aile of the cathedral church of St. Agatha. There 
is a whole-length portrait of him in Arundel Castle. Mr. Dallaway says it was 
painted at Bruges by Lucas de Heere ; and that there were two copies from it, one 
of which was burned at Cowdray, and the other is now at Parham. The picture at 
Parham is described by Mr, Cartwright, in his edition of the “ Rape of Arundel,” asa 
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realme,) not excedinge the age of 18 
yeares, did excell in all manner of good 
learninge and languages, in all activi- 
ties on horsbacke and on foote; and in 
his behaviour was a most righte cour- 
tiour, to the honour of this realme; 
who beinge but of those yeares, was 
sent Ambassadour to Maximilian the 
Kinge of Boemia, into the Lowe Coun- 
try, wheare, throughe a hot burninge 
fever, he ended this life; w°® newes 
beinge broughte unto his Lordship, 
thoughe the panges of fraile nature 
wrought for a while, yet he nobly past 
them over, thanking God most hartely 
in the accepting of him by so naturall 
and good an ende. 

For his towe daughters, the eldest 
caulled Jane, was married to the Lord 
Lumley ; the other, Marie, unto the 
Duke of Norfolke. This Duches be- 
inge but sixtene yeares of age, died in 
her childebed of the Earl of Surrey 
that nowe is. The other livinge to 
have toowe Sonnes and one Daughter, 
God tooke them all; and she, livinge 
longest, remained twentye yeares in 
this her Father’s house’ after the death 
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of his wife, as his nursse and deare- 
beloved childe; and then God tooke 
her allso from him, who beinge nowe 
of the age of threscore and eighte 
yeares, sore troubled with the goute, 
did neverthelesse with highe constancy 
and much fortitude indure all these 
stormes, with the rest before recited, 
as strongly as any noble person could. 
And ended his life with as greate 
charitye and mildnes as mighte be. 

Touchinge the partes that weare open 
and manifest in him, he was of the 
best sorted personage, nether of highte 
inordinate, nor of too base lownes; 
for the lineamentes of his bodye, of 
dewe and comely proportion,'® stronge 
of bone, furnished with cleane and 
firme fleshe, voide of fogines and fatnes. 

He died the 24 of Februarie in the 
yeare of our Lord 1579, and w" so- 
lemne pompe of costlye funerall was, 
accordinge unto his honorable cawl- 
inge, interred at his towne of Arundell, 
within the Church of the late Colledge 
theare, amongest the sumptious se- 
pulchres of his noble progenitors.7 So 
that he may verye well be thoughte 





half-length, representing a tall and thin young man, with a long pale visage, and short 


dark hair, attired in a rich black dress, with a‘black cap and feather. 


It bears the fol- 





lowing inscription: “ Harry Fitz-Alleyne, Lord Maltravers, eldest sonne to the 
Lorde Harry Erle of Arundell, deceased the laste day of July [June?], in the yeare 
of our Lorde God M.D.LVI. beyng of the age not fully xix yeares.” He had 
married Anne, daughter and sole heiress of Sir John Wentworth, of Gosfield in 
Essex, and the widow, Nov. 1, 1554, of Sir Hugh Rich, K.B. third son of Lord 
Chancellor Rich. Lady Maltravers was married thirdly to William Deane, esq. her 
servant, a nephew of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. She died Dec. 5, 1580, 
and was buried, according to her desire, within the tomb of her first husband in Gos- 
field church, having ordered 600 marks to be bestowed at her funeral. She left no 
issue by any of her husbands: but her last was the ancestor by a second marriage of 
a family which remained seated at Dynes in the parish of Much Maplestead, until the 
period of the Commonwealth. Morant’s Essex, vol. ii. pp. 278, 381. 

15 This passage shows the writer to have been one of the Earl’s domestics, and 
favours the idea that he was one of his chaplains. 

‘6 With respect to the Earl’s own portraits, there is a picture at Arundel castle, a 
half-length, in a cloak of damask, very deeply trimmed with white fur, which Mr. 
Dallaway in one place (Rape of Arundel, p. 142), attributes to Sir Antonio More, 
and in another (p. 164) to Cornelius Kettel; but the same description answers to the 
picture at Longleat, and there ascribed to Holbein, which has been engraved in 
Lodge’s “ Illustrious Portraits ;” and an engraving by C. Hall in 1778, is stated to 
have been also taken from a picture by Holbein, “ late in the Torrington collection.” 
Granger mentions another engraved portrait, “in armour, half-length; round cap, 
ruff ;” but the inscription of the copy he saw was in manuscript, and there may be 
some doubt of the correctness of the appropriation. 

17 Among these *‘ sumptuous sepulchres,” (of the present state of which so melan- 
choly an account was given in the.Gentleman’s Magazine for July last,) the Earl’s 
son-in-law Lord Lumley appears to have either placed, or intended to place, an eques- 
trian statue of the Earl. is only existing memorial, however, is the following in- 
scription on a large mural tablet of variegated marbles : 

Virtuti Et Honort Sacrum. 

Magnanimus Heros cujus hic cernitur effigies, cujusque hic subter sita sunt ossa, 

hujus territorii Comes fult: sui generis ab Alani filio cognominatus ; a Maltraverso, 
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by all the indiferent sorte, to have 
ended his dayes w greate honour, 
leavinge a memorye that he was one 
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who could not be demaied [denyed] in 
his tyme to be a flower of righte no- 
bilitye. 





THE ENDEAVOURER.—No. IX. 
STYLE. 
Que connexa est, et totis viribus fluit, fragosd atque interrupté melior oratio—QUINCT. 


IT would seem natural that every 
man, who designs to lay his thoughts 
before the world, should desire to ex- 
hibit them in as attractive a dress as 
he can command; for he must be 
aware the attention is most easily 
gained to that which is presented in 
the most pleasing form; and, though 
that which he has to communicate 
should be of such pre-eminent value, 
that he may suppose the public would 
be willing to receive it even in the 
rudest style, he must surely be better 
pleased, if, when he communicates it, 
he thinks that he may defy the criti- 
cism of his readers, than if he feel 
himself obliged to solicit their in- 
dulgence. 

Yet from the manner in which some 
authors have written, it might be sup- 
posed that they expected their readers 
would be more delighted with vulgar 
and barbarous diction, and with un- 
couth and obscure tortuosities of phrase, 
than with elegance, nervousness, and 
perspicuity. Some, with models of 


the highest merit before their eyes, 
models which the world has long 
approved and admired, and which 
themselves ought to have emulated, 
have departed from them as far as 
possible. What, it may be asked, but 
a supposition that the public was in- 
disposed to receive excellence, could 
induce Bentham to exhibit his barba- 
rous jargon with the pages of Black- 
stone in his sight; or prevail on an 
author who ought to have rivalled 
Hume, to write history in a style 
of which Hume would have been 
ashamed? 

Whether this were really the reason 
why these writers obtruded their pro- 
ductions on the public in such a garb ; 
whether the affectation of singularity 
led them astray; whether, from de- 
fective taste, they were unable to dis- 
tinguish grace from deformity; or 
whether, being unable, from whatever 
cause, to attain elegance, they hoped 
to make it apparent that they despised 
it, and to persuade the world, by their 








Clunensi, et Oswaldestrensi, honoribus eximiis, Dominus insuper ac Baro nuncupa- 
tus; Garteriani ordinis equestris, sane nobilissime, Sodalis dum vixit antiquissimus ; 
Arundelliz Comitis Gulielmi filius unicus et successor, omniumque virtutum parti- 
ceps. Qui Henrico octavo, Edwardo sexto, Marie et Elizabethe, Angliz regibus a 
secretis consiliis, ville quoque Calisie prefecturam gessit; et cum Henricus rex Bo- 
loniam in Morines obsidione cinxerat, exercitis sui Marischallus primarius; deinde 
Regis fuit Camerarius, ejusque filio Edwardo, dum coronaretur, Marischalli regni 
officium gerebat; eique sicut antea patri Camerarius factus. Regnante vero Maria 
regina, coronationis solemni tempore Summus constituitur Conestabularius, Domis- 
que Regis postmodo Prefectus, ac Consilii Preses; sicut et Elizabethe Regine, 
cujus Hospitij similiter Seneschallus fuit. Ita vir iste genere clarus, publicis bene 
functis magistratibus clarior, honore florens, labore fractus, etate confectus, postquam 
zetatis suse annum LXVIII. attigisset, Londini xxv die Februarij anno nostre salutis a 
Christo MDLXxIX. pié et suaviter in Domino obdormivit. 

Johannes Lumley, Baro de Lumley, gener pientissimus, supreme voluntatis vindex, 
socero suavissimo et patrono optimo magnificentissimé funerato, non memorize quam 
immortalem sibi multifariis virtutibus comparavit, sed corporis mortalis ergo, in spem 
felicis resurrectionis, reconditi, hanc illi ex propriis armaturis statuam equestrem pro 
munere extremo, uberibus cum lachrymis, devotissimé consecravit. 

As equestrian statues are so unusual in English churches, it is difficult to under- 
stand what Lord Lumley intended; but from the words “ ex propriis armaturis,” it 
would seem to have been a figure clothed with the Earl’s own armour, a species of 
memorial, judging from our present remains, almost unique. It would, however, be 
one exceedingly liable to spoliation. Lord Lumley placed in 1596 a short English in- 
scription on the monument of the Earl’s father and grandfather. His own monu- 
— at Cheam in Surrey, has a Latin inscription much resembling in style the pre- 
ceding. 
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example, that it ought to be despised, 
I shall not be positive in asserting ; 
but I shall perhaps not err greatly in 
observing that there are many other 
authors who too much resemble them 
in ungracefulness of composition, and 
are too neglectful of condensation and 
correction, and too ready to cover 
their pages with loose, vulgar, and 
colloquial phraseology. The opinions 
which influence their practice are 
shown, and refuted, in the words of 
the great critic of antiquity. Curam 
omnem compositionis excludunt, atque 
illum horridum sermonem, ut forte ef- 
Sluxerit, modo magis naturalem, modo 
etiam mayis virilem esse contendunt. 
Verim id est maxime naturale, quod fiert 
natura optimé patitur. Fortius verd 
qui incompositum potest esse, quam junc- 
tum, et bene collocatum ? Cur ergo vires 
ipsus specie solvi patent, quando nec 
ulla res sine arte satis valeat, et comi- 
tetur semper artem decor? They ex- 
clude labour from writing, and con- 
tend that rough language, as it may 
chance to be poured forth, is both 
more natural, and more forcible and 
manly, than studied composition. But 
let them be assured that that is most 
natural which makes the nearest ap- 
proach to the highest excellence that 
nature admits ; and let them ask them- 
selves, how that which is ill-arranged 
and disjointed can be more forcible 
than that which is compact and dis- 
posed with skill; or why they should 
suppose the strength of language to be 
lessened if art be used in writing it, 
when every thing else fails of its effect 
without art, and since without art, in 
human productions, there can be 
neither elegance nor beauty ? 

Mankind have however shewn, in 
innumerable instances, that they are 
but little desirous to cherish or pre- 
serve any writing, especially of a 
didactic or historical kind, that is not 
of decided excellence as well in its 
style as in its matter, however will- 
ingly they may receive it, at its first 
appearance, and excuse its inelegance, 
for the sake of any novelty of informa- 
tion that it may contain. Boileau has 
long ago remarked, and with great 
justice, that the generality of readers 
are better pleased to be elegantly 
reminded than coarsely informed, and 
will more readily welcome old thoughts 
in a graceful dress than new thoughts 
in the garb of vulgarity. 

The following remarks are addressed 
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to such of the young, rather than the 
old, as may be dispossd to listen to 
the opinion of the great Roman critic 
whom I have just quoted; and are 
intended to reduce into a compendium 
all the principal rules necessary to be 
observed by him who aspires to a style 
of no inferior degree of merit. For 
information concerning minute par- 
ticulars, the different sorts of style 
suited to different subjects, and the 
various figures by which language is 
animated or embellished, the student 
must have recourse to more communi- 
cative instructors. 

No style can be called excellent 
which does not possess the qualities 
of perspicuity, correctness, elegance, 
harmony, and force. 

Perspicuity has been justly termed 
the first virtue of a writer; a virtue of 
which he that wishes his thoughts to 
find a ready reception in the mind of 
his reader cannot be too studious. 
He must be careful that nothing be 
wanting in his periods to elucidate his 
sense, and nothing inserted which may 
obscure it. He must be precise in the 
choice of his words, that every one of 
them may express the exact meaning 
which he wishes to convey, and no- 
thing more. He must be mindful to 
put both his things and his words in 
their proper places, so that it may be 
impossible to alter his a:rangement 
but for the worse. He must review 
his pages again and again, and con- 
template every possible sense in which 
his phrases may be taken, that he may 
clear them from all ambiguity and 
indistinctness, and leave nothing in 
them which may be understood in a 
sense different from that which he in- 
tends. He must remember that it is 
his business to write not only so that 
he may be understood, but so that he 
may not possibly be misunderstood. 
He must not give his reader the trou- 
ble of searching for his meaning, but 
must make it lie clearly apparent on 
the surface, obvious at the first glance. 
He should be sparing of parentheses, 
which, indeed, are seldom necessary 
but to the careless. or unskilful, and 
should never crowd together particu- 
lars which would be more luminously 
expressed by being separated. 

He that is studious of perspicuity, 
will, .if he have a critical knowledge 
of the language in which he writes, 


seldom fail of being correct. Such 
knowledge, however, even to the 
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minutest niceties, is absolutely neces- 
sary; for a writer may sometimes 
make his meaning in a passage suffi- 
ciently plain, and yet fall into a gram- 
matical inaccuracy. Many an inferior 
scribbler has been sufficiently per- 
spicuous, and yet been guilty in every 
page of the grossest violations of 
grammar. But an author may be both 
perspicuous and correct without being 
elegant. That his style may deserve 
the character of elegance, it is in the 
first place necessary that he avoid all 
words and phrases that approach in 
the slightest degree to vulgarity or 
meanness. He must be observant of 
purity, and must avoid foreign idiom 
and pedantry of every kind. Hemust 
be judicious in his use of ornament, 
and must preserve a just mean between 
tawdriness and austerity of style, for 
he will offend as much against elegance 
by using too much decoration as too 
little. He must be cautious in em- 
ploying figures, must never introduce 
them but when they are of use, and 
must never suffer them to lead him 
into incongruities. When occasion 
requires conciseness, he must know 
how to be brief without being harsh ; 
and when diffusion is necessary, how 
to be copious without being loquacious. 
He must keep at a distance alike from 
stiffness and from negligence; his 
language must be neither too lax nor 
too much sustained. And he must 
always remember that artis est artem 
celare, that it is the business of art to 
hide art, and that to labour his periods 
is useless unless he labour them suffi- 
ciently to conceal his labour. 

With these qualities must be united 
harmony, for a style cannot give full 
satisfaction unless it be agreeable to 
the ear. Felicissimus sermo est, says 
Quintilian, cui et recius ordo, et apta 
junctura, et cum his numerus opportune 
cadens contingit. ‘There is a tune,” 
says Horne Tooke, “in every good 
style.”** Without harmony, an author 
can neither hope that his thoughts 
will make the impression which he 





* Of the numeris opportune cadens, 
the Greeks and Latins, as is known to 
all who are acquainted with the critics of 
antiquity, were sometimes more than 
necessarily studious; modern writers, at 
least the best of them, have been sensible 
of its value, but many of them have not 
been diligent or successful in the cultiva- 
tion of it. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1833. 
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desires, nor that they will be willingly 
retained in the reader’s memory. ‘‘ The 
eloquence of Demosthenes,’’ observes 
Cicero, ‘‘ would have been much less 
forcible, had it not been numeris con- 
torta, hurled forth in numbers.” ‘Let 
us reflect,’ remarks Shenstone, “‘ what 
texts of Scripture, what lines in poetry, 
or what periods we most remember 
and quote, either in verse or prose, 
and we shall find them to be only 
musical ones.”” The art of duly modu- 
lating prose may be best attained by 
attention to the rythm of the most 
elegant writers ; but no man can hope 
to be eminently successful in it, unless 
he be endowed by nature with an ear 
for melody of style ; a qualification so 
totally independent on a musical ear, 
that he who has the most delicate ear 
for music may be utterly deficient in 
it, and he that is insensible to music 
may possess it in the highest degree. 
But a writer must bear in mind, that, 
whilst he is anxious to reject from his 
prose all that is harsh and discordant, 
he must be equally anxious not to 
versify it, or to fatigue the ear by un- 
varied monotony. 

But anauthor’s perspicuity, elegance, 
and harmony, will avail him but im- 
perfectly, unless he can invigorate his 
diction with energy and force. For 
this purpose, he must choose the 
strongest and most expressive phra- 
seology, and construct his sentences 
in such a manner that every word 
may make its due impression, and 
that what he designs to be emphatic 
may be as emphatic as possible. He 
must make such a disposition of his 
thoughts that any alteration in their 
order would but enfeeble their effect. 
He must never be stagnant, and must 
be cautious not to clog nervous phrases 
with weak additions. In correcting 
his paragraphs, he must be anxious 
not to sacrifice energy to smoothness. 
His manner, if he would be eminently 
energetic, must be succinct rather than 
diffuse, inartificial rather than ornate, 
bold rather than refined. Vigour of 
style, it may be observed, has attracted 
numbers of readers to books, whom, 
but for this quality, their want of 
elegance would have repulsed. 

Those who cultivate style, however, 
must always remember that the qua- 
lities which constitute excellence of 
language can be the result only of the 
same qualities of thought. He who 
has studied the whole art of compo- 
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sition, without having stored his mind 
with knowledge, and strengthened 
and fertilized it by meditation and 
exercise, so as to be able to produce 
matter on which his eloquence may 
be displayed, will find himself, when 
he sits down to write, like a warrior 
who should go to battle having a sheath 
without a sword. 
i 


—_ 
OFFICE OR SCIENCE OF A SCRIVENER. 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 

W. L. D’s article (pt. i. p. 578) is 
very uscfui to enable persons to un- 
derstand the business of a Scrivener; 
and if he would send to you the result 
of the legal proceedings taken by the 
Scriveners’ Company, published in 
1768, a still more satisfactory conclu- 
sion might be come to. 

By the 22 H. 8 (A.D. 1530) the office 
of a Scrivener was declared to be a 
mystery or science, to screen certain 
foreigners practising writing, from 
vexatious informations, which they 
had been subjected to under the penal 
statutes then in force concerning foreign 
handicraftsmen. 

The Scriveners had once exclusive 
chartered privileges within the corpo- 
ration to which they belonged. The 
Inns of Court are voluntary societies 
without charters. Other towns be- 
sides London had their Scriveners. 
It would appear by the preface to Shep- 
herd’s Touchstone, that in 1628, out of 
those limits none were prohibited by 
law from making acommon assurance. 

Their business among the Romans 
was to dress and form the acts and 
judicial proceedings of the Higher 
Judges. The Chancellor was some- 
times called a Scribe or Notary in the 
Saxon times. (Crabb 17.) 

The Courts of Common Law have 
power over them as the makers of 
deeds, and will order them to deliver 
up what is entrusted to them in the 
way of their profession. Skin. 1, Mich. 
21,C.2. B. R. 

A Scrivener is a counsel to a man 
who will advise with him. Skin. 404. 

There are, at the present day, ten 
different degrees of Scriveners, or per- 
sons permitted to prepare, for fee or 
reward, deeds and writings, five of 
which belong to the Inns of Court, viz. 
serjeants at law, barristers, special 
pleaders, draftsmen in equity, and 
conveyancers ; two to the courts of 
law and equity, viz. solicitors and 
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attornies; two to the civil law, notaries 
and proctors; and .one peculiar to 
Scotland, agents or procurators. 

All these persons are exempted from 
the penalty of the statute of 1804, 
commonly called the Stamp Act, which 
exemption in law implies a permission. 

The following is the oath now taken 
by the Notaries of London on their 
admission to the Scriveners’ Company, 
who serve an apprenticeship of seven 
years to Scriveners, being notaries, 
or they are refused the freedom of the 
Company. 

I, N. D. do swear upon the Holy Evan- 
gelists, to be true and faithful unto our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his heirs and 
successors, Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, and to be true and just in mine Office 
and Science, and to do my diligence, that 
all the deeds which I shall make to be 
sealed, shall be well and truly done, after 
my learning, skill, and science, and shall 
be duly and advisedly read over and ex- 
amined before the ensealing of the same ; 
and especially I shall not write, nor suffer 
to be written by any of mine, to my power 
or knowledge, any deed or writing to be 
sealed, wherein any deceit or falsehood 
shall be conceived, or in my conscience 
suspected to lie, nor any deed bearing 
date of long time past before the ensealing 
thereof, nor bearing any date of any time 
to come; neither shall I testify, nor suffer 
any of mine to testify, to my power or 
knowledge, any blank charter or deed, 
sealed before the full writing thereof ; 
and neither for haste nor for covetousness, 
I shall take upon me to make any deed, 
touching inheritance of lands, or estate 
for life or years, nor any deed of great 
charge, whereof I have not cunning, with- 
out good advice and information of coun- 
cil: and all the good rules and ordinances 
of the Society of Scriveners of the City 
of London, I shall well and truly keep 
and observe to my power, so far as God 
shall give me grace. So help me God, 
and the holy conteuts of this Book. 


Hull. H. S. 


—-<D>— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 6. 

AS your Magazine is the natural 
and legitimate depository for all the 
“decayed intelligence’’ of the United 
Kingdom, I send you herewith a cor- 
rect account and accurate drawings of 
the stones lately found at Hartlepool, 
and which have been already figured 
and extensively circulated by the 

“‘ Durham Advertiser.” 
In the month of July. last, in dig- 
ging the foundations of a house be- 
longing to Mr. John Bulmer, in a ficld 
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called ‘‘ Cross close,” at a distance of 
about 135 yards from the present 
church-yard, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, at the depth of three feet and 
a half, and immediately upon the 
limestone, the workmen discovered 
several skeletons lying in a position 
nearly north and south. The bones 
were carefully removed under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. Bulmer and Mr. 


Runic Gravestones found at Hartlepool. 
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Ecles, and deposited in the church- 
yard. 

A large number of the skulls were 
resting on small flat plain stones, va- 
rying from four to five inches square, 
and under a few were discovered stones 
bearing inscriptions, and marked with 
the cross. 

Drawings of the two most perfect 
are sent herewith. 

















The chiselling of the first is as crisp 
and as sharp as if it had been cut yes- 
terday, and the letters are smooth and 
well finished. This stone (of compact 
limestone) is 113 inches square, and 
the surface is smooth and polished. 








H 
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The second stone looks more an- 
cient, and is not so perfect; its di- 
mensions are nine inches by six. Se- 
veral other stones bearing crosses and 
inscriptions in old English character 
were found, but they are much obli- 
terated. On one of them may be dis- 
tinctly traced REQVIEZCAT ; and in 
a future communication (if the inserip- 
tions may be correctly traced) they 
will be transmitted to you, for the 
consideration of your antiquarian 
readers. 

The inscriptions sent herewith are 
ancient, and evidently Runic ;—that 
they are monumental records, does 
not admit of a doubt, and they are 
submitted without further comment to 
the attention of the learned. 

It may, however, be necessary to 
state, that Hartlepool is a peninsula 
in the county of Durham, and that a 
convent flourished here at a very early 
period. Hicu or Bega was the foun- 
dress about the year 640. She was 
succeeded by Hilda, a lady of noble 
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birth and saintly virtues, who re- 
moved to Whitby in the year 658. 
After this period no further record 
exists of the convent at Hartlepool, 
which is supposed to have been de- 
stroyed by the Danes in a predatory 
excursion in 800 A. D.* 

From these meagre fragments little 
can be gleaned to assist the ‘‘ pain- 
ful’’ antiquary, and even the site of 
the monastery has not been preserved 
by local tradition. 

By the discovery of so many skele- 
tons lying in nearly the same position, 
it may fairly be presumed that the 
burial-place of the monastery has 
been disturbed, and it is very possible 
that the above inscription may throw 
additional light on this conjecture. 

The skeletons are not “‘ large boned.”’ 
The skulls and thigh-bones are gene- 
rally in good preservation, and some 
of the skulls are adorned with goodly 
rows of teeth; but none of the skele- 
tons are so perfect as to permit an 
anatomist to pronounce decidedly to 

Adra orrosto atti hann 
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what sex they belong,—for my part, 
I am strongly inclined to consider 
them principally of the feminine gen- 
der. 

As a street is building in the “Cross 
close,” other vestiges of former days 
will undoubtedly come to light, and 
you will be furnished with every cir- 
cumstance worthy of communication. 

Some persons “ learned in ancient 
lore,” consider them to be the bones 
of ‘‘ mighty warriors ;” and_ skulls 
having been found detached from any 
corresponding bones, would lead to 
the conjecture that the owners had 
come to an “‘ untimely end.”” 

From its exposed position, Hartle- 
pool would be frequently submitted to 
the visitations of Danish rovers; and 
even after the conquest, Malcolm III. 
committed great excesses, and ravaged 
the “‘ fair countree.” 

In 1153, a Danish “ forage” is ce- 
lebrated in song, wherein Hartlepoo} 
appears to have suffered severely. 


Secundum ad locum, qui Hiarta- 
poll (Hartlepol) vocatur, cum co- 
piis equestribus prlium conse- 
ruit: quibus in fugam actis, ali- 
quot etiam nayes, coesis et extur- 
batis vectorbus, occupavit. Hee 
memorat Einarus: Regius acutum 
momordit ensis, ubi sanguine tela 
mandebant, ibantque in hostem 
una satellites fideles apud Hiarte- 
polum. 


Sudr vid Hiartapoll vid 
Riddara—lid, oc kom 
Peim 4 fidtta, oc hraud 
Par skip nockor. Sva 
segir EHinar Einarr: 
Beit bidlungs hiérr 
Blod fell 4 dirr 

Hid fylgdiz holl 

Vid Hiartapoll. 
Hugiun gladdi heit 
Hruduz Engla beit 
Ox vitnis vin 

Um val kasta vin. 


Esca corvum calens ex- 
hilarabat; adaucta lupo est vini 
copia; rheni supra faleonem den- 
suit anglicorum strages cadaverum. 

Antiq. Celto-Seandica,—J. Johrstone, p. 168. 

On the ‘‘ reading” of the inscrip- 


all further 
tions, however, much will depend, 


X.Y. 


and I therefore spare you 
speculations for the present. 


—- fe 


Statius and Claudian, and the gram- 
marian-poet of Bourdeaux, lived long 
after the preaching and propagation of 
the Christian faith; yet their poems 
are as pagan as those of Lucretius 
and Virgil. In their creations, ex- 
cept it arise from the inferiority of 
their genius, Olympus has lost no- 
: ; , thing of the splendour of its halls, 
tion, before it gave any marks of its yor ‘Tartarus of the gloom of its infer- 
presence or influence on their Poctry. na} chambers. The earth is still filled 

* See Surtees’s History of Durham, with its florid and presiding deities. 
and History of Hartiepool,— Annas The Oreads are still, as of old, bound- 
Sanctus Habspurgo, p. 739, &e. ing over their beloved domains. The 


On Sacrep Poetry, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF PRUDENTIUS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS FROM HIM. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 

THE Christian Religion had for a 
long period of time been making its 
advances into the hearts, and drawing 
to itself the belief of the Roman na- 
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nymphs of wells and fountains are 
still visible beneath the glassy wave : 


«« Satyrs and sylvan forms were seen, 
Peeping from forth their coverts green.” 


And all bears the marks of a supersti- 
tion still flourishing in the credulous 
descriptions of Poetry. That the dif- 
fusion of the Christian religion had a 
direct and proper tendency, according 
to the hypothesis of the French wri- 
ter before noticed, to awaken the 
energies, refine the principles, and in- 
crease the attractions of poetry, we 
are afraid, cannot be recognized in 
looking into the productions of the 
later poets of the Roman empire. 
While the heathen worshippers, Sta- 
tius and Claudian, have left us works 
of very considerable beauty, and va- 
rious excellence; while the poems of 
the former abound with very poetical 
conceptions, and with very refined 
learning ; while the latter possesses a 
luxuriance in his descriptions, a rich- 
ness and fullness of effect in his pic- 
tures; while he rivals Rubens him- 
self in his splendid procession of alle- 
gorical figures ; a poet of no ignoble 
name was then living, who had em- 
braced the Christian religion with the 
sincerity of a believer, who practised 
its precepts with the purity of a saint, 
and who defended its doctrines with 
the zeal of a convert. 

The Poems of Prudentius are in 
strong contrast, in subject as in style, 
to those of his contemporaries. There 
are marks in him of an imagination 
chastened and subdued. With the 
change in his religion, an alteration 
apparently took place in his mental 
associations and habits. His genius 
was lowered as his spirit was chas- 
tened. He seems to have erased from 
his mind the dangerous and dazzling 
imagery too familiar to his youth; to 
have looked back with fear or disgust 
to the enchantments and spells that 
controlled his erring fancy, and to 
have repaired by the devotion of his 
converted spirit, for the deluded wan- 
derings in the morning of his life. 
With self-reproach, and severe con- 
demnation, he reflected on the vicious 
habits which were the fruit of a false 
and destructive belief, and of those 
guilty years when he still fondly clung 
to the falling altars of the idol-gods, 
though the death of Pan had been 
pronounced, and the cry of the de- 
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parting deities had resounded through 
their shrines. 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, or 
Marcus Aurelius Clemens * Prudentius, 
was born in the year P. C. 348, in the 
consulship of Salia, in Spain. The 
place of his birth has not been accu- 
rately ascertained, and the doubts of 
the critics are held in suspense be- 
tween the rival claims of Saragossa 
and Calagorra; though the former 
(the Cesar Augusta of the ancients) 
ranks the greatest names among the 
commentators in its favour. To an 
impartial eye the authority of either 
does not seem very strong, or very un- 
equal, as it rests chiefly on the appli- 
cation of the term Nostra Urbs, when 
he speaks of them. In the hymn 
written in honour of the Martyr of 
Calagorra, he says, 

“ Hoc bonum Salvator ipse, quo fruamur, 
prestitit, 

Martyrum cum membra nostro consecra- 
vit oppido.” 

And in another place he says, “‘ nostra 

gestabit Calagurris ;”” while, on the 

other hand, in a hymn commemorat- 

ing the eighteen Saragossa Martyrs, 

he writes, 

“ Bis novem noster populus sub uno 

Martyrum servat cineres sepulchro.” 


It has been judiciously supposed by 
Mariana, in her History of Spain, 
that the poet calls them Nostra, as 
they were situated in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, his native country; as a 
Norfolk poet might call, as occasion 
required, either Norwich or Lynn his 
city. Aldus, the great printer, in his 
Life of Prudentius, says that he was 
Consul at Marseilles, a double mis- 
take in a few words; the first from 
reading Vir Consularis for Vir Claris- 
simus ; and, secondly, from mistaking 
Salia for Messalia. Prudentius fre- 
quented as a youth the schools of the 
rhetoricians, where eloquence and ex- 
tempore speaking were taught. He 
was brought up to the law; became an 
advocate; afterwards was appointed 
a judge, or preses over two cities; and 
then was promoted to a high civil ap- 
pointment at court, where he remained 
till the death of Theodosius ; when it 
is probable he retired, if not into ab- 





* Antonius rejects the Prenomen of 
“ Quintus.” See his Bibliotheca His. 
panica, vol. IT. p. 165. 
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solute solitude and seclusion, yet into 
such a separation from the world, as 
was suitable to the melancholy and 
meditation of his advancing life. He 
calls himself (Hymn iv. 514) ‘* Rusti- 
cus Poeta.”’ He kept the religious 
fasts which were in use at the time; 
abstained entirely from meat; and 
never neglected the prayers at stated 
hours, according to the venerable 
forms of the early church. The habit 
of his life approached closely to the 
forms of monastic institutions. He 
was suddenly called from this retire- 
ment, to attend the Emperor Hono- 
rius in his journey from Ravenna, 
and commanded to meet him at Rome. 
Prudentius in his way stopt at the 
tomb of a favourite saint, whom he 
celebrated in his Hymns, and he in- 
voked the tutelary protection of the 
martyr Cassianus. The prayer of the 
pious worshipper was granted, and he 
returned home; having devoted the 
time which he spent at Rome, not to 
the contemplation of the monuments 
of art, or in admiring its almost celes- 
tial forms of sculpture or of painting; 
but in visiting the cemeteries where 
the ashes of the holy martyrs reposed, 
in penetrating into the gloomy and 
awful galleries of the catacombs, and 
in discovering every place, however 
neglected or obscure, that had been 
consecrated to the purposes of reli- 
gion. Prudentius was to be scen 
within the church of Mola, kneeling 
before the tomb of the holy Cassian, 
or the sainted Hippolytus. 


«* Tunumeros cineres sanctorum Romula 
in urbe 
Vidimus, O Christi Valeriane sacer.” 


Yet we lose the weakness of his su- 
perstition in the voice of genuine hu- 
manity, when we find him supplicat- 
ing the Emperor to abolish the cruel 
and sanguinary exhibitions of the 
gladiators. It was at the mature age 
of fifty-seven, that he addicted him- 
self seriously to Poetry, though he 
had written amatory verses in his 
youth. We have no means of ascer- 
taining the time of his.death. Accord- 
ing to Barthius, Prudentius was called 
“« Amenus, quia omnium Christiano- 
rum poetarum amenitate et varietate 
lyricorum Carminum longe sit prin- 
ceps ;” and the Critic gives a list of 
names bestowed on other writers in a 
similar manner, as Claudianus mag- 
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nus, Sidonius modestus, Sallustius li- 
beralis, Juvenalis ethicus, &c. We 
shall now give the Poet’s account of 
his life, as it appears in the first of 
his Hymns: if our translation is not 
found very poetical, we must be con- 
tent to take refuge in the satisfaction 
that it is faithful. 


‘ Twice thirty years along the moving sky 
Have flown, scarce less, since I 
Drank the sweet vital air, the solar beam ; 
And was my life a dream, 
A blank and useless void unmark’d by 
good ? 
Since first a child I stood 
Beneath the master’s chastening rod, o1 
when 
Mixing a man with men, 
I took the youthful toga, and the boon 
Of boundless freedom,—soon— 
Ah! sullying soon the modest cheek of 
youth, 
Its innocence and truth. 
Then mixing in the Forum, and the war 
Of words, made worse appear 
The better reason, arguing for a lie, 
The pleader’s sophistry. 
Thence soon remoyd, glad change! and 
far away 
O’er many a goodly city, sway 
I held of Prefect, tempering the law dis- 
creet, 
Evil and good to meet; 
Till now advane’d (so did the Prince's 
eye 
My weak deserts espie) 
Second in rank, I stood by Casar’s throne! 
Ah, me! for life had flown 
Swiftly the while, and silent, of the speed 
Of Time not taking heed, 
Or how far back the lengthening annals 
date 
Of Salia’s consulate, 
Stamp of my birth,—these scatter’d locks 
declare 
How many a season fuir, 
Fresh with the vernal rose, the summer 
bloom 
I’ve seen; anon the tomb 
Shall level all my glory,—all shall be 
Erewhile alike to me. 
Therefore, mature in wisdom, now be 
heard 
My monitory word, 
¢ The world thou lovest, surely thou shalt 
lose.’ 
Unwisely didst thou. choose 
And let the sinful soul at the dying day 
(Its follies past away,) 
Fly tothe Lord, forgiveness seek, his name 
With song and praise proclaim. 
The Lord Jehovah—let thine anger strike 
The heretic alike, 
And heathen superstition.— Let thy voice 
With tidings glad rejoice 
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Through Rome—while the brute gods 
and idols lie 

Scatter’d in dust. A cry 
Lift up to heaven, hymning with harp and 

psalms, 

The robes, the waving palms, 

The wreaths of glory round the Apostle’s 
brows, 

And ker, the Virgin Spouse. 

So (wrapt my soul in penitence and praise) 

Gladly my mortal days 
Would I shake off—and where my dying 

tongue 

And faultering speech have hung 
E’en to its latest accents—there, in heaven 

May I be found—forgiven ! 

As regards the theological opinions 
of the Christian poet, we will recapi- 
tulate them as briefly as we can. He 
believes in the divine essence, distinct 
in three persons, 


Unum namque Deum colimus sub nomine 
i 4 mY 
rino. 


Of Christ, he asserts, 

Forma Patris veri, verus stat Filius. 

He affirms that God is nof the au- 
thor of evil : 


Inventor vitii non est Deus. 


He acknowledges the corruption of 
mankind. He calls the angels the 
aerial ministers of God, and affirms 
that Satan by his own act of sin and 
disobedience fell from their illustrious 
order. Of the primal innocence of 
man, his free will, his fall, his resto- 
ration through Christ, he speaks in 
the acknowledged language of the 
Church. He discriminates clearly be- 
tween the design and spirit of the Law 
and Gospel. 

He argues against the Patripas- 
sians, and asserts ‘‘ Ut Filium, non Pa- 
trem a patriarchis visum!”’ He dis- 
putes against the Sabellian heresy, 
and reproaches the Jews for their re- 
fusal to acknowledge the Messiah. He 
opposes the followers of Ebion, Arte- 
mon, Photinus, &c. whom he calls 
Homuncionites ; he contradicts the 
heresies of Cerdo and Apelles, and 
those who favoured the opinion of the 
phantasm of Christ; he affirms his re- 
surrection, contradicts the erroneous 
tenets of the Marcionites, and lastly, 
in opposing Symmachus, refutes the 
arguments which he used to promote 
the restoration of the heathen mytho- 
logy. Such is a summary, gathered 
from his poems, of the orthodox belief 
and sentiments of Prudentius ; but his 
errors also must not be unobserved, of 
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which the first is the Invocation of 
Saints, as St. Lawrence, St.Cassian, &c. 
Into this dangerous heresy many early 
members of the Church, of great learn- 
ing and celebrity, seem to have fallen. 
On purgatory, his opinions agreed 
with those of Jerome, lrenzus, and 
Lactantius. As regards religious ce- 
remonies, he mentions pictures repre- 
senting the deaths of the martyrs placed 
in the Churches; and funeral rites 
and altars partaking of Pagan and 
Jewish superstition: he enlarges also 
on the merits of the martyrs, and their 
influence over the cities in which they 
died. Le Clere has accused him of 
leaning to the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the Ebionites and Manichzans, of ab- 
stinence from flesh (see Cathem. n. v. 
56). He seems to have fallen into 
one of the superstitious practices of 
the times, which permitted the use of 
fish and fowl, while it rejected that of 
the larger animals. Concerning his 
doctrine of the remission of the pains 
of punishment in purgatory, Pruden- 
tius seems merely to have repeated 
that which is to be found in the works 
of St. Augustine and Chrysostom. 
The poems of Prudentius consist of 
his Hymns, twelve in number; these 
were composed to be recited on festal 
days, or at stated times of prayer. 
We wish we could speak as highly of 
the poetical genius displayed in them, 
as we do of their humble and devout 
spirit. We shall however endeavour 
to give an extract from the fifth. 
Up rose swarthy Pharaoh then 
In his wrath, and to his men 
Gave command with spear and shield, 
Over frith, and over field, 
Marching to the trumpet’s swell 
They should follow Israel. 
Look anon, and you might see 
In chained armour to the knee, 
Moor and Aithiop side by side 
And the tall Shangalla stride, 
O’er their dark brows their 
glancing, 
Unsheathed swords and javelins dancing, 
And far along the evening gale 
You might catch the trumpet’s wail. 
In close wedge the legions came, 
And with nostril breathing flame 
Prancing the snaftled steeds were seen, 
High spread in air their banners sheen; 
And frowning o’er the dark array 
The dragon standard led the way. 
Through sultry sands, and desarts parch’d, 
Faint Israel’s wearied numbers march’d, 
Free from gyve, and free from chain, 
Till the evening sands they gain, 
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Wash’d by the Erythrzan wave; 

Ah! who that feeble flock can save ? 
For hot Egypt’s tawny king 

His red war is mustering, 

Breathing slaughter.— Who can save? 
Opens now the Red Sea wave 

Down the shore, and through the tide 
Amram’s son their fearless guide, 
Where stand the waves, like walls of glass, 
In haste the trembling Hebrews pass. 
“ast behind, with shout and cry, 
Presses Egypt’s chivalry. 

Trampling the sands, the grizly brood 
Thick o’er the shelving margin stood, 
And their helmets’ brazen gleam 
Flash’d bright amid the foamy stream ; 

But anon, and thundering down, 

The crested billow burst its crown, 
Clos’d in its womb, and side by side 

“— impious Pharach’s breathless pride,” 

ZC. 

The next division of his work that 
we mect with, is that entitled ep: 
Zrecbaywv, in praise of different Mar- 
tyrs, particularly those of Spain, the 
poet’s country. These poems confirm 
the fact of the prevailing confidence 
reposed in the sanctity and assistance 
of the holy martyrs. The Poet com- 
plains of the hatred of the Pagans, and 
of the ravages of time, in destroying 
even the memory of many of tlicir 
acts. Superstitious devotion had en- 
dowed the martyrs with more than 
human power ; and indeed, to exalt the 
reputation of the Saints, the early 
Christians borrowed a lesson from the 
heathen school, that of combining the 
actions and fame of heroes of many 
different countries and times, to exalt 
the reputation of one. Thus, like the 
Hercules of the ancients, who had 
swallowed up at least ten synonymous 
heroes, the Cyprian and Hippolytus 
of our poet have obscured the glory of 
many of their namesakes. Pruden- 
tius not only mentions the religious 
veneration which led to the worship 
of the tombs of the saints, but also the 
expressions of public sympathy and 
grief with which the agonies of the 
living martyrs were beheld, a fact that 
Dodwell and Le Clerc have used, to 
prove that the number of those who 
suffered for their profession of Chris- 
tianity was much less than is gene- 
rally supposed, and that the long ca- 
talogue of martyrology has among its 
real persons many empty names. The 
twelfth Hymn commemorates the an- 
niversary of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 
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Woke is the festal morn, unwonted crowds 
Pass, and repass; the streets of Rome are 
fill’d. 


All wear a look of joy. The day arrives, 
The day of triumph, sacred to be held, 
Rich with the Apostles’ blood. Brethrén 
in death [brow 
They were, as in their life. On either 
The martyr’s crown of glory now is seen. 
Old Tiber knew (his neighbouring waters 
roll’d [rose 
Fast by the spot) where the twin-trophy 
(One did the cross, and one the sword 
destro (fell, 
Marking the blood-sprinkled grass—he 
The first, by impious Nero’s tyrant law, 
Nam’d of the Rock, he fell— When Pe- 
ter knew 
The tree his Lord had sanctified by death, 
‘ Ob! not for me, he cried, Oh! not for me 
The glory of a martyrdom like his ; 
A humbler death be mine.’-—And so he 
bent 
Earthward his visage prone; exalted more 
The more depress’d.— Now the revolving 
sun {turn’d 
Drawn through his annual circle, hath re- 
To the same punctual spot.—Again for 
death (fall 
The insatiate tyrant call’d. Then did he 
Beneath the Headsman’s axe, e’en he, the 
light, 
The great Apostle of the Gentile world. 
He saw, as with a prophet’s eye, the shade 
Of death, how soon to come—he saw and 
hail’d 
The anticipated doom.—‘ To Christ I go, 
Yea unto Christ. —Sooth were his words, 
nor day {shore 
Nor hour deceived him; now, on either 
They lie, divided but by Tiber’s wave. 
On the right bank a sepulchre is seen 
Lifting its golden roof, the ashes there 
Of him, the elder of the brethren lie. 
The olive wavesits branches, and the flow, 
The gentle flow of waters murmur round 
That fresh from the Maimertine fountain 
drawn, 
Gush through the marble channel— 
thence with lapse 
Sonorous led within the tomb, they give 
As in a glassy mirror, every form, 
Each hue; the fretted cornice, and the 
walls 
Empurpled with celestial colours; all 
Like some rich field tapestried by spring, 
are seen 
To live reflected in the trembling wave. 


Through either street, the Roman multi- 
tude 

Presses with pious step, the festal day, 

One and the same, in grateful memor 

Is held. — Now pass we on to either shrine, 

Hymning the Song of Praise.—The fur- 
ther bank [we gain 

Crossing the Hadrian bridge, so named, 
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Beyond the Tiber; thence our backward 
steps 

Turning, before the tomb of Paul to kneel. 

So Rome its pious duties hath fulfill’d. 

Homeward now bend thy feet, and let 
thy mind {mory dear. 

Hive up these treasur’d thoughts to me- 


The work that follows next in order, 
is the Apotheosis, in which the poet 
attacks the Heretics and Jews, the 
Patripassians, who lived about 240, 
and the Unionites, or Sabellians, who 
appeared about twenty years after, 
and employed the same arguments 
to maintain their heresy. He op- 
poses the Jews, when he mentions 
some miracles of Christ. He re- 
futes the errors of Paul of Antioch, 
who maintained that Christ was simply 
a man, by alleging the worship of 
the Magi, and the miracles of Christ. 
Lastly, he attacks the Phantasmatics, 
who maintained that Christ had no 
real body. He says, if this were so, 
the genealogy of Christ is a fable, or 
delusion : the authenticity of which the 
Manicheans endeavoured to disprove. 
Prudentius then has some verses on 
the Resurrection, andthe poem finishes. 

The Hamartagenia, or the Birth of 
Sin, is directed against the Manicheans 
and Marcionites, who believed two 
seperate Deities, the respective authors 
of good and evil, The Poet contents 
himself with asserting the existence of 
one Deity; and that he who is made 
equal to God is a fallen angel, who 
brought sin and misery into the world. 
This leads him to the question of the 
cause of evil, and to the doctrine of 
free will. 

On the statue of Lot’s wife, Pru- 
dentius has repeated the credulous 
stories of his time, though not so 
grossly as Tertullian, in the poem as- 
cribed to him. The Hamartagenia 
finishes with the following prayer, of 
which the errors reprobated by Le 
Clerc and Dr. Perkins, must be laid 
partly to imperfect knowledge, partly 
to a mistaken kind of humility, and a 
deep consciousness of sin. 


Oh Christ! within thy father’s treasure- 
house 

Are many mansions, differing in degree 

Of glory ;—in the regions of the blest 

I ask no seat: be there the chaste, the 
good. 

Men who contemning earth, and earthly 
dross, [too are there 

Sought their true wealth in heaven; they 

Grnt. Mag. September, 1833. 
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Crown’d with perennial garlands free from 
stain 
Of carnal lust. Enough, enough to me 
If mid Tartarian darkness, and the glare 
Of lurid flames, no visage meet my view 
Of the avenging Furies: nor my soul 
Mid penal fires and fiercest wrath be lost. 
Be it, since sin needs must be cleans’d, 
that I [abode 
Pass down to Hades, and its gulfs, the 
Of sorrow, but let milder fires, the wrath 
Subdued in mercy gently o’er me pass 
With languid heat exhaling. Let the light, 
Thelight of glory, and the deathless crown, 
Bind other temples—me, a temper’d law 
Of punishment, and not severe, chastise. 


He describes himself as prostrate 
before the tombs of the martyrs, sup- 
plicating with tears pardon of his sins, 
beseeching their intercession for him, 
and throwing himself entirely on the 
divine mercy. We shall, before we 
leave this poem, attempt to give an-~ 
other specimen of its style, in an in- 
dignant satire against the Roman 
luxury of dress (v. ix. 280). 


Ah! say, did Nature's plastic hand so form 
Her work unfinish’d: and the clay yet 
warm? 
Imperfect beauty did her will bestow, 
No look to sparkle, and no cheek to glow. 
Must art each rude defective grace supply, 
And lend a brighter flame to Beauty’s eye? 
O’er her smooth brow the rich tiara bind, 
Around her neck the blazing jewel wind. 
From either earthe pendant emeralds glow, 
The orient pearls their sea-born lustre 
show. 
Art to those lips its purple glory gives, 
That cheek from art with roseate beauty 
lives. [trace 
Art’s flattering hues, and sickly colours 
Each added beauty, each deceitful grace. 
Yet let some pity Woman’s weakness find, 
Ah! spare the frailty of the female mind. 
But say, should Zan, to whom more fa- 
vouring heaven, (given, 
Firm reason and a stronger frame has 
Lord of the world! whose undisputed 
sway 
The softer sex in willing chains obey, 
Whose sinewy limbs, and bolder muscles 


made 
Fit for the soldier’s sword, or peasant’s 
spade, (trade, 


For war’s rude toils, or ocean’s stormy 
Should he diffus’d in slothful slumber try 
To hide his manhood, and his sex belie, 
With painted plumage wrap his limbs, or 
bear [air, &c. 
The Tyrian purple through the scented 
The Psychomachia is an allegorical 
poem, where the combat between the 
vices and virtues is described: this 
poem was a great favourite with the 
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writers of the middle ages, who de- 
lighted in allegory. There is nothing 
in it particularly worthy of remark. 

The poem against Symmachus, our 
author’s masterpiece, was composed a 
short time after the defeat of Alaric 
by Stilicho (402). Symmachus, 
then Prefect at Rome, and the most 
eloquent orator of his time, had pre- 
sented a memorial to Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius, to obtain 
the re-establishment of an altar and 
statue to Victory, which was in the 
senate-house, and which Gratian had 
removed. The oration of Symmachus 
is extant, and the answer of Ambro- 
sius Bishop of Milan, which he pre- 
sented at the same time. The first 
book is employed in general arguments 
against the heathen religion, such as 
may be found in Arnobius, Tertullian, 
and the Fathers. lt appears, by a pas- 
sage in the first book, that the majo- 
rity of the population of Rome at that 
time was composed of Christians. 
Symmachus had urged the long dura- 
tion of the Pagan religion, as a reason 
for not relinquishing it; its high anti- 
quity, its great and venerable autho- 
rity, bearing the stamp of truth. Pru- 
dentius, in answer, affirms that so far 
from being invariable, it has always 
been in a state of change; inserting 
new articles into its creed, and en- 
rolling new deities into its mythology. 
Symmachus urged, that as every body 
has a distinct and individual soul, so 
every city has its own presiding ge- 
nius, whom destiny has given. The 
poet ridicules the notion of these tute- 
lary genii, or Dii Minores, and urges 
that the doctrine of destiny is incon- 
sistent with the punishment of law. 
The Pagan orator praises the inviolable 
chastity of the vestal virgins; the poet 
doubts whether this chastity extended 
to the mind and heart; and he seems 
to have known too much on that sub- 
ject, to have been at all influenced by 
the arguments of the Heathen. 

We shall conclude with a short ex- 
tract from the second book (v. 245). 
Me worship, the sole Godhead, unto me 
Raise - confiding prayer, and bend the 

nee; : 


Prudentius.—On 


apital Cities. [Sept. 
I ask no gilded roof, no fretted shrine, 
Where the rich spoils of distant quarries 
shine; [glow 
Far Sparta’s emerald stone, the roseate 
Of Afrie’s rocks, and slabs of Parian snow. 
Dragg’d from the deep, to deck each 
orient cell, 
Be mine no purple from the Tyrian shell. 
No joy to me such marble shrines impart, 
My home—the temple of the human heart. 
Faith shall its strong foundations lay; 
while near 
Sweet Love and Piety the walls shall rear, 
The roof firm Justice build; along the floor, 
Strewing her blushing flowers from door 
to door, 
Herself the fairest, of the temple free, 
Shall meex-eyed Modesty the portress be. 
Such be the mansion where I love to rest, 
Such roof is worthy its celestial guest. 
Nor strange the site 1 choose—for once 
before 
A mortal shape immortal glory wore, 
With plastic hand well pleased the God- 
head made 
On earth a tenement his beams to shade, 
In his pure bosom pour’d celestial breath, 
The incarnate Word—the Man of Naza. 
reth. 

A small work, called Enchiridion, 
containing some quatrains on passages 
of the Bible, of no poetical merit, and 
by some critics supposed not to be 
authentic, closes the works of our poet. 

Benhall. J. Mirrorp. 
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An Essay on Capita CitteEs. 
By Professor Jahn.! 


IN ancient nations we find gran- 
deur; in the moderns, only a spirit of 
aggrandisement. The one possesses 
an expansive power, the other usurps 
and confounds. There can be no real 
grandeur where one is not fully satis- 
fied with one’s own limits. An artist 
who should call himself universal, 
would never produce an immortal 
work ; a mere general acquaintance 
will never possess one bosom friend. 

The ancient nations all had capi- 
tals. There the soul of the nation re- 
sided with its power and its force; in 
the great cities of modern nations, the 
miasmata of these sloughs of corrup- 
tion and depravity are continually as- 
cending. Those were the corporation 





1 This paper is taken from an Essai sur les Meeurs, la Littérature, et la Nationa- 


lité des peuples de Allemagne, par F. L. Jabn. 


Translated into French by P. 


Lortet, Paris, 1832. The author was one of the chief promoters of the present 
system of education in Prussia. His work is a sort of national common-place book, 


and a curious mixture of eccentricity and shrewdness. 


The paper we have extracted 


appears to us the best portion, and, although its allusions are sometimes obscure, it 
will introduce the reader to some historical truths. 
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of the whole people; these are the 
yendezvous of the populace. In the 
states of Greece, in Rome, Carthage, 
and Jerusalem, the people were made 
for their capitals, as the snail for its 
shell. It was the same thing also in 
the fair times of the middle age of 
Italy. The Venetians lasted a thou- 
sand years, and only vanished from 
the rank of states in our time. 

Greece, considered as a whole, 
Spain anterior to Rome,? India, the 
Swiss confederation, the union of the 
Low Countries, and Germany, have 
fallen into decay, because none of 
these nations had any point of re- 
union in a capital. The wisdom of 
the Free States of America has shown 
itself in the choice of Washington. 
Without this capital, the inner states 
of America would soon detach them- 
selves. The Incas of Peru made a 
good choice of the name for their ca- 
pital, Kuske, which signifies navel. 
The Mexican empire established its 
dominion with an insular capital, and 
was only overturned by the genius of 
Cortez. The Arcadians were nothing, 
till the moment when they settled 
themselves by the advice of Epami- 
nondas ; and thus arose the celebrated 
Megalopolis. When the combined 
people of Italy, which had been en- 
slaved by the Romans, were on fire 
for liberty, under the lead of the great 
Marsian Silo Poppedius, they were 
awakened to a sense of their rights, 
and chose a federal city, which they 
called Italicum, instead of Corfinium, 
the name it had previously borne. 
They profited by the apprenticeship 
they had made at their own cost dur- 
ing an age. Because they had been 
contented to be merely Marsi, Sam- 
nites, &c. they had‘ fallen into subjec- 
tion. Being taught and made wise by 
the prosperity of Rome, they strove to 
become Italians, as they should always 
have been. Grand ideas ought not to 
be lost. The Lombard confederacy of 
the middle ages forgot this lesson. 

When wandering nations are in- 
clined to fix themselves, they no longer 
look on the circumference of walls with 
aversion, or regard towns as great pri- 
sons, but soon perceive the importance 
of a capital. Such was Jerusalem; 
and when the nation was divided into 
two states, the larger could assure its 
existence only by the foundation of 
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Samaria. By the means of religion 
the empire of Mahomet had made a 
central place of Mecca. The sons of 
the Desert, naturally averse to towns, 
were obliged to choose a capital for a 
great empire, the seat of which pass- 
ed successively from Mecca to Kufa, 
Damascus, and Bagdad. 

The empire of the Romans was a 
maritime power surrounded by the 
Mediterranean. They had good rea- 
son to call it our sea, and to consider 
their empire as the world, for few 
known countries remained to conquer. 
Italy was a long causeway raised by 
nature in this vast basin, and Rome 
was the proper capital. The word 
Roma most appropriately signifies 
grandeur and strength.* 

One has observed how a spider 
weaves its net, draws its clue-thread, 
and hides itself in ambuscade. One 
has observed in a tree, how the pivot- 
root, in dividing itself, grows in depth, 
while the trunk rises into a crown; 
how the branches occupy the ethereal 
space, while the roots secure the sub- 
terranean dominion. If it has struck 
out with vigour, nothing can eradi- 
cate it, unless the roots have been cut, 
and the pivot received the last strokes 
which precede the fall. Such is a na- 
tion with a capital whose situation 
has been well chosen. 

The capitals, as they are termed, of 
great European states, are insignifi- 
cant. A mere farmer would have 
chosen their situation better than has 
been done with the aid of so vaunted 
a political skill. 1f one compares great 
empires to a farm (and what is there 
unreasonable in the comparison, since 
political economy answers to rural,) 
one may also compare a central field 
to a capital province, and a distant 
field to a remote province. There are 
many potentates who literally roost 
on their little family throne, like the 
stork on the top of its nest. They 
prefer being harassed by the more 
powerful, and humbling and abasing 
themselves, to leading a royal life in 
their furthest possessions. It often 
happens that recent acquisitions keep 
up the old property. 

Copenhagen resembles the furthest 
transport of a fleet at anchor. It has 
been proved twice by Charles Gusta- 
vus, and since by Nelson and Gam- 
bier, as well as by Cathcart, that in 





2 Conf. Florian, }, 2, chap. 17, and Strabo, 1, 3. 
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possessing one’s self of this transport, 
one separates the capital from the rest 
of:the state. Fredericia might become 
the capital of Denmark. Norway be- 
longs to the Scandinavians or empire 
of the Northmen. Nature has not 
made the Danes for a ruling people, 
but only for a race of fishermen, shep- 
herds, and factors; she has willed 
that they should be a nation allied to 
Germany. 

Stockholm is the cause of the weak- 
ness of Sweden. The Vistula and the 
Oder have drawn the Swedes to the 
gulf of Finland, and there have they 
expended in war the treasure they 
ought to be seeking on the western 
side. 

Petersburg resembles the dung of a 
fly on the edge of a large table. If 
Diogenes could rise from the dead, 
he would exclaim to the Russians, 
** Overturn your citadel, or else your 
people will be scattered in the vast 
deserts.”” One might believe that 
Russia was a nation of factors, and 
that Petersburg was the general ma- 
gazine and custom-house. If Russia 
possessed the whole of Finland, no 
enemy, however enterprising, could 
present himself on a sudden before 
the capital. The whale is dispatched 
by a contemptible creature armed with 
a harpoon: a thorn that has got into 
the lion’s paw may lame him. 

Vienna, which is one of the causes 
of the decay of Austria, is not a cen- 
tral point to the provinces of the em- 
pire. The wife of Lot became a pil- 
lar of salt, when she looked behind 
her. Thus it has happened to the 
house of Habsburg; they wished to 
ascend the stream of the proud Da- 
nube, instead of following its course. 
The empire can no longer have a pro- 
per nationality for its basis. This 
great state can only subsist by asso- 
ciation of several particular nationa- 
lities, who for their own preservation 
lend each other a mutual support. 
The favourite sentence of the Emperor 
Frederic II1.4 A. E. I. O. U.S may be 
rendered, without being forced, The 
diversity of states is the calamity of 
Austria. A house so rich in princes 
ought long ago to have formed out of 
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all these burdensome and refractory 
provinces, one federal state, accord.. 
ing to their several nationalities. Ve- 
nice, after having existed ten centu- 
ries, ought not to have disappeared, 
but to have been renewed by an here- 
ditary doge, chosen in the family of 
Habsburg. Five millions of Galli- 
cians, governed by an independent 
Habsburg, but allied to the Royal 
house of Hungary, might have offer- 
ed a bulwark stronger than even the 
Carpathian mountains. When Fre- 
deric [IId.] stripped the Habsburgs 
of Silesia, he took away from them a 
heavy burden, and delivered them also 
from the weight of Bavaria. If they 
had understood the warning, they 
would have sutfered Bohemia, Galli- 
cia, and the rest of Silesia to escape ; 
while they extended themselves in 
following the course of the Danube, 
which would have conducted them to 
the two seas, by Istria, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Bessarabia, 
Valactica, and Moldavia. The capi- 
tal of this great Austria, and not 
merely of the eastern part, might have 
been Belgrade and Semlin. 

If the Greeks were to revive the 
times of Marathon and Platca, their 
Amphictyons ought to remember this 
saying of the crafty Philip, ‘‘ Who- 
ever has possession of Corinth and of 
Chalcis in Eubcea, holds the bull by 
the horns.” 

Madrid wants nothing but a navi- 
gable river. She stands nearly in the 
middle of the Pyrenean peninsula, 
equally removed from the mouths of 
the Tagus and the Guadalquivir, from 
Corunna and from Barcelona. The 
Pyrenees are like the outer works of a 
fortress ; the Ebro forms a deep gulf; 
the mountainous country of the Bay 
of Biscay is a solid star-work; the 
Paucorbian mountains are like towers 
elevated on the plains of old Castile ; 
the granitic slopes of Buitrago and 
Guadarama are an impenetable bar- 
rier. If the enemy penetrates as far 
as Madrid, then the peninsula, with 
its chains of mountains, resembles a 
fortress & la Rimpler, where transver- 
sal ramparts divide the encampments 
from the town. 





* The Emperor Frederic III. was surnamed The Pacific, and crowned in 1442. 
There are some sayings of this prince in a collection entitled Margarita Facctiarum, 


printed at Strasburg in 1509, 4to. 
5 Austria Erit In Orbe Ultima. 


It may possibly occur there.—Eng, Translator. 


§ Allerlei Erdreich Ist Oestreichs Unglack. 
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France in Paris, as the German 
workman undisguiseily sings, looks 
toward London, as the statues of her 
ancient kings were represented doing.” 
The Pyrennees form her left heel, and, 
like Achilles, she is vulnerable in that 
part. Her right arm threatens the 
Rhine,—Who will venture themselves 
against me? Between the two shoul- 
ders only she is not defended by forti- 
fications either by nature or art; from 
Geneva to Basle she resembles the 
Siegfred, armed with scales, who is 
sung of in the Niebelung. 

If the capital of England had been 
placed on the British sea, in the di- 
rection of Ireland, the numerous de- 
scents which have been made there 
would not have taken place, neither 
would future descents threaten her 
like the decree of the final judgment. 
A more intimate union between Ire- 
land and England would also have 
been the consequence. 

Prussia, as being the most northern 
state of Germany, ought to establish a 
Prussian capital on the Elbe, the mid- 
dle river of the north of Germany, al- 
most equi-distant from Dresden and 
Gluckstadt, from Konigstein and Kux- 
haven, from Kustrin, from Stettin and 
Stralsund, from Neisse and Graudenz. 
Perhaps it ought to be some days’ 
journey nearer to Wesel and Mayence, 
and about as far remote from Vienna 
as from the ancient French frontiers. 
Historical researches and traditions 
lead one to suppose that this place 
was the passage of Drusus, whose 
name is found in Driis, who in the 
oaths of the old March,’ has a devil 
take thee attached to his name. There 
the Lombards fled on the right bank 
of the Elbe; as on the left the wrecks 
of the Suevi did before the Wendi. 
In this place was the opening by 
which the Saxons entered into the 
territory of the Wenden; and there 
Gustavus Adolphus found his camp 
fortified. Here the resting-place of 
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Frederic might have been raised 
around the dome of Havelburg, a new 
city of seven hills, whose advanced 
post would have been Werben, and its 
principal bulwarks Magdeburg and 
Domitz. In the seven years’ war 
Frederic felt the want of a well-de- 
fended capital; unfortunately he never 
thought of it afterwards. He would 
have buried himself and his army un- 
der the ruins of Magdeburg, an idea 
which scholars read of in Archenholz . 
What a disgrace for such military 
leaders as are not impressed with this 
heroic and princely thought of Fre- 
deric! He wished also to have a new 
canal cut for the Elbe across the old 
March, by which means this province 
would have become an island formed 
by the Elbe, as well as a fortified gar- 
den. 

At the time of demarcation, a north- 
ern federation should have been esta- 
blished, which might have interposed 
decisively in affairs. By such a mea- 
sure the days of Rastadt, of Lune- 
ville, of Presburg, and Tilsitt, would 
certainly have been retarded. 


Teutona,—such ought to be the name 
of the capital of Germany. It ought 
to be situated near the Elbe, in a fine 
district, equally distant from Geneva 
and Memel, from Trieste and Copen- 
hagen, from Dunkirk and Sendomir. 
Is this reunion yet possible,—and 
how? At present it is difficult to fore- 
see. May Providence lend us its aid. 
A people whom Hermann and Luther 
have formed, ought never to despair. 
Their constant emblem is—Sizx rivers 
enlightened by the rising sun. 


—- 


Mr. UrsBan, Sept. 9. 
1 HAVE been a reader of your po- 
pular and long-established Magazine 
since my caput was little larger than 
the cone of a pine-tree ; and, in look- 
ing over your number for the present 





7 Query, on what authority is this said? Such a story occursin the History of Bre- 


tagne. 


In 844, Nomenvé obliged the monks of Saint-Florent in Anjou to place 
his statue on their steeple with the face looking toward France. 


Charles-le- Chauve 


obliged them to take it down, and put up one of himself, looking toward Bretagne. 
Daru, Hist. de Bretagne, vol. I. p. 207.—N.B. The statue of Louis X VI. at Nantes 


is looking toward La Vendée.—E. T. 


8 The March is the ancient Margravate of Brandenburg. 


so frequently as to give rise to the line— 


It changed its masters 


Mutavit dominos Marchia sepe suos, 
till it was settled 2 1417 in the house of Hohenzollern, by a grant of the Emperor 


Sigismond.—E. T. 
9 History of the Seven Years’ War. 
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month, I was struck with an article in 
your Review, on Mr. Bird’s Emigrant’s 
Tale, and other Poems. I was some- 
what surprised ; and felt, I must con- 
fess, a little rustic indignation at the 
remarks of your Reviewer, upon the 
absence of almost all natural beauty 
from my native county. As a yeoman 
of Suffolk, I was startled at his novel 
declaration, that “it is a county with- 
out wood, water, hill, valley, sun- 
shine, or verdant meads !”’ 

May I, dear Mr. Urban, “ more in 
sorrow than in anger,” beg the favour 
of aniche in your Miscellany, in which 
I may set up a few words in vindica- 
tion of the beauty of Surroik, from 
the critical aspersions of your Re- 
viewer? 

Imprimis, of the Wood.—Has the 
Reviewer seen the fine hanging woods 
at Helmingham, and the majestic oaks 
in that neighbourhood, as well as on 
all the most prominent spots in ‘‘ high 
Suffolk?” The maple, the poplar, 
the elm, are all prevalent; and but 
comparatively few spots are to be 
found in the county, which are, if not 
thickly, at least well wooded. 

Item, of the Water.— Here, Mr. 
Urban, the Reviewer must inevitably 
be drowned! What, no water in 
Suffolk ! Sailors teii us that the wind 
will, occasionally, in a frolic, “ blow 
all the water out of the Thames,”’ but 
when did it ever blow all the water 
out of the ORWELL, that most beauti- 
ful Suffolk river, ‘‘ which,” says a re- 
cent author, ‘‘to speak cautiously, at 
least for the extent of it, is one of the 
most beautiful salt rivers in the world. 
The beauty of it arises chiefly from its 
being bounded with high land on both 
sides. These hills are enriched and 
adorned with almost every object that 
can make a landscape agreeable, such 
as woods, noble avenues, parks, &c. 
&c.’’ Then we have the Debden, a fine 
river too; and the Staur, which we 
partly claim, as it divides us from 
Essex, and a more picturesque stream 
can scarcely be imagined. True, we 
have no lakes, like those in Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, &c.; but we have 
smaller streams than those which I 
have enumerated, and several meres, 
which are beautiful sheets of water, 
any one of which would puzzle the 
Reviewer to swim over it, even were 
he more than a match for Leander 
himself! 

Item, of the Hills—We have no 
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Mont Blanc, no Skiddaw, no “ lofty 
Ben Lomond,”’ but we have a pleasing 
variety of hill and dale; and I need 
not inform your readers how admira- 
bly these are cultivated, and disposed 
into fields, the very hedges of which 
are in summer of so luxuriant a 
growth, as almost to nullify the Re- 
viewer’s ‘‘ no-wood”’ assertion. 

Item, of the Valleys.—Has he ever 
seen the residence of the Rev. Mr. 
Mitford, whom he deservedly ranks 
among the Suffolk poets? The house 
of that gentleman stands almost em- 
bosomed in wood, in a rich and beau- 
tiful valley, surrounded by scenery 
worthy the contemplation of an ele- 
gant and literary mind, such as Mr. 
Mitford himself possesses. And many 
and delightful are the valleys of Suf- 
folk, and sweet are the flowers that 
spring up therein, and charming is 
the “‘ sunshine’ that plays upon the 
“verdant meads’’ of this county, al- 
though the Reviewer has said in his 
heart we have none of these things! 
Honour be unto his name, however, 
for allowing us to have something ; 
yea, gentle reader, even ‘‘ plenty of 
poets and primroses !”’ 

The Reviewer has taken occasion to 
offer some remarks on one of Mr. 
Bird’s Miscellaneous Poems, entitled 
“‘The Village Pine Tree,’ and, after 
quoting some lines, in which Mr. Bird 
has poetically attributed ‘‘ centuries” 
to the age of “‘ the Village Pine,”’ as- 
serts that ‘‘we have often passed 
through Mr. Bird’s village of Yoxford, 
and we know the tree to which he 
alludes. It is a pinaster, a tree of 
very rapid growth, and, in England, 
of very short life. We conceive this 
tree to be about 80 years old; it is 
now fast decaying, and will only live 
in Mr. Bird’s lines.””, Now, Mr. Ur- 
ban, we (that is, in plain truth, 7. the 
writer of this letter) also know the 
tree to which Mr. Bird alludes, and I 
conceive it to be about 200 years old. 
I can prove it 160. The oldest inha-- 
bitant of a parish near Yoxford re- 
members it 60 years; he assured me 
that he never knew the tree otherwise 
than it is, with the exception of a 
branch or two at thetop. His father, 
his grandfather, both knew the tree, 
but never heard when it was planted. 
The fact is, that the tree is a remark- 
able one for our country to produce ; 
it is of a very unusual size for one of 
its kind, and contains upwards of four 
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loads of timber. ‘‘ The Village Pine” 
is the property of Sir Charles Blois, 
Bart. 

I trust, Sir, you will excuse the 
length of this rambling document, and 
forgive the zeal of one who, as a na- 
tive of the county, of which it has 
been ungraciously said that it has no 
“wood, water, hills, valleys, sunshine, 
nor verdant meads,”’ feels that the mis- 
representations of the stranger but 
“binds him to his native soil the 


more !”’ Yours, &c. 
A SurroLtk YEOMAN, 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 4. 


I JOIN in the regret of Senectus * 
that the laudable practice of orna- 
menting the walls, not only of public 
but private buildings, with appropriate 
passages of Scripture and moral pre- 
cepts, should have been laid aside. 
In Scotland, the courts of justice, at 
least such as I have seen, that are not 
modernised, have paragraphs from 
Holy Writ, inculcating morality, 
neighbourly love, dread of malicious 
litigation, and false swearing, and re- 
verence for the law and its adminis- 
trators. These last feelings cannot 
be too strongly inforced, and I may 
here observe how irreverently an oath 
is in general administered, and how 
indecorously the book is kissed. In- 
deed, the Christian who swears, must 
believe it is the Bible which he puts 
to his lips, for in point of fact he does 
not know it to beso. A Jew, how- 
ever, would conscientiously ascertain 
whether it was the Old or New Tes- 
tament which was tendered him. The 
practice in Scotland is much more im- 
pressive,—laying the left hand on the 
open Word of God, and holding up 
the right, while repeating after the 
Judge the form of oath. 

To return to the subject. Innova- 
tions are certainly not always im- 
provements. The becoming practice 
of inscribing on the walls of churches, 
passages calculated to elevate the mind 
and excite religious feelings, is ill sup- 
plied by the “‘ beautifications”’ of mo- 
dern churchwardens. Its utility is 
admitted by Mr. Owen, who has, it 
appears, adopted it in his chapel or 
lecture room. The last relic of this 
custom in Scotland remained by the 
pulpit, upon which, or on the wall 





* See vol. CII. ii. p. 2. 
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above, might be seen “ The chair of 
veritie ;”’ ‘* We preach Christ cruci- 
fied,”’ &c. 

I have often seen with admiration, 
mingled with regret for the unheeded 
ravages of time, and wanton destruc- 
tion of man, in the roofless halls of 
baroaial mansions, the rich display of 
heraldic honours, interspersed with 
forcible injunctions to the practice of 
virtue, and denunciations against the 
wicked. 

The dining rooms of modern houses, 
it is presumed, might be ornamented 
with morai inscriptions, with more 
advantage to the banqueters than by 
the voluptuous paintings which too 
often disgrace the walls. 

The distich which St. Augustine 
had put on his table, may occur to 
some of your readers. 

“ Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere 
famam, 
Hane mensam indignam noverit esse sibi.” 


which old Fuller thus translates :— 
* He that doth love on absent friends to 
jeer, here.” 
May hence depart, no room is for him 
Yours, &c. James LoGan. 


a 


LETTERS FROM THE Rev. 
BalILyeE. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 


Letter XI. 
April 29, 1794. 

“QO HOW will Boswell envy me! 
No less than Dr. Johnson’s watch is 
now in my possession! This watch 
was the regulator, you know, of the 
famous literary club. It was made 
for Dr. Johnson, by the celebrated 
Mudge. — 1 purchased it of Francis 
Barber, Johnson’s black servant, who 
is settled in Lichfield, and is, I fear, 
in great want; though his master 
left him almost all his property. But 
he has a wife, poor fellow! that 
brings him black and white children 
alternately! This strange chemical 
mixture has produced—not the phi- 
losopher’s stone—but poverty !” 


Lerrer XII. 
Feb. 3, 1799. 
“«T will now relate to you a tale of 
domestic distress, which has made me 
cry out, in the language of Calista: 
“‘Oh match that morning’s horror if 
you can !”—The family I am speaking 
of, consisted of a father and his two 
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daughters, the eldest named Honora, 
and the younger (the subject of the 
tale) Helen. She was beautiful; and 
if beauty could have done it, she might 
have fired another Troy. For some 
time her spirits had been much de- 
pressed; and she appeared like one 
who had bid adieu to the deluding 
visions of hope,—those children of 
fancy, which in the morn of youth it 
is natural to create and cherish.— 
There is no doubt that she had long 
been meditating her own destruc- 
tion. She was at last, perhaps, con- 
vinced of the lawfulness of suicide, as 
she attended more frequently the du- 
ties of the Church, and received the 
Sacrament; and her behaviour during 
that solemnity was strikingly impres- 
sive. Helen’s first attempt was to 
procure poison ; but the druggist re- 
fused the messenger. Her next plan 
was to drown herself. But she was 
deterred by causes which it were vain 
to conjecture. She at last came to the 
fatal resolution of hanging herself. 
Early in the night preceding her death, 
she rose out of her bed and wept bit- 
terly. Inthe morning she walked in 
the garden, and conversed with one of 
her neighbours—when she said— 
«« Thank you—my spirits are very bad, 
but I shall soon be well.’ She then 
immediately went into the house, stole 
up into the garret and hanged herself. 
It was not long before she was missed, 
and a general search was made. At 
last the maid-servant found her,— 
and screamed, and fell. Honora 
hastened to her relief, and saw her 
sister, and with wonderful presence of 
mind, clasped her in her arms, in order 
to prevent any further pressure. In 
that state the father found them, and 
instantly cut the rope. Then Honora 
fainted, the father fell, and Helen 
dropped lifeless on them both !” 


LETTER XIII. 
Jan. 18, 1804. 
**] have lately been reading your 
friend Overton, and Daubeney’sanswer. 
—I admire Daubeney’s piety and chris- 
tian forbearance, and Calvinism -has 
my hearty dislike-—You are perfectly 
right, in my opinion—Overton’s are 
false quotations and impudent asser- 
tions.” 
Lerrer XIV. 
April 21, 1804. 
‘Miss Seward’s Life of Darwin 
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lies before me. And though I think 
with you, that the Review of it in the 
A. Jacobin is a miserable effort of illi- 
berality ;* yet still I think that her style 
is far removed from that chaste clas- 
sical manner which alone can ensure 
a lasting reputation, and that her 
morality is of a very flimsy texture.” 


Letter XV. 
July 12, 1808. 
“« Amidst all my sufferings, my mind 
has been disturbed by a Calvinistic 
preacher in my parish [Hanbury]. 
And the love of novelty has drawn 
the multitude around him. The doc- 
trine of Calvinism, sorry am I to say, 
is fast increasing in this neighbour- 
hood; and it has derived considerable 
strength from being professed by a 
very respectable clergyman at no great 
distance from Hanbury.” 


Lerrer XVI. 
April 2, 1809. 

“You know I left Christ Church 
without taking my Master’s degree. 
I have therefore just visited our old 
Peckwater with many—many a sigh ! 
Greville and Polwhele and Meakin 
and Cotton (and others of our party, 
though much less beloved) O! how 
should I have rejoiced in hailing them 
here, once more !—Jackson, the Dean, 
received me as a father would a long- 
absent son, with great esteem and 
kindness. I passed my afternoons in 
the common room with a very pleasant 
party who acknowledged their senior, 
and treated me with every mark of 
respect.” —‘‘ The fire at Christ Church 
broke out very soon after I left Ox- 
ford ; and with great concern I hear, 
that poor WuiTe’s books and MSS. 
are all destroyed.”—-‘I have now to 
relate an event, which I am sure will 
give you uneasiness. I mean the death 
of Miss Sewarp. She died last Satur- 
day, and was privately buried in the 
Choir of our Cathedral this morning. 
The last time I saw her was at Han- 
bury, when we had much conversation 
respecting you. She had a high opinion 
of you as a Poet.—She has died rich, 
which very few Poets do.” 


(To be continued.) 


* Gifford had submitted the Review 
of it to the writer of the above: and he 
has often regretted that he suffered the 
book to fall into other hands. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_o@— 


Annals of St. Mary Overy, an Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of St. 
Saviour’s Church and Parish, By 
W. Taylor. 4fo. pp. 144. 


ALTHOUGH tthe parish which 
forms the subject of this volume is 
of comparatively modern origin, the 
locality is rich in historical and an- 
tiquarian matter. From the founda- 
tion of the Roman colony on the 
southern bank of the Thames, through 
the long ages of munastic dominion, 
to the period of the Reformation, 
when, at the will of an imperious Mo- 
narch, the priory of ‘“‘ Our Lady of 
Southwark” descended into the hum- 
bler station of a parochial Church, 
and St. Margaret and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene surrendered their inhabitants 
and their districts to the newly created 
parish of Saint Saviour, an interest 
almost unequalled attends on the his- 
tory of this portion of the borough of 
Southwark. 

The sites of many of our larger 
Churches, at least in towns, have pre- 
viously been occupied by edifices of 
Roman workmanship, in most cases 
perhaps by some temple dedicated to 
the deities of the Roman polytheism. 
Whenever we have evidence of this 
fact, the reflections which arise are 
replete with feelings of satisfaction to 
the devout Christian; he sees the 
Church of Christ and his Apostles rise 
triumphantly on the ruins of the fane 
of Jupiter or Diana; he witnesses the 
sacred cross hallowing a place once 
debased with pagan sacrifices, and 
humbly rejoices at beholding the 
splendid light of the Gospel shining 
in all its effulgence in that spot where 
once was nought but the darkness and 
error of idolatry. 

There is not perhaps sufficient evi- 
dence to infer that the building which 
occupied the site of St. Saviour’s 
Church, was actually a temple; but 
the frequent discoveries of the relics of 
Roman occupancy, prove decidedly 
that both the monastery and Church 
succeeded to an extensive range of 
buildings of the Roman era. 

The following extracts will show 
the nature of the discoveries : 
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«On the south side of St. Saviour’s 
Church, near the grammar-school, was 
found a tesselated pavement, a small por- 
tion of which only could be removed,* 
and at the same time a number of Roman 
coins, chiefly of the lower empire.” 

*¢ Roman coins are frequently found in 
the burial-ground of St. Saviour’s Church.” 
—p. 15. 


The author has in his possession a 
very valuable collection of relics of 
this period found in the parish, some 
of the most interesting portions of 
which have been shown in two en- 
gravings already published in our Ma- 
gazine;4 and others are engraved in 
the work before us. 

The question of the existence of a 
ford over the Thames at or near St. 
Saviour’s, has given rise to great con- 
troversy. Much doubt and uncertainty 
has arisen from the circumstance of 
the controversialists confining their en- 
quiries to only one ford as existing 
in this neighbourhood. Now, ad- 
mitting that there is good evidence 
of a passage at Dowgate, we think 
there is equal proof of another hav- 
ing passed over the site of this Church. 
At a short distance above the present 
London-bridge, there appears, at low 
water on the Southwark side, every 
indication of a ford, the remains still 
extending a considerable distance into 
the water, in a direction towards 
Miles’s-lane. The latter place was 
bounded on the east side by a strong 
wall of Roman brick, which was laid 
open to a very considerable extent 
during the progress of the approaches 
to London Bridge. On the South- 
wark side, in the same direction, the 
coarse tesselated pavement of consi- 
derable dimensions still existing in 
part in St. Saviour’s Church-yard, 
shows the continuity of the way from 
the ford in a southern direction, from 
whence its further course is still 
uninterrupted, until it falls into the 
High-street at St. Margaret’s-hill; and 





* This portion, with a further speci- 
men more recently discovered, is now in 
the possession of Mr. Nichols.—Rev. 

+ Vol. cu. pt. ii. p. 17, and vol. cum. 
pt. i. p. 401. 
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it is remarkable that the whole line, 
from the site of St. Michael’s Church 
in London to the Roman way at Kent- 
street, is a straight line. Tradition 
speaks of a ford at the spot we have 
noticed, and the discoveries which 
have been made afford good evidence 
in support of it. 

The history of the parish is almost 
a blank, from the departure of the Ro- 
mans to the erection of the first church 
in the reign of Henry 1. As a suburb 
to London, its historical importance 
appears to have merged in that of its 
more exalted neighbour. 

A large and spacious Norman church 
certainly occupied the site of the pre- 
sent edifice ; it may have been of less 
dimensions than its successor, but it 
was still of sufficient magnitude to 
rank, as the edifice has ever since done, 
“the third among the Churches in 
London for majesty and largeness.” 
At some time this Church obtained 
the appellation of St. Mary Overy. 
The exact period when it acquired 
this name is not clear. In a deed of 
the time of Edward the First, given by 
Mr. Taylor, it is styled St. Mary of 
Southwark; and on the ancient seal 
of the Priory, which is certainly as 
early, it appears as SANCTE MARIE 
DE SUTPEWERCHPA. This was the 
legal or proper name of the priory ; 
the other style being the popular de- 
signation, and used by way of distinc- 
tion from the many Churches in the 
metropolis which were dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

The derivation is from the Saxon 
Opey or Opye, the bank or margin of 

‘a river, and which will also, accord- 
ing to Somner, bear the signification 
of over or across: hence the Church 
was popularly and accurately styled 
the Church of St. Mary over the River, 
by those persons who approached it 
either by London Bridge, or the pre- 
viously existing ford. 

The affix is not peculiar to this 
Church. We have also Burnham 
Overy in Norfolk, to which Blome- 
field attributes the same derivation : 
and Burton Overy in Leicestershire, 
which may have gained this distinc- 
tive name from a like cause, although 
no watercourse of any magnitude 
exists there at present. 

The brief space which we can as- 
sign to a review, compels us to abridge 
our desire to enlarge on the history of 
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the Church, and calls upon us to turn 
our attention as well to the building 
itself, as to the book which is now 
under review. 

Some desultory extracts will best 
show the character of the work. 


* Anno 1369, 43 Edw. III. Joan 
Lady Cobham, wife of Reginald de Cob- 
ham, and daughter of Maurice de Berke- 
ley, by will bequeathed her body to be 
buried in the ehurch-yard of Saint Mary 
Overy in Southwark, before the Church- 
door, where the image of the Blessed Virgin 
sitteth on high over that door, appointing a 
plain marble stone to be laid over her 
grave, with a cross of metal thereon, and 
in the circumference these words in 
French to be cut, ‘ Vous qui per.ici pas- 
sietz, pur V’alme Johane de Cobham 
prietz’.”—p. 26. 

The monument does not now exist, 
but the extract is curious, as identify- 
ing the splendid remains of a noble 
porch on the south side of the nave. 
The bracket whereon was the image 
of our Lady, which is referred to, is 
still in existence. 

The poet Gower is generally said to 
have been buried in the chapel of St. 
John in this church. We agree with 
our author in fixing that chapel at the 
place where the tomb of the Poet 
lately stood, rather than in the present 
vestry ; his reasons are forcible. 


* Old historians agree in stating that 
the Poet’s monument ‘ standeth in the 
Chapel of St. John, on the north side of the 
Church,’ and this spot has every indication 
of having been a chapel. The roof of 
the aile is here more enriched than at 
other parts, and on a pillar of the nave, 
exactly facing the monument, are the re- 
cently discovered remains of an altar, 
probably that referred fo in the Poet’s 
will. On the recent removal of the mo- 
nument, several painted tiles were dug up 
here. I have one in which is depicted a 
rose, corresponding with the roof; and 
another, on which is an antelope. This 
is worthy of remark, as Henry IV. in 
whose reign the Poet died, bore for his 
badge an antelope Argent, which agrees 
pg! the colouring of that on the tile.”-— 
p- 81. 


The unappropriated oaken effigy of 
a knight in chain armour and surcoat, 
which we recollect many years ago 
standing like a sentinel near the vestry 
door, but has lately been restored to the 
recumbent position, Mr. Taylor sup- 
poses was erected to commemorate 
Reginald, second son of William de 
Warren, whose effigy also appeared in 
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a window of the south transept, pre- 
vious to the grand rebellion, and which 
is well engraved by Mr. Taylor, from 
the copy taken by Nicholas Charles, 
remaining in the Museum. 

The fame of Becket spread to this 
Church and neighbourhood; it is pro- 
bable he had an altar here, all trace 
of which was lost until the recent re- 
pairs, when a capital of a column was 
brought to light, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Relics of St. Thomas.” 


The contest for the preservation of 
the Lady Chapel, its successful ter- 
mination, and the meritorious and 
zealous labours of Mr. Saunders, the 
energetic guardian of the structure, 
have found an excellent and faithful 
historian in Mr. Taylor. Posterity will 
thank him for the record, and read 
with pleasure the history of those 
exertions which snatched the moul- 
dering walls from the hands of the 
destroyer, arrested the progress of 
time, and left to future ages a joint 
monument, as well of the taste of the 
thirteenth century, as of the good feel- 
ing of the nineteenth. 

Notwithstanding the length of this 
review, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of extracting some few of the cu- 
rious notes which our author has se- 
lected from the vestry books and pa- 
rochial register. 

The Vestry appear to have exercised 
great powers in ancient times. In 
1563 it assumed the authority of a 
Court of Reconcilement, of which we 
have heard so much of late. 


“ Ordered, that Rowland Jones, baker, 
being very angry with the arbitrators ap- 
pointed to judge between him and Wil- 
liam Turner, another baker, shall cease 
his evil will against them, and in the pre- 
sence of the vestry shake hands, and be 
friends, and likewise give them at the 
tavern a gallon of wine.” 


And again on 
©1565, February 14th, a controversy 
between William Pike and Margaret his 


wife, against Richard Trentham and Eli- 
zabeth his wife, heard and debated.” 


These were troublesome people, and 
seem to have resisted all the efforts of 
the vestry to effect a peaceable adjust- 
ment of their differences. 

The register of burials contains three 
names dear to the admirers of the his- 
trionic art : 
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“ 1607. Edmond Shakespear,* player, 
in y® church. 

“ 1625. Auguste 29, Mr. John Fletcher, 
a man, in the church. 

“1639. March 18, Philip Massinger, a 
stranger.” 


The embellishments, twenty copper 
plates, engraved by the author, and 
the greater part from his own draw- 
ings, are interesting illustrations of 
the work. They contain accurate and 
faithful representations of various sub- 
jects elucidatory of every period in 
the history of the parish. Two are 
dedicated to remains of the Roman 
zra; another contains an engraving of 
some ancient houses, now destroyed, 
and which formerly existed in the 
High-street, and the residue show the 
church in different points of view, 
and display the monuments, the stain- 
ed glass formerly existing, and va- 
rious relics of ancient art, which have 
been brought to light during the re- 
cent repairs of the church. The in- 
terior of the much-admired Lady Cha- 
pel is from a drawing by our old Cor- 
respondent, John Carter, who, if he 
had seen the restoration, must have 
been for once pleased with what has 
been executed by Mr. Gwilt, however 
seldom he might have occasion to ap~ 
plaud modern works of this kind. 

We take our leave of Mr. Taylor, 
with acknowledgments of thanks for 
his exertions in the elucidation of the 
history and antiquities of this venera- 
ble and much-admired Church. 


— &— 


Clark’s Young Cricketer’s Tutor. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 


THAT the scientific display of 
Cricket we now see, was not made till 
about the time of the Great Men 
whom we lately recorded, is clear 
for this reason; that we can trace to 
them most of the fine inventive parts of 
the science. Tom Walker laid down 
a bail ball, in a style peculiarly his 
own, and that all have since attempt- 
ed to follow. Beldham was the first 
person who cut the same kind of ball, 
and therefore made an improvement on 
the former plan ; for he obtained some 





* Younger brother to our immortal 
Bard, bapt. at Stratford, 3 May, 1580. 
See the pedigree of Shakspeare in vol. 
LXXXVL, il. 206; LXXXvu. i. 36. 
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runs, while the former was merely 
content to stop the ball. That fine 
accomplished old cricketer Fennex has 
often (as we sat together in a winter 
evening over our gin and water, dis- 
coursing even till the morning star 
appears, on our beloved science), I 
say he has often told us, that he was 
the first person who ever went in and 
laid down a ball before it had time to 
rise to the bail. And we have been 
much amused by his informing us of 
the astonishment and indignation of 
his father, who was a good old bats- 
man, when he first beheld this inno- 
vation. ‘‘Hey! hey! boy! what is 
this? do you call that play?’ Buthe 
soon became sensible of the safety and 
excellence of the practice; which saves 
alike the fingers and the wickets from 
a first-rate top-bailer. Suefer was 
the first wicket-keeper; that part of 
the game having not been attended to 
before ; and we believe that Boxall was 
the first who by a turn of the wrist 
gave his balls a twist to the wicket. 
Freemantle brought the province of 
longstop at once to perfection, never 
suffering a ball to pass, and covering 
a great deal of ground. There were 
some good men besides these. Boor- 
man, and Booker, and Ring, and Pur- 
chase, and Clifford (the last excellent 
as a bowler), and Crosoer, cum multis 
aliis. The match is even now remem- 
bered when the predecessors of these 
men, the old players (including the 
elder Small), were brought against the 
improved Hambledon school, and beaten 
in a masterly and decisive manner. 
Some of Tom Walker’s scores about 
1786, were superb. In a match play- 
ed against Kent and White Conduit 
Club (which was the father of the 
Marylabonne),Tom scored the amazing 
number of 95 runs in his first innings, 
and brought his bat out with him; in 
the second he gained 102. Beldham’s 
name first appears on the 20th June, 
1787, on the side of England, against 
the White Conduit Club, with six 
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In his second innings 


picked men. 
he obtained 63 runs. Beldham never 
could keep his bat, his eyes, or his 
legs still; and he was generally run 
out, as in this instance. He would 
get 20 runs, while Tom Walker got 
2, though they scored pretty even at 
the end. Harry Walker* was also 
very quick in getting up his score; 
but not so safe as his illustrious bro- 
ther, whom he imitated, reverenced, 
and loved. In looking over carefully 
the list of matches for twenty years, 
we shall find no scores on the average 
at all approaching those of the elder 
Walker and Beldham ; thus clearly 
evincing their superiority. But we 
must hasten on in our narrative, and 
reluctantly close the gates of history 
on these two unrivalled men. Beld- 
ham’s name appeared for the last time 
in a match played in Lord’s Ground, 
on the 23d July, 1821, of the Players 
of England against the Club. It was 
a match dignified by the fine play of 
Begley, who gained 113 runs without 
being out. Beldham brought away 
his bat garlanded with the victories of 
forty years, with a score of 23, and 
his innings still unfinished. Tom 
Walker resigned the combat on the 
25th of June, 1812, on Highdown 
Hill in Sussex. Other’s names had 
appeared ; his old compeers, the vete- 
rans by whose side he had so long 
frowned, stamped, and grunted,t were 
gone; and it is a relief to us to see 
his disappear ; how we should shudder 
to read the speeches of William Pitt, 
and Charles Fox, in answer to Messrs. 
Hume, Cobbett, and Faithfull: to see 
their names in conjunction, would be 
profanation ; the same chamber could 
not hold them; they ought not to 
speak the same language. Madame 
Vestris, or Mrs. Honey (Honey sweeter 
than the sweetest produce of Nar- 
bonne), might as well be shut up in a 
cage with monkeys, as the son of 
Chatham stand by the side of Messrs. 
Evans and Warburton; or the old 





* Harry Walker was a left-handed player; so was Harris, Freemantle, Aylward, 


Brazier, and Clifford ; so that they had some fine bowlers among them. 
our left-handed batters are superb ; but they have no bowlers of eminence. 


At this day, 
It is how- 


ever proposed to make a match of the left-handed against all England, next July. 


There is a glory accompanying the names of all. 


bridge, Marsden, Searle, lead the van. 


Mills of Kent, Hayward of Cam- 


+ Tom Walker would never speak to any one, or give any answer when he was in 


at the wicket. 
struggle. 


His tongue was tied, as his soul and body were surrendered to the 
But he used to give such a grunt, if perchance a shooting ball was too 


quick for him and brought him down, as I have heard described to be very like that 
of a broken-winded horse, only of a deeper base. 
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hero of Hambledon rank with the Lad- 
brokes and Lowthers of modern days. 

Fennex, who (thank God!) is still 
alive, and who at 76 will bring down 
any wicket that is not carefully guard- 
ed, has been providentially preserved 
to show us what the ante-Homeric 
heroes were. He was the first single 
wicket-player of his day; for his bat 
and ball were equally to be dreaded. 
He beat at one innings the three 
Mitcham players, who had beat Ro- 
binson. He slew Hector who had 
vanquished Patroclus. His batting 
was (say is) as elegant as strong ; his 
knowledge of every point of play com- 
plete. His fielding was astonishing 
in its activity, and in the space of 
ground he could cover ; and his bowl- 
ing was far more swift and tremendous 
than even Harris’s. We would back 
him now for a score of balls (for his 
age will not let him continue) against 
any bowler in England. Reader! do 
not be affronted! but you, whoever 
you are, married, or in single blessed- 
ness, have no idea of the real comfort 
of a winter evening fire-side. In vain 
you talk of the pleasure of your dear 
young wife, and your pretty children 
(a boy and girl), and your good old 
aunt, good on account of her will, and 
your cat and cigar, and your Pope 
Joan and your elder wine. No! be- 
lieve me it won’t do. Peep through 
the shutter of my snug parlour, and 
behold me and envy. There is the 
small oak table (it is now nine), with 
the pint of Geneva and the jug of hot 
waver, and the snuff-box smiling on it. 
One cricket-bat, the practice one, lies 
on the small horse-hair sofa, as occa- 
sionally necessary for exemplifications, 
and Harry Bentley’s volume of the 
matches is open beside it. Do you 
see him? the master of the field. 
There he sits, mark his animation! 
his gesture! he is telling of a catch he 
made above 50 years since, and the 
ball is again in theair. He was taken 
instantly up to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, of whose side he was, and she 
made a handicap of 6 guineas for 
him. She won hundreds by it. How 
my heart throbs, and my eyes glisten, 
and in what fearful suspense 1 sit, 
when he calls to life the ghost of a 
magnificent hit, fresh as the life, though 
half a century has intervened. I see 
the ball running at Moulsey Hurst, 
that fetched ten runs off Beldham’s 
bat in 1787, as plainly as if it were in 
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my own field. Then the trick he 
played Butler Danvers, when he came 
into the field dressed as a country- 
man, and was taken in unconsciously, 
merely to fill up the eleven ;—the sly 
look of Lord Winchelsea, as sly and as 
black as a gypsey’s (the Finches were 
all black), (it had been planned be- 
tween them); his delight, when they 
sent him down to the tent, to select 
whatever dress he chose te wear: his 
joy, when he heard “ Countryman, 
you take the bat to begin with,” and 
the consternation among the enemy’s 
forces, when eighty notches were scored 
by him. You should hear of the day, 
when Manchester saw the flower of 
youth fall before him ; when he might 
have won thousands, if he had had 
them to stake. Or that single com- 
bat (nor Europe nor Asia ever beheld 
such, never seen from the Sigzan pro- 
montory, or on the banks of Simois) 
that even now (twice twenty years 
have passed since) will alone immor- 
talize the plains of Wisbech. Mid- 
night sounds in vain. Politics, scandal, 
Tories, Whigs, my Lord Grey, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough, and the 
last story about the Maids of Honour, 
and Lady Farquhar’s splendid break- 
fast, and the unknown tongues, all 
solicit attention in vain; they seem as 
nothing, idle all and without interest; 
cne wonders how the world can trouble 
itself about such toys. We fill the 
tumblers anew ; and for the hundredth 
time I ask, ‘‘ What was young Small’s 
favourite hit? How did John Wells 
get hisruns?’”’ Behold the advantage, 
ye parents, of bringing up your sons 
(why not your daughters?) to the 
love of subjects which cannot be ex- 
hausted, which never tire. 

But we must hasten on.—The first 
time I see Lord Fred. Beauclerk’s 
name, is on the 2d June, 1791. He 
played with Marylebourn against Kent. 
Fennex and his Lordship bowled, and 
they beat their adversaries by one in- 
nings and 113 runs; in fact, it ap- 
pears by the score, that Fenner, Beau- 
clerk, and Beldham, got out the whole 
field between them. For thirty years 
after this, his Lordship stood as 
the most accomplished cricketer in 
England. In batting he was brought 
up in the school of Beldham, and he 
was quite as fine. He introduced a 
slow home-and-easy kind of bowling, 
which was very effective; till Saun- 
ders and Begley, and the new players, 
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destroyed it, by rushing in, and driving 
it away. Though his Lordship has 
given up the bat some years, we have 
seen enough of his practice to say that 
his execution was eminently beautiful, 
and certainly not equalled now. 

Excepting the name of Hammond, 
the famous wicket-keeper, and Ray (a 
good batter), among the players, and 
those of Tufton, Col. Upton, and Bligh, 
among the gentlemen, the old list of 
players remained much the same, till 
about the year 1804.* Then the name 
of Aislabie (the father of cricket, and 
the great fautor of the Marylabonne 
Club), and of Budd, first appear. The 
latter gentleman resigned last year, 
after near thirty years’ display of the 
finest science; and his departure is 
much lamented. His fielding was excel- 
lent, his hits strong and scientific ; but 
his bowling, once gocd, was no longer 
ofavail. A little before this, the name 
of Lambert first appears among those 
of the players. Take him in every 
department of the game, we believe he 
has been esteemed as the first player 
that ever appeared. His batting was 
straightforward, and driving, a good 
deal resembling that of Mr. Ward; 
who appears to have been instructed by 
him. His bowling was excellent, and 
had a considerable twist. A splendid 
single wicket match appears, in 1806, 
to have been played by him, Robinson, 
and Beldham, against Bennet, Fennex, 
and Lord F. Beauclerk, and won by 
the former. The play must have been 
very fine, for from 116 hits Lambert 
obtained only 13 runs. 

The name of Ashby, which is seen 
in the lists of 1807, seems to connect 
us with modern times ; and we pause 
for a moment to remind our readers 
of the changes which are now taking 
place in one material branch of the 
game. 

It appears, that however skilful or 
successful bowlers may be, they will in 
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the long run be beaten by the batter ; 
as he becomes gradually accustomed 
to their balls, and knows how to meet 
them; on this account the wickets 
were raised from 22 inches to 27, and 
proportionably altered in width. They 
had been once before-hand elevated on 
a similar account, But batters, not- 
withstanding, were so skilful, and the 
matches consequently lasted so long, 
that a new system of bowling was at 
length introduced. We have mentioned 
that Borall and Lumpy, and other old 
bowlers, had a ¢wist in their balls, 
which much increased the difficulty of 
meeting them; but this was effected 
by a turn of the fingers or the wrist. 
Ashby, however, (who was brought 
up out of Kent, we believe, by Mr. 
Wills,) introduced the round bowling, 
by throwing the arm in a sweeping 
circular position. This puzzled the 
batsman much; and the once-tri- 
umphant wickets fell before him. 
Mathews adopted the same system 
with equal success ; and we have seen 
these two bowlers clear off the batters 
in quick succession. They had how- 
ever the same defect, they were too 
slow ;¢ they gave too much time ; and 
they were at length beaten like their 
predecessors. ‘To them has succeeded 
the eminent projectors of the ball of 
the present day, whose merits we shall 
briefly recognize. Lillywhite stands 
first and foremost; his balls are sent 
at a good pace, and come quickly off 
the ground.{ They are well pitched ; 
generally straight to the wicket, and 
are very destructive. Broadbridye is 
more variable and irregular, and uses 
much finesse about his play, which 
often succeeds; but his bowling is in 
great request. He has gone off in bat- 
ting surprisingly. 

Cobbett, who is the Marylebourn 
bowler, has been for the last few sea- 
sons very successful; his balls are 
slower than Lillywhite’s, but have a 





* Howard, Sparkes, and H. Bentley, are playing about this time. 


The bowling of 


the first was very good, and lasted till lately in reputation ; it was swift and straight. 


Slater was the wicket keeper. 


The plan adopted by good battérs against slow bias bowling was successful; if 
the ball pitched straight they played it; if to the leg they placed the /eft leg before the 
wicket, extended the right, and struck the ball to the /eft, which often brought four 
or five runs; and if they missed the ball they were by the laws of Cricket not out. 
This is Mr. Knatchbull’s favourite hit. It of course is more difficult as the speed of 
the ball increases, but it rendered Mathews’s bowling nugatory. Mr. Budd would 
jump before his wicket and cut him to pieces. 

¢ Pilch has batted so long to Lillywhite, that he may be said to be perfectly master 


of his balls. 
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very perplexing bias, and require a most 
accomplished batter to meet them. 

Begley of the Marylebourn Club is a 
good bowler and player generally, but 
is not sufficiently brought forward : 
he is generally umpire. Burt used to 
bowl very successfully ; his balls were 
very high, but too slow. 

Pilch generally bowls in the matches, 
but he is inferior to the above. 

Among the gentlemen two bowlers 
are to be found of the highest emi- 
nence. Mr. Harenc’s balls are mag- 
nificent ; getting up and puzzling the 
unfortunate man who has to meet 
them; and the bowling of Mr. Mynn, 
when he can get his balls less wide, 
will almost defy opposition ; the tre- 
mendous force at which they perform 
their journey, alone will bring destruc- 
tion with it. Mr. Jenner seldom 
takes the ball now; he had great suc- 
cess, but his bowling we think was 
not always fair.* We are convinced 
that the present style of bowling will 
never again fall back into the straight 
old under-hand mode; but we hope 
also that it will not advance into 
throws, to which it is approaching ; 
and which, if allowed, will destroy the 
game altogether. The alteration in 
the manner of bowling also produced 
a change in the style of batting; and 
an old batter would have much to learn 
were he to come now into the field. 
As the present style of bowling is wider 
from the wicket than the old, hitting 
to the leg, and the off-cut, are neces- 
sary parts of the batter’s science; 
without them he would score but few 
runs. Cauldecourt, though a good 
player, has never mastered the present 
system of bowling; and the batting of 
Mr. Ward is far more adapted to meet 
the balls that were in vogue in the 
time when he first appeared. 

About the year 1806 will be found 
the names of the great players of the 
present day, gradually appearing in 
the lists. Mr. Brand, Bayley, and 
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Lillywhite; and Slater, the wicket- 
keeper. Then Bowyer and Brown, of 
Brighton,t and at length in 1820, in 
the renowned match of Norfolk against 
Marylebourn, (when Mr, Ward scored 
the highest number that ever was re- 
membered, viz. 278 in one innings) 
for the first time appears the name of 
Fuller Pilch ; then the names of Searle, 
Jenner, Saunders, and others, shining 
forth, like stars one by one brighten- 
ing in the heavens, which brings us 
down to our present day. 

Among the players we recollected 
none whose brilliancy of stroke, and 
quickness of movement, and elegance 
of style, delighted us more than that 
of Saunders. ‘‘ We better could have 
spared a better man.”” What business 
had consumption and hectic fevers to 
come into the cricket field to take him 
away? Poor fellow! we saw him in 
his last match. His cheek was hollow 
and his lips pale, but his execution 
was as fine as ever. His cut to the 
point was unrivalled, and his leg hit 
very powerful and sure. 

His brother-in-law, Searle, a few 
years since stood as the champion of 
England. He has played but little 
lately, having engagements in business 
which he will not (why will he not?) 
neglect at Godalming. We saw him, 
however, once this year at Maryle- 
bourn, and were much pleased. His 
cuts too were masterly. 

Begley is growing old, and his bat- 
ting is not suited to the present style 
of bowling; he can no longer insure 
his 90 and 100 runs, as he used to do 
in fine style; but he has been a first- 
rate player ; he has a style of batting 
peculiarly his own, and as a fieldsman 
he is invincible. 

Marsden bears a great name in York- 
shire. As a fieldsman he is the finest 
at point we can conceive; as a batter 
he gets his runs very quick, is very 
vigorous and decisive, but he runs in 
too much off his ground, and is want- 





* The law in bias bowling is that the hand should not be above the elbow, which is 


meant to keep it clear from a throw ; but that law is for ever broken. 


Lillywhite and 


Cobbett both throw ; and Mr. Mynn’s is, we think, a direct violation of the law in 


another way. 


Mr. Jenner’s was often a jerk; in fact the law now is conventional; 


if every ball was stopped by the umpire that was not fair, the bowlers would all be 


put out, and very likely give up. 


+ Brown was a tremendous under-hand bowler. 


I remember at a single wicket 


match at Lord’s, his bowling Searle, Saunders, and Broadbridge out without a run. 


He once told old Beldham that he would do the same to him. 


“ I suppose,” said 


Billy, “ you will let me have this little bit of stick in my hand,” pointing to his bat. 


He went in, and fetched above 70 against him. 


depends upon force. 


Brown’s batting is very common, and 
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ing in temper and judgment and dis- 
cretion ; however he is a good player, 
and had he been brought up at Mary- 
lebourn, among fine players, would 
have been eminent. 

Wenmun is a great favourite at pre- 
sent; he keeps wicket excellently, bats 
very finely, with great judgment, and 
is a very steady and accomplished 
player. 

The greatest name we have reserved 
to the last. Come forth from thy 
public-house at the bottom of Surry 
Hill, Norwich, which thou keepest, 
with thy sister as thy bar-maid, Ful- 
ler Pilch! fresh from thy late victory 
over the pride of Sheffield! Pilch is 
undoubtedly a very fine player, and 
would have been hugged with delight 
by old Tom Walker, if he could have 
seen his style of batting. As a single 
wicket-player he is indisputably the 
first man of his day ; he may be backed 
against any man safely for runs; he 
plays more forward than any other 
player, which he can do from his length 
of arm; therefore he does not cut, 
which indeed he never did, nor did his 
masters, Fennex and Robinson, whose 
style he has adopted. ; 

Among the gentlemen, we think Mr. 
Ward is declining this year in his play, 
though last year we thought him ex- 
cellent; but he is getting too lusty for 
an exercise which requires so much 
activity. Mr. Jenner plays but little, 
but his style is very superior. He is 
not only the finest wicket-keeper in 
England of the present day, but the 
finest that ever was; no one else ap- 
proaches him. Mr. Harenc bats ele- 
gantly ; we have already spoken of his 
bowling. A gentleman of Blackheath, 
who plays under the name of Felix, 
we think has no superior; his play is 
in the most finished manner, and 
gives universal delight. There is not 
much to be said in favour of Messrs. 
Kinaston, Woodhouse, or Romilly, 
when the bowling is first-rate; and 
Col. Lowther and Lords Strathaven 
and Clonblock ought to play in private, 
especially the Colonel, who was de- 
signed rather to stand for the stumps, 
than to hold a bat. 

We therefore close with the name 
of a gentleman whom we think to be 
at present the first batter in the Mary- 
lebourn Club,— we mean the Reverend 
Mr. Knatchbull. He has won his 
way by indefatigable practice and at- 
tention, and love of the game, into the 
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eminence he well deserves. He is now 
a very safe wicket, and a very strong 
and scientific hitter; his leg-hits are 
very fine, and quite in a style of his 
own ; as a fieldsman he is in the very 
first rank. We hope and trust that 
his professional engagements in Nor- 
folk will never detain the Reverend 
gentleman from the classical ground 
of Marylebourn. A curate can easily 
supply his place in the church, but 
who is to supply it in the field? 
We shall miss his black unhooded 
head, his red shining face, and his all 
but shirtless body. He ought to have 
the living of St. John’s Wood, when 
he could play and preach alternately. 
Could it not be obtained? There are 
some exceedingly good players who 
occasionally appear on the field, such 
as Mr. Partridge of Norfolk, Lord 
Grimston, Mr. Sivewright, among the 
gentlemen ; and Lianaway and Wells 
and Box, among the players; and 
some very bad ones, who too often are 
seen, as Sir V. Cotton, Mr. Caldwell, 
&c. But we have already exceeded 
our limits.—We must turn to graver 
subjects and wiser deliberations. Oc- 
tober is coming, and we must hang up 
our willow bats; and with them all 
the delightful recollections they com- 
mand; till the swallow comes again, 
and the Messrs. Dark have ordered 
the ground to be rolled, and our old 
friend Goule appears riding from Ken- 
sington with the first rose in his but- 
ton-hole, sleek and smiling, and as 
good as the bats he brings into the 
field. 


~--$<— 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs. 


THESE Memoirs have been pre- 
pared from Mrs. Inchbald’s Auto- 
graph Journal, which she kept for 
above fifty years, and from above two 
hundred letters written to her friends. 
They have been arranged for the press 
by Mr. Boaden, pretty much in the 
language in which they were written. 
Mrs. Inchbald had composed a far 
more interesting work, viz. an Auto- 
biography, for which, at one time, Sir 
R. Phillips offered a thousand pounds. 
This, however, was destroyed by the 
advice of Dr. Poynter; and the pre- 
sent Memoirs are intended to supply 
its place. Mrs. Inchbald’s life was 
certainly very singular, as she herself 
was a person not to be met with in 
the ordinary walks of life. 
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She was born of Roman Catholic pa- 
rents in 1753, at Standyfield, near 
Bury St. Edmund’s. Her maiden 
name was Simpson. Her father died 
when she was young; and though she 
continued to live on with her mother, 
her heart was soon engaged amidst 
the busied and more splendid scenes of 
life. She longed for the metropolis ; 
and she determined, coute qui coute, 
there to go and there to dwell. Asa 
first step she secretly corresponded 
with Mr. Griffith, the manager of the 
Norwich Theatre, for an engagement ; 
and it is needless to say, became ena- 
moured of him. In her pocket book 
is written, “‘ Richard Griffith, each dear 
letter of thy name isharmony.”’ Her 
brother George was already an actor ; 
this decided her; so she packed up 
her things, left a letter for her mother, 
told her that she despised the censure 
of the world (what heroine does not?) 
begged her not to be uneasy, called her 
the tenderest and best of parents, and 
set off for London in the Norwich 
fly. She put up at the Rose and 
Crownin St. John’s-street, and walked 
about the town. Fancied she saw Mr. 
Pitt. Then believed she saw her sis- 
ter Slender and her sister Hunt. Then 
thought her landlady was a Sinclair 
plotting the destruction of the inno- 
cent country girl; so she seized her 
band-box and rushed out of the house. 
Then she attempts to pass off as a mil- 
liner’s girl, and is suspected; and al- 
most delivered to a constable. After 
many adventures, about two in the 
morning she finds herself at the White 
Swan, Holborn Bridge. Then she fa- 
bricates another invention, being too 
late for the York mail; is again sus- 
pected, and locked into her chamber 
by the hostess. Here she lives ten days 
on bread and water ; and walks out to 
pretended dinners to friends whom she 
would not visit; then comes home, 
and reads Othello and the Devil to 
Pay! She receives a letter addressed 
to her by name from Mr. Redman 
(how he found her out is not said), 
and at length meets her brother Slen- 
der by accident, and is taken to her 
sister’s. 

This, we think, is a pretty tolerable he- 
roic commencement; and it was hardly 
exceeded in any part of her after life. 
She seeks an engagement with Dodd ; 
but a basin of hot water which she 
threw in his face put an end to that. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1833. 
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She then met a very worthy man, Mr. 

Inchbald, falls in love, marries him, 

and goes the same evening to see her 

— act Mr. Oakley in the Jealous 
dae 

She now is at Edinburgh with the 
other actors, as the leading female per- 
former; feels a little attachment to a 
Mr. Sterling ; has huffs with her hus- 
band; and dislikes the boy Bob his 
son. On the 19th of February she 
reads to Mr. Inchbald the book “ of 
the sufferings of our Lord.’”? Qn the 
25th her husband and she disputed 
concerning parting salary ! 

Mr. Inchbald was not only an actor, 
but a painter; on his latter art he re- 
lied when the former failed. So, on 
quarrelling with the manager, he went 
with his wife to Paris, meaning to 
make a fortune with his easel. This 
would not do. They saw only a Car- 
melite friar; spent all their money, 
and huddled back again as fast as they 
could. Now we find them at Liver- 
pool. She reads Horace, and gets ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Siddons; quarrels 
with her husband, and gets enraptured 
with John Kemble. Complains of loss 
of appetite, and begins her “ Simple 
Story ;’’ and writes thus in her Jour- 
nal, (oh the unfathomable contra- 
dictions of the female heart!) ‘* No 
other actual sin, but great coldness 
and imperfection in all my duties, 
especially in my religious ones, as 
prayer and fasting.”” At the same 
time she expresses to her Confessor, 
that she has great doubts of revealed 
religion! The scene shifts to Canter- 
bury; there she has shocking quarrels 
with Mr. Inchbald, who is jealous of 
her friend Davis, who dresses her hair, 
and who is very assiduous ; corres- 
ponds with Mr. John Kemble, who 
tells her he has written a farce called, 
““The Female Officer,’’ which was 
played at Manchester with great ap- 
plause. So things roll on till they ar- 
rive at Hull, when Mr. Inchbald sud- 
denly expired in her arms. John Kem- 
ble wrote his epitaph in Latin, which 
is as bad as might be expected; and 
would certainly have lifted Dr. Parr’s 
wig from his head, and projected it 
out of the window; though it began 
classically, ‘‘Siste, Viator!” and ends, 
“‘Octavo Iduum Junii.”” She had 
then a play for her benefit; was inti- 
mate with Kemble, and questioned him 
closely as to the causes of her husband’s 
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death, She received a very suspicious 
letter from Sir John Whitefoord, which 
she answered; and when she looked 
into her pocket book, she found her- 
self worth 222/. Long Annuities, 301. 
Consols, 5s. arel 3d. Reduced Annui- 
ties, and 128/. 12s. ready money, all 
made by her industry, and increased 
by her prudence. 

Our heroine joined Tate Wilkinson’s 
company; and had an offer of mar- 
riage, beforethe ‘‘ funeral baked meats” 
were well eaten, from no less a per- 
son than Dicky Gossip (Suett), who, 
to make it more ludicrous, sent 
his squeaking, sneaking declaration 
through the sonorous medium of John 
Kemble; but, alas! how contradic- 
tory is the conflict of affections. Cu- 
pid ought to be painted with a cross- 
bow! She dismissed Dicky, and fell 
in love with his interpreter. She 
would have jumped to have Kemble! 
but Kemble was too grave to like 
jumping people; and went no further 
than handing her into a coach. She 
began a farce; and neglected her 
chapel. A Dr. Alexander Geddes 
gave her good spiritual advice, but it 
wouldnotdo. Shegotagain into corres- 
pondence with Sir John Whitefoord, re- 
ceived attentions from Mr. Thomson, 
and was followed every where by Col. 
Glover. She, however, used to read 
«“‘ The Bible about David;’’ and then, 
on Sunday the 24th, saw Mr. Harris, 
of Covent Garden, and went over the 
part of Bellario to his satisfaction. 
This was in the year 1780. It may 
be as well to inform our readers, that 
Mrs. Inchbald started for the stage 
with a dreadful stammer in her speech. 
She had, her Biographer says, but lit- 
tle freedom or grace in her action; 
she spoke timidly rather than effec- 
tually, rather emphatic than natural. 
At this period Mr. Wilson sent her an 
offer of his hand, and a letter; in the 
latter he says, “‘he should be ever 
happy with her, and every thing she 
could wish him to be! and begs not 
to be kept in suspense, as suspense is 
ofall states the most miserable.” She, 
however, rejected him; and he writes 
to say he had ‘‘a most uncomfortable 
night; ”’ and presents her with the 
History of England. She now hired 
a room, and paid 9s. a week for it, 
where she received the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, and Mr. Twiss, and Dr. 
Brodie. She had 2/. a weck for sa- 
lary ; she began a farce on Polygamy, 
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and went to a masquerade in a male 
dress. She expected an offer from Dr. 
Brodie ; but as he did not propose, 
she gave him no more breakfasts and 
suppers. The meanwhile the Marquis 
was attentive; and she attended di- 
vine service regularly. About this 
time Kemble consults her as to how he 
was to act Sir Giles Overreach; and 
especially how to understand the stage 
direction (Flourishing his sword 
sheathed.) 

In the meanwhile, we find her hor- 
rified at walking in the pantomime, 
her play of Polygamy accused of in- 
decency, and not a word spelt right, 
and herself of stuttering; but she re- 
covers, tries a farce called a Mogul 
Tale, which was the foundation of her 
dramatic fortune; turns Dr. Brodie 
out of doors; and reads Madan’s The- 
lyphthera or Female Ruin, and a Life 
of Alexander the Great. She studied 
the globes, and became free and philo- 
sophical. 

The year 1782 did not begin auspi- 
ciously ; for Miss Ambrose, a rival, 
circulated a report, that our heroine, 
agreeably to the droit du Seigneur 
revered by the proprietors of thea- 
tres, had passed a night in Mr. Har- 
ris’s house. Well! this was got over. 
She then hired herself to Mr. Col- 
man ; and took up a room, for which 
she paid 3s. 6d. a week. When this 
was over, she went to Dublin, acted 
her principal characters, flirts with 
John Kemble, reads Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels, and receives the addresses of the 
manager Mr. Daly, who was a mar- 
ried man; so off she scampers, crosses 
over into Wales, and we soon find her 
againin London. ‘Then she is acting 
without any powder in her hair, being 
the first actress who ventured on the 
experiment. This was partly from 
economy. Of the actresses of this 
company a capital anecdote is told. 
One evening, about half an hour be- 
fore the curtain was drawn up, some 
accident having happened in the dress- 
ing-room of one of the actresses, a 
woman of known intrigue, she ran in 
haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. 
Wells to finish the business of her 
toilet. Mrs. Wells, who was the mis- 
tress of Captain Topham, shocked at 
the intrusion, quitted her own room 
and ran to Miss Farren’s, crying, 
“* What would Captain Topham say if 

‘I were to remain in such company !” 
No sooner had she entered the room, 
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to which she’ fled as an asylum, than 
Miss Farren flew out at the door, re- 
peating, ‘‘ What would Lord Derby 
say if I should be seen in such com- 
pany!” This que diroit-il was at 
length carried to the room of a mar- 
ried lady of the company. 

We now are enabled to present our 
readers with a portrait of our heroine 
at this time, as drawn by herself: 


Description of me. 
Age.—Between 30 and 40. 
Height.—Above the middle size, and 

rather tall. 

Figure.—Handsome and striking in 
its general air, but a little too stiff and 
erect. 

Shape.—Too fond of sharp angles. 

Skin.—By nature fair, though a little 
freckled, and with a tinge of sand, which 
is the colour of her eye-lashes, but made 
coarse by ill treatment upon her cheeks 
and arms. 

Bosom.—None, or so diminutive, that 
it is like a needle in a bottle of hay. 

Hair.—Of a sandy auburn, and rather 
too straight, as well as too thin. 

Face.—Beautiful in effect, and beauti- 
ful in every feature. 

Countenance. — Full of spirit and 
sweetness, excessively interesting, and, 
without indelicacy, voluptuous. 

Dress.— Always becoming, and very 
seldom worth so much as eight pence.” 


Things, however, were going wrong: 
she heard nothing of her farce; her 
salary was very low; she paid Davis 
431. 18s. for dressing her hair; and 
at length, to complete her misfortunes, 
her mother died. She now thought 
of going out to India, but thought 
better of it; and set to reading,—read 
Hudibras, and Hume, and Ovid, and 
part of Plato, and Tooke’s Pantheon, 
and Paradise Lost. 

Mrs. Inchbald had lodged about 
this time at No. 2, Leicester-court, 
Castle-street, Leicester-fields ; a resi- 
dence also dignified with the presence 
of Mr. Kemble, as its tenant. Her 
farce of The Mogul was acted, and 
brought her ina hundred pounds ; she 
behaved generously with it to all her 
relations, and sent her sister Dolly 
two guineas. Now she was rising 
into eminence. Sir Charles Bunbury 
called on her, and insisted on walking 
out with her, and became rather par- 
ticular, but our heroine was inflexible. 
Harris said of her, ‘‘ That woman 
Inchbald has solemnly devoted her- 
self to virtue and a garret.”? She now 
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read Aristotle’s works in English (we 

hope she did not mistake, for the Eng- 

lish Aristotle is not all genuine,) and 

Chesterfield’s Letters; brought out a 

play, called ‘‘I’ll tell you what,” 

which brought her 300/., out of which 

she gave about 40/. to her family. 

« And though she were unsatisfied in 
getting, 

(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, Ma- 
dam, 

She was most princely.” 


She now passed her Sundays uni- 
formly with Mr. Twiss. Jobn Kem- 
ble read Dr. Parr’s Sermons to her, 
and she perused the Bible: the conse- 
quence of this. appeared in her having 
her sister Dolly up to live with her, 
and refusing Sir Charles Bunbury her 
door. But she unwittingly was con- 
tinually making new conquests. Dr. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar) fell as much in 
love with her as he could, and sent 
these elegant verses : 

* To Exiza. 
Eliza, when w'th female art, 

You seem to shun and yet pursue, 
You act a false, a soulless part, 

Unworthy Love, unworthy you. 
Reluctance kills the rising bliss, 

Half-granted favours I disdain, 

The honey’d lips that I would kiss, 

Are galls unless they kiss again. 
No passive love, that silent takes 

All I can give without return ; 

Be mine the frame that passion shakes, 

The liquid eye, the lips that burn; 
Desires that mantle in the face, 

Wishes that wait not to be won, 

The living, dying, rapt embrace,— 
Give these delights, or give me none.” 
(To be continued.) 


— 


Histoire des Peuples dItalie, par 
Charles Botta. Small 8vo. 3 vols. 


ABOUT the year 1825, a specula- 
tion was started by M. Raymond, a 
Parisian publisher, for printing a se- 
ries of historical and scientific works, 
under the imposing title of ‘‘ Biblio- 
théque du dix-neuviéme siécle.”” To 
judge by the figures by which the vo- 
lumes were numbered, they must have 
amounted to at least a hundred. The 
depédt was at No. 4, Rue de la Biblio- 
théeque, a happy coincidence of names. 
The plan appears, however, to have 
been early discontinued, as on inquir- 
ing at the above address, the proprie- 
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tor was no longer to be found, nor 
could we procure any information 
about it. A great part of the stock has 
passed into the hands of the hawking 
booksellers, who travel about the 
country, and by whom these volumes 
are sold at about a franc each. 

The writers are principally the same 
as those who furnished the Résumés 
some years ago. These histories, 
however, are rather larger, containing 
on an average three hundred pages of 
thirty lines. In addition to the his- 
torical volumes, there are, a Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, which is not much 
more than a catalogue of names and 
dates; a chronological system, which 
is based on Volney and similar wri- 
ters ; the history of ancient literature; 
the art of thinking, including logic ; 
principles of literature in general; and 
so on. They are cleverly written, 
with a strong dash of republicanism, 
as must be the case with every work 
that is meant to be popular in France. 
They seem, however, in many respects 
to have been hastily got up; or else, 
being designed as a cheap publication, 
sufficient pains have not been bestow- 
ed upon them. This is an objection, 
it must be remarked, which attaches 
to all French historians, except the 
very best. The typographical faults 
are numerous, beyond any possible 
list of errata. ‘Thus the history of the 
United States, which is one of the 
best, is spoiled, except for reading 
and then laying aside ; as is also that 
of Modern Greece, which is the only 
one that makes any display of research. 
We looked in vain for an account of 
the illustrious Riga, who is barely 
noticed in a single sentence at page 
228. Like most French histories, we 
cannot guarantee that they may be 
read out in an English family. 

The History of Italy, which forms 
the subject of this article, is the best 
of them all, and is free from most of 
their defects. We say this, from a 
sense of justice, and decidedly too, 
for we have read it carefully. It is 
printed on the same inferior paper ; 
for who could expect much elegance 
in three volumes at the price of six 
francs, while they actually sell for 
less? But the printing is more cor- 
rect than the others, and on the whole 
it forms a respectable work, and we 
were agreeably surprised in reading it. 

It contains a good sketch of ancient 
Italy, and its vicissitudes as a coun- 


try, from the time of the Roman re- 
public to the fall of the empire. In- 
deed this view, although rapid, is so 
well executed, that we almost hesi- 
tate to say so much as we might, for 
fear of being disbelieved. The settle- 
ment of the barbarians in Italy, the 
wars of Belisarius, and the dominion 
of the Lombards, are not only well de- 
tailed, but also with a powerful pen. 
The reign of Charlemagne, as far as 
Italy is concerned, is also well treated. 
We have dwelt the more on these sub- 
jects, because they are often slurred 
over in histories of this kind. 

Perhaps the remoter centuries are 
given at too much length, while the 
narrative becomes too short as it ap- 
proaches our own times. It is always 
spirited, and the remarks are usually 
just; while the author appears to 
stand alone among these writers, as 
disdaining to abuse monarchy, or to 
herald the praises of republicanism. 
It goes down to the year 1814. The 
index is so scanty as to be useless, 
and the work would have been mate- 
rially improved by being divided into 
chapters. 

PuILoLoey. 

Vol. I. p. 207.—* Les anciens Cim- 
bres qui succombérent sous les coups de 
Marius.........leurs débris, qui obtinrent 
de rester en Italie, peuplérent les mon- 
tagnes des neuf communes dont la prin- 
cipale est Matélica, et qui se trouvent 
situées entre le Véronais, le Vicentin et 
le Treutin; c’est pourquoi, dans ce petit 
district, on parle aujourd’hui la véritable 
langue Teutonique, et méme le dialecte 
Saxon, quoique corrumpu.” 

PAssPoRTs. 

P. 271.—* Pour donner plus de ga- 
rantée a cette défense de quitter le pays, 
en avait ordonné que personne ne pour- 
rait quitter sa résidence pour aller s’éta- 
blir dans une autre du royaume sans une 
permission expresse du roi: c’était en 
quelque sorte la loi des passe-ports; elle 
fait promulguée par Rotharis. On aurait 
difficilement imaginé que cette loi des 
passe-ports, qui joue un si grand role 
dans la police des gouvernemens mo- 
dernes, fit une conception d’un roi Lom- 
bard, d’un roi barbare.” 


The following passage respecting 
the character of Pope Hildebrand, ap- 
pears too important, on account of its 
candour, to be omitted, The author 
is speaking of his intimacy with the 
Countess Matilda: 

“ On peut aflirmer avec assurance que 
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ces recits, fondes au reste sur des bruits 
vagues, sont tout-a-fait calomnieux. Ma- 
thilde n’a jamais été célébrée pour sa 
beauté, ni accus¢e d’une inclination déré- 
glée pour le vice; et quand elle s’unit 
par les liens politiques fort étroits avec le 
ontife, elle avait déja dépassé lage ot 
es femmes peuvent exercer le plus d’em- 
pire sur les hommes: d'un autre cété, 
Grégoire était remarkable par une austé- 
rité de meeurs tout-a-fait exemplaire. 
L’amour du sexe n’était pas sa passion 
favorite. La débauche n’était pas un 
passe-tems capable de contenter une ame 
de cette trempe. Plongé tout entier dans 
les projets qu’une ambition sans bornes 
présentait sans cesse 4 son imagination, 
rien n’attirait son attention que ce qui 
pouvait bouleverser le monde, et élever le 
siége pontifical au-dessus de toutes les 
puissances de la terre; rien au-dessous de 
la monarchie universelle ne pouvait l’oc- 
cuper. Le nombre infini de prétres con- 
cubinaires qui le detestaient a cause qu’il 
se présentait comme le réformateur des 
meceurs, qui avaient continuellement les 
yeux fixes sur lui, et étaient disposés non 
seulement a l’accuser, mais 4 le calom- 
nier, ces prétres, dis-je, n’auraient pas 
manquer de faire passer 4 la postérite des 
preuves certaines des liaisons deshonnétes 
de Grégoire et de Mathilde, si réellement 
elles eussent exist¢é.”— Vol. Il. p. 82. 

On what authority does the story 
rest, that Pope Julius II., wishing to 
influence the English Parliament un- 
der Henry VIII., laded a ship with 
wines, hams, and other delicacies, for 
their use, and thus carried his point? 
If the story be true, we acknowledge 
our ignorance. It is mentioned at p. 
66, vol. III. 

We might justly object to the title, 
Histoire des Peuples d’Italie, for this 
is precisely what the book is not. It 
is rather a history of Italy as a na- 
tion, and only concerns itself with 
what is really important. In this re- 
spect it differs from most works of 
the kind, and, in our opinion, advan- 
tageously so. Those who prefer to 
have the several states distinctly 
treated of, will be pleased with Per- 
ceval’s History of Italy, in two octavo 
volumes, decidedly the best in our 
language. 

In conclusion, we have only to ask 
a question,—who is the author? Are 
we to suppose that Charles Botta is 
the celebrated and eloquent CarLo 
Borrta, and that the continuator of 
Guicciardini has condescended to write 
a cheap book in a foreign language? 
We know not. Yet internal evidence 
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is by no means against such a suppo- 
sition; for the writer is a man of 
talent, and has the courage to differ 
on almost every point from his self- 
styled liberal coadjutors. On the 
other hand, if the name of Botta be 
assumed, to sell the book, it is an un- 
justifiable imposition, not to say an 
unnecessary one, for a clever writer 
need not disguise himself. There is 
only a third hypothesis, namely, that 
some Charles Botta, whose name hap- 
pens to tally with that of an eminent 
historian, has furnished these volumes. 
Some of our readers may possibly be 
able to ascertain the point. In part- 
ing, we have only to say that this is a 
book which will soon bear reading a 
second time, and that we believe is no 
small allowance of praise. 


—@— 

An Analytical Review of the Principal 
Plans of Church Reform, &c. By 
the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D. D. 


THIS is avery temperate, judicious, 
and useful little work ; the production 
of a gentleman of very solid acquire- 
ments, and very anxious attachment 
to the Church ; who has done far more 
wisely in taking a candid and im- 
partial review of other persons’ pro- 
positions with regard to Church re- 
form, than in advancing any theories 
of his own. Dr. Bloomfield dissents 
in toto from many of the arguments 
displayed ; and successfully rebuts 
many of the fancied improvements 
that men too zealous and too visionary 
have been rearing on the ruins of the 
old establishment. We cannot say 
that we think the Clergy have done 
wisely in thus rushing forward into 
the field, at the first blast of the Sa- 
tanic trumpet: it seems too like a con- 
fession, an eager and willing confes- 
sion of defects and blemishes, now 
acknowledged only because detected ; 
and it displays too great an anxiety 
to anticipate all future opposition. We 
think that they should have waited, 
till the crude and superficial theories 
brought forward had ripened into 
feasible and practicable projects ; they 
should have waited for the mature 
decisions of men of calm minds, and 
less ambitious views; they should 
have endeavoured to discriminate the 
motives and objects of their opponents ; 
and, more than all, they should have 
forborne from throwing up the bubbles 
of such delusive changes, and they 
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should have refused such concessions 
to an unhallowed expediency. Dr. 
Bloomfield, we think, seems fully 
aware of this ; his maxims of civil wis- 
dom, and his political principles, are 
drawn from the pure undefiled wells 
of antiquity ; he, very properly, has no 
reliance on the flimsy and noxious 
propositions that are ostentatiously 
held out, the effect of which, from 
whatever sources they spring, would 
be to injure, if not ultimately destroy 
the fabric they pretend to restore. 
The multitude who are barking for 
reforming the Church, consists of the 
most motley and miscellaneous crew 
that were ever congregated for the 
joint purposes of spoliation and mis- 
chief. The timid Churchman, the 
lukewarm friend, the hungry Dissen- 
ter, the fierce and bigotted Catholic, 
the careless, loose man of the world, 
the rancorous infidel, and the vain, 
rabble-serving demagogue ; these have 
all joined pack for a short time, unit- 
ing in one common cry, but all pos- 
sessing different motives, and most 
projecting different results. We wish 
that the Church had taken a higher 
ground ; and stood on the known uti- 
lity of her establishments, on the ve- 
nerable and unimpeachable charter of 
her rights, and on the high sanctity of 
her office. She should have called for 
a Convocation ; and claimed the right 
which she possesses of managing her 
own affairs. We disagree, even more 
than Dr. Bloomfield, with all the va- 
tious schemes proposed, which he has 
so clearly and so candidly expounded, 
and we hope fervently that not one of 
them will be adopted. We will take 
the bull by the horns at once. We 
defend Pluralities, and think the abo- 
lition of them will be productive 
of great mischief. Persons even of 
sober understanding are too often 
carried away in the general stream, 
by the magic of a word. Thus plura- 
lities are said to be unchristian; and 
pluralists are reckoned little better 
than children of Belial, whose god is 
their belly. The main object of many 
of the schemes proposed, is how to 
provide for the abolition of pluralities ; 
and the difficulties are confessed to be 
almost insurmountable. Now, if we 
were to separate the pluralities that 
ought to be abolished, from those that 
it is absolutely useful to retain, how 
much would these obstacles be re- 
moved! A parish consists of 500 or 


600 acres, and contains an agricultu- 
ral population of one hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty persons. This parish 
would, at the present value of tithes, 
produce 100/. a-year to the Rector; 
but another parish, of equal size and 
population abuts on this. Ifthe two 
are held by the same incumbent, this 
becomes an obnoxious plurality, to be 
destroyed, not to be borne; but the 
adjoining parish of 2000 acres, of a 
population of six hundred, and of an 
income of 500/. a year, may be held 
without animadversion. Is not this 
really aSchiomachia, a fighting against 
shadows? Is a Clergyman necessary 
for every parish, however small it may 
be, and however scantily inhabited? 
We say deliberately he is not. What 
ishetodo? Visit the parish. What all 
day long, and every day? but whom is 
he to visit? We believe that we pretty 
well know what agricultural parishes 
are. He would find the farmers in 
the fields ; and their wives at the 
washtubs or ovens. The: labourers 
are all day long hewers and ditchers ; 
their daughters are hocing in the tur- 
nips, or gleaning, or peeling osiers, or 
getting supper ready; and we again 
really ask for information, in such a 
parish as this, where are the cottage 
doors that are not locked up all day, 
and where the inhabitants that are 
not busy in their employments? The 
occasional duty of burials and chris- 
tenings in such a parish is trifling; 
the sermons, the plain, easy, familiar 
practical sermons that ought to be 
preached, surely do not require a 
week’s preparation? besides, in these 
parishes a Clergyman ought to preach 
partly extemporaneously ; and if they do 
not, they deprive themselves of the 
most powerful means of producing be- 
nefit to their flocks. We have not 
taken up a written sermon for years, 
and we know the advantage that the 
uneducated part of our congregation 
receives from it. But with regard to 
the abolition of such pluralities as we 
have mentioned, we say that it will be 
productive of no benefit; it is a mere 
verbal grievance, an ominous sound in 
a Reformer’s ear, and nothing more. 
Concede it not, ye spiritual rulers of 
the Church! ye thrones and pillars of 
the state! We only now can add, 
that we differ also essentially from the 
plan-proposing gentlemen, in the scale 
of remuneration which they have ad- 
justed for the supply of the Clergy. 
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By some fortunate coincidence, or by 
the charm of odd numbers, the sum of 
three hundred a-year seems to be the 
sum that is to supply the wants of the 
ministers of the Church. It appears 
to us that the reverend gentlemen must 
call in a little of the black art, to 
enable them to multiply its resources, 
and extend its influence. Three hun- 
dred a year! the pay of a superin- 
tendant of police, of a captain of 
dragoons, of a banker’s under clerk! 
We believe that the friends of the Es- 
tablishment consider it beneficial to 
the Church that a Clergyman should 
marry; but marriage brings little 
mouths to feed, and little bodies to 
clothe, and little minds to instruct ; 
and schoolmasters ask (as we know) 
70l. and 80l. a-head for their flock ; 
and the Malthusians say, that every 
man who marries must expect four 
olive branches to sprout from his stem ; 
and the vicarage is to be kept up in de- 
cent and frugal hospitality; and the 
butcher, baker, and tailor will expect 
to be paid; and the Bishop will expect 
his clergy to buy books; and we sup- 
pose, as the vicar waxes in years, he 
may keep a pony; and the poor will 
look to be fed from the crumbs that 
fall from the table ; and so we, in all 
humility, ask how this said three hun- 
dred a year is to last from January to 
the end of December? Did the gen- 
tleman who liberally allows this sti- 
pend to the Church, ever consider 
certain other disadvantages under 
which the said vicar or rector labours? 
The neighbouring attorney, too, has 
his two sons, but he provides for them 
in his office; the young vultures are 
soon fed. The apothecary’s lady 
brings the same number allowed by 
the statists; they, too, assist their 
parent in pounding rhubarb, mixing 
juleps, infusing senna, and carrying 
out the bills. Men in trade can pro- 
vide for their children ; but how is the 
clergyman to maintain his? This dif- 
ference in his situation alone must, 
and ought to be, taken into account. 
Well, he must put his son out to busi- 
ness : but the charge of the surgeon or 
attorney is 300/. for a pupil or clerk. 
His daughter marries. Will he con- 
descend to let her go penniiess into 
her husband’s house; and be a de- 
pendant and incumbrance, instead of a 
helpmate? But where is he to find a 
superfluity of income that would ad- 
mit an allowance? The fact is, if 
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such wretched and degrading plans 
as these are ever brought into execu- 
tion, the class of persons who enter 
into the Church must be very different 
from what it now is. The Norfolk 
Vicar of Swift must again be seen 
without his coat, in the field loading 
his own hay; his wife must keep a 
day school for her support; his daugh- 
ters must be ladies’ maids in the 
squire’s family, and his sons appren- 
tices to the neighbouring grocer and 
haberdasher. How absurd and con- 
tradictory the whole scheme is! You 
are expected, for ten years at least, to 
spend 80/. or 90/. on your son’s edu- 
cation ; at college, for four years more, 
he costs 2001. per annum; in the 
whole, little short, even with all eco- 
nomy, of 2,000/.; and then, his profes- 
sional reward is to be a sordid miser- 
able pittance, and his scholastic at- 
tainments are not to be permitted to 
extend beyond the circle of thirty or 
forty families. Again, a clergyman is 
expected to associate with the upper 
classes of society ; he is to be seen at 
the table of the squire and the lord; 
to maintain a gentleman’s rank, to 
speak a gentleman’s language, and to 
expect a gentleman’s reception. What, 
when his wife and children are starv- 
ing at home! for it is clear that she 
cannot appear on an equality with the 
ladies. All this is unjust, unwise, un- 
charitable ; it is requiring impossibi- 
lities ; it is a tissue of contradictions ; 
if it mean any thing, it means, ‘‘ Do 
away with the present clergy, and get 
us some fresh ones made on the new 
economical principle.’ Don’t despair, 
gentlemen radicals, you will have 
plenty ; and I wish you joy of them, 


ZI quoted Austin, 
He quoted Dodd and Cleaver; 
Z nothing got, 
He got a cloak and beaver. 
Alas! poor scholar, whither wilt thou go? 


We have dwelt the longer on this 
part of the subject, being that which 
has been too cursorily observed on in 
all the works which we have met with. 
Theorists and sciolists, and all the Fe- 
line and Vulpine tribe of Reformers 
may talk of the defects of the church ; 
we will tell them what is the thing to 
be done, which of all others will place 
the Church in a right position, and at 
one blow destroy half the evils com- 
plained of. Let all the lay impropria- 
tions be bought up, and bestowed on 
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the Establishment. The country vi- 
carages and perpetual curacies are the 
opprobium of the country. You might 
as well expect a farmer to raise good 
crops on his land after you have taken 
away his manure, as expect a clergy- 
man to be of benefit to his parish when 
you deprive him of the means. The 
parish next-to that in which we are 
now writing, consists of 4000 acres 
of land, with a population of eight hun- 
dred. Itis a vicarage producing 2001. 
a-year, with a glebe of fouracres. The 
great tithes are vested in the lord of 
the manor. What good can a man, 
situated as that vicar is, effect? What 
charity can he extend? What abuses 
can he correct? What authority can 
he possess? What ease and tranquil- 
lity can he enjoy? He cannot com- 
mand the slightest repair of the 
Church; he cannot order the relief of a 
single pauper. We speak knowingly, 
and what we say is true. He cannot 
add sixpence to a widow’s allowance. 
He never attends the vestry meetings, 
having no influence ; and becomes lit- 
tle more than a person hired to offi- 
ciate on the Sabbath day. Now a 
parish like the one we have mentioned, 
requires for its spiritual wants all the 
produce of the tithe, and not the vi- 
carial alone. At 4s. an acre, the tithe 
would be 8001. a year, of which 1501. 
should be paid to the curate, for the 
services of two ministers is absolutely 
required. 1501. is required for cha- 
ritable purposes, to relieve those 
whose necessities no rate can supply, 
and whose silent and unobtrusive 
wants no overseer will regard. Will 
any one pretend to say that the re- 
maining 500/. is too large an income 
for a person who has his family de- 
cently to support and educate, himself 
to maintain in a proper station of so- 
ciety, his house and grounds to keep 
in due repair, and his friends and 
neighbours to receive. At present 
there is but single duty at the church, 
for the vicar must take a duty at an- 
other church to maintain himself. 
But there ought to be three duties 
every Sabbath; and would be, were it 
not for the alienation of that fund 
which was intended to provide for 
them. It is the want of sufficient ser- 
vices that has occasioned the dissenting 
chapel to be built; and thus it is, that 
the iniquitous spoliation of the church 
is the main cause of its defects and its 
decline. No labour, no exertion, no 
self-denial, no devotion of a man, 
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situated as this vicar is, could supply 
the place of that which has been taken 
away from the purposes for which it 
was designed. You place a man with- 
out property, without influence, with- 
out authority, in a situation where all 
these are necessary to enable him to 
effect the purposes intended ; and then 
you turn round and blame him for the 
disadvantages which arise. Why do 
not the heads of the Church state 
these matters boldly and manfully to 
the Government? The fault is not in 
ourselves. The Reform wanted ex- 
tends among blue coats and green 
coats, more than among black. If 
there was a sound, sober, religious 
feeling, a true sincere Christian spirit 
in the body of the population, alike 
removed from the folly of fanaticism 
as from the indifference of the luke- 
warm and the worldly-minded, we 
should soon effect (all striving together 
in one united work of love) all the 
Reform that is necessary or advan- 
tageous. We should not then hear, 
that the Bishops were rolling in 
wealth ; that the cathedrals were the 
nests of drones ; and that the body of 
the clergy were fat, indolent, mam- 
mon-serving idolators of money. Base 
and infamous calumny! the wicked- 
ness of which is only equalled by its 
folly! We know that a selfish and 
greedy lust, even after the poor pit- 
tance which the Church (despoiled and 
robbed as she has been) possesses, is 
at the bottom of this; but we know, 
too, that if there is still left any re- 
deeming sense, and any rational piety, 
in the body of the Christian people of 
this country, these spoliators will be 
disappointed of their prey. The tithes 
that are bestowed upon the Church, 
when once given, are no longer condi- 
tionally held ; they are the patrimony 
of the Church, they are dedicated to 
Christ, they are held of divine right 
by the ambassadors of Christ; they 
cannot be alienated, they must belong 
to the established religion of the land ; 
and they are not to be appropriated in 
the stead of malt tax, assessed taxes, 
taxes for carts on springs, or any other 





taxes whatsoever. J.M. 
B ll, 20 Sept. 
— <y-—- 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Basil Hall. 3d Series. 


THE first volume of this work is on 
a subject more than commonly import- 
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ant; viz. on the history, management, 
revenues, political state, present situa- 
tion, and future prospects of British 
India. Whether we consider the pro- 
digious effects which this Eastern em- 
pire must produce upon the fortunes 
of Great Britain, how dubious may be 
its possession, how fatal its loss; or 
whether we take into view the great 
moral responsibleness of having under 
our power and protection the fate of 
millions of beings so remote from us 
in situation, so different from us in 
habits, manners, institutions, and re- 
ligion; in both these views, there can 
hardly be pointed out a subject that 
requires more experience, more states- 
man-like views, more judgment, saga- 
city, and moderation, indeed that 
makes a larger demand upon all the 
rareand valuable qualities of the human 
heart and intellect, than British India. 

After giving a brief but interesting 
account of the rise of the British power 
in India, and the formation of the 
East India Company; Captain Hall 
enters on the important history of the 
bold, ambitious, and destructive pro- 
jects of Hyder Ali, his invasion of the 
Carnatic, his efforts to extirpate the 
power of Britain in India, and the 
masterly and statesmanlike manner in 
which all his efforts were baffled by 
Warren Hastings, and his hitherto 
victorious armies broken down and 
destroyed. To estimate the importance 
of this defeat, and to measure the ex- 
tent of that master-mind that formed 
the most powerful combinations, col- 
lected the most abundant resources, 
and disentangled the most formidable 
confederacies, in spite of innumerable 
difficulties that would have overwhelm- 
ed a common mind; we must recollect 
that Hyder Ali ‘“‘ was assuredly the 
greatest warrior that modern India 
had produced; and the monarch who 
tried the strength of the English more 
severely than any other native autho- 
rity.” 

Nearest to this in importance, and 
not far removed in time, was the period 
(1798) in which the genius of the 
Marquis Wellesley presided over our 
councils in India, and during which, 
the son of Hyder fell under the vic- 
torious sword of the British forces, 
and the throne of Mysore was trans- 
ferred to another power. 

The remainder of this, the first vo- 
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lume, is occupied in the consideration of 
the mode of government, in its different 
branches, adopted since in India, and 
the advantages and defects are point- 
ed out with judgment and penetration. 
That the natives must soon be admitted 
to a considerable share in the various 
branches of the administration of the 
country, seems clear to all; and that 
what is called the Half-Castes, must 
rise to what seems to be the situation 
that they have a right to demand. 

The second volume is of a light and 
more miscellaneous nature, containing 
an account of various excursions made 
through the different provinces of 
India. Among them, the description 
of the tremendous surf and breakers at 
Madras is peculiarly entertaining; but 
the part of the book in which we de- 
light, and of which we can never tire, 
is the author’s generous and affec- 
tionate remembrance of his old friend 
and comrade Sir Samuel Hood: never, 
we believe, was a character more de- 
serving of the high praise bestowed; in 
public, as in private life, trusted, loved, 
admired of all; a mind ever active, an 
honour ever unimpeached, a generosity 
ever alive, a kindness, a sweetness of 
disposition, a joyousness, and mirth- 
ful hilarity of spirits, insured the affec- 
tion, the respect of all. 

The main part of the third and last 
volume is occupied in matters too 
strictly professionai for our knowledge 
or taste, though we conceive the details 
into which it enters to be both instruc- 
tive and interesting to those who are 
sailors. It however ends witha short 
(alas! too short!) account of the au- 
thor’s attendance upon Sir Walter 
Scott, during his embarkation at Ports- 
mouth. He caught the last fading 
gleam of that departing intellect; he 
heard almost the latest words of kind- 
ness from that broken and wounded 
spirit. Captain Hall exerted all his 
energies to smooth the difficulties and 
inconveniences that attended the pre- 
parations for the voyage of the invalid; 
and his fond and zealous attachment 
to that great man, when he really 
needed help, is narrated in a very de- 
lightful manner. We have closed Cap- 
tain Hall’s volumes with a very high 
opinion of his knowledge, judgment, 
and experience, and with a strong im- 
pression of the amiable qualities of his 
character. 
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1. Doctrine de St. Simon, Exposition 
lmiere, Annee 1831. 

2. Letters sur la Reliyion et la Poli- 
tique. 1831. 

3. La Religion St. Simonienne. Econo- 
mie Reliy<euse et Politique. 1831. 

4. 1833, ow L’ Année de la Mere. 


THOSE among our readers who are 
at all conversant with continental af- 
fairs, will have heard more or less 
of St. Simonianism ; one of those 
gaudy bubbles upon the political wa- 
ters of France, stirred up from the 
abyss by the tempest of the first re- 
volution. 

Whilst the St. Simonians, like the 
Theophilanthropists, and others of the 
same school, confined their exertions 
to Paris, or at most to the continent, 
we did not consider it our province, 
as it certainly was not our pleasure, 
to intermeddle with their doctrines or 
themselves; but these bounds have 
lately been overstepped. Men of talents 
and energy, exulting in the prospect, 
have been sent over to make prose- 
lytes in England; public lectures have 
been delivered, private converzationi 
have been held; and, therefore, al- 
though we have not heard of the ad- 
mission of even a single acolyte into 
their political pvornpia, we shall de- 
vote a few pages to its examination, 
premising that the three first books 
at the head of this article were pub- 
lished by the St. Simonian body, and 
are distributed unreservedly at their 
office in Paris. 

The rudiments of that combination 
of religion and political economy which 
passes under the name of “ La Re- 
ligion St. Simonienne,’’ were first 
broached by Henri Comte de St. Si- 
mon, a cadet of one of the most an- 
cient houses in France, and of whose 
name honourable mention is made in 
the history of various periods of that 
country. 

He was born in the year 1760; and 
seems, according to his biographer, to 
have felt from childhood, that he was 
to play a conspicuous part in the 
world, as each morning he caused 
himself to be awakened with the fol- 
lowing euphonious salutation: Levez 
vous, M. Le Comte, vous avez de grand 
choses a faire ! 

He entered at an early age into the 
armies of America, then commanded 
by Washington, under whom, how- 
ever, he remained but a short time, 
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not finding the metier de la guerre to 
his liking. He returned to France, de- 
termining to take no part in the politi- 
cal revolution then pending, but to 
reserve himself and mature his plans 
against that mighty change in the 
social and political world which his 
penetration justly foresaw to be at 
hand. At this period of his life he 
laboured with singular diligence; and 
expended his scanty income in the 
acquirement of various and extraor- 
dinary kinds of knowledge. 

During the peace of Amiens he vi- 
sited England and Germany; and on 
his return to Paris became a diligent 
member of the scientific bodies of that 
city, hoping to stir up the savans to 
assist him in the plans which he was 
maturing. Finding, however, that 
the Imperial policy was little likely to 
approve, or the men of science to as- 
sist, his projects, he retired from pub- 
lic life, and contented himself with 
revealing to a few intimate friends the 
system which he meditated. 

When the iron sceptre of Napoleon 
gave place to the milder sway of the 
House of Bourbon, St. Simon ap- 
peared more openly, and published 
successively several pamphlets upon 
his favourite subject. He collected 
round him a few talented individuals, 
and entered largely into certain finan- 
cial speculations, the complete success 
of which demonstrated the depth of 
his resources, although a quarrel 
among the parties prevented him from 
personally reaping the expected bene- 
fits. Avarice is not laid at his door; 
nor indeed an over attention to his 
worldly affairs. He died, we believe, 
at Paris in 1825, very poor; and hav- 
ing gained but a small number of dis- 
ciples, the most zealous of whom he 
left to follow in his steps. 

His private character was unques- 
tionably a very bad one; little is 
known of it, and the suspicious cau- 
tion of his friends has made that little 
less. That which they cannot deny, 
they endeavour, however, to extenuate; 
and allowing that he attempted sui- 
cide, and committed a few rather un- 
saintlike peccadilloes, they boldly af- 
firm that Moses, David, and St. Peter 
did the same, wilfully forgetting, that 
crime with those individuals was not 
arule, but an exception, and that their 
repentance and subsequent humilia- 
tion were exceeding great, observations 
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which we apprehend do by no means 
apply to M. de St. Simon. 

The character of their founder is 
not a point upon which his faithful 
children love to dwell. 

Upon the death of St. Simon, the 
talented individuals to whom he con- 
fided his plans, had to struggle with 
difficulties which nothing but their 
own indomitable perseverance, and 
the sparing pecuniary aid of a few 
monied men, who looked upon the 
matter as a promising speculation, 
could have enabled them to surmount. 
They did, however, succeed; and for 
some time their numbers increased to 
an extent that appeared alarming to 
those unacquainted with the infidelity 
which pervades by far the greater part 
of Paris—that is, of France. 

Having thus sketched out this brief 
notice of St. Simon, and his imme- 
diate apostles, we shall proceed to ex- 
amine the system which their efforts 
have promulgated. 

The St. Simonians, then, profess 
for their object, The greatest happiness 
of mankind as enjoyed in a state of so- 
cial union; a union in which morality 
and industry are to possess the chief 
ranks, or in which it is to be, to bor- 
row the grand dogma of the society, 
** § CHACUN SA CAPACITE, A CHAQUE 
CAPACITE SELON SES G©UVRES.” Such 
is the end proposed ; let us examine a 
little the means which are to effect it. 

These means are divided under two 
heads, the religious, and the political 
or financial. 

In a code of laws, or rather a pro- 
fession of faith, which is proposed 
to command extended obedience, we 
might expect the semblance of truth 
at least, if not the substance; and that 
those bold pretenders who would put 
down an edifice, the fairest and most 
beautiful in all its proportions that 
ever was erected in the human mind, 
would produce a plan of something at 
least equally excellent, to be founded 
upon its ruins. Mahommed pretended 
to do this; and well aware of the 
value of the ancient materials, he em- 
ployed them alone in the more solid 
parts of his structure. The St. Simo- 
nians, unwise in their generation, 
have not done this; and their doc- 
trinal publications are, we must say, 
sad stuff. We could scarcely have 
credited, that a number of men, pos- 
sessing, we are free to allow, no small 
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share of ability, could have produced, 
with the Bible before their eyes, a 
code having so little reliance upon, or 
accordance with, the principles of ac- 
tion in the human mind. 

The shafts of wit and the artillery 
of philosophy, launched so long against 
the shield of truth, were aimed at one 
half only of its orb. In the moral 
code of Christianity, the splendid sar- 
casm of Bolingbroke, the Pyrrhonism 
of Hume, the learned sneer of Gib- 
bon, could not affect even to discover 
a flaw; this was reserved, we suppose, 
for the searching eye of St. Simon, or 
the sapience of his besotted followers. 

To the life of St. Simon we are not 
instructed to look for any miraculous 
proofs of his mission; he pretended 
to none, he shewed no signs, possessed 
no uncommon virtues, held no visible 
communication with another world; 
and it is for the readers, if such there 
be, of his works, to determine whether 
or not his pretensions be borne out by 
their internal evidence. 

Now the Holy Scriptures are sent 
from God; the fact is attested as no 
other fact ever was; and the St. Simo- 
nians do not, they cannot, deny it— 
but their doctrine is not attested at all, 
and how can they then suppose it ca- 
pable of nullifying even a line, a 
word, a single letter of the former. 

The St. Simonians affect to believe 
in the divine origin of the Scriptures, 
but regard our Saviour as sent from 
God, not as God. The world they 
regard as a large family in a state of 
progressive amelioration, and hold, that 
mankind will in time arrive at perfec- 
tion. The law of Moses, say they, 
was well enough fitted for the state of 
society in which it was delivered ; but 
as it was superseded by the law of 
Christ, so the latter, having become in 
its turn obsolete, the state of the world 
demands a new law, the St. Simo- 
nian, (risum teneatis?) a new prophet, 
St. Simon. 

It were a waste of time to expose 
all this, to point out that the Chris- 
tian is a fulfilment of the Mosaic law, 
and that it expressly precludes any 
subsequent revelation of the same na- 
ture, by stating that the redemption of 
sinners is accomplished, that the price 
is paid, and that all who will may re- 
ceive it. 

The St, Simonians teach also uni- 
versal salvation, a dangerous doctrine, 
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akin to that of purgatory, and directly 
opposed to the analogies of natural, 
and the dogmas of revealed religion. 

But if the doctrinal half of the St. 
Simonian code is weak, the political is 
not less so. We have neither time 
nor patience to follow them at large, 
and shall therefore confine ourselves 
to a few general remarks. 

The right of ‘ collateral succession”’ 
is, as might have been expected, a 
favourite subject of attack with these 
ingenious gentlemen, who are of opi- 
nion that merit is the only true rule 
of succession, but who have unfortu- 
nately neglected to supply us with the 
political test or meter, whereby this 
merit is to be detected and determined. 

«‘ When wealth,” say they, ‘‘ which 
is always either the instrument of 
labour, or the aliment of idleness, falls 
into laborious hands, the rule which 
conducts it there is good, but it is bad 
if it direct this instrument into idle 
hands ; therefore, the law. of collateral 
succession is bad, because it leaves to 
chance the care of this distribution.” 

Now these ‘“‘ industrious,’’ to whom 
wealth is to belong, are of two sorts, 
those who work with the head, and 
those who work with the hand; the 
mental and the physical labourer. In 
the present, as in every state of civil- 
ized society, knowledge being power, 
the former class will hold the ascen- 
dancy, and therefore will always pos- 
sess a large share of the property of 
the state, whether they gain it in the 
usual manner, or, St. Simonian fashion, 
as the meritorious heirs of their neigh- 
bours. The member of the latter class, 
whom we now style, par ewcellence, 
the labourer, is not, it is true, very 
likely to obtain a larger portion of 
wealth than is necessary for his sub- 
sistence; but be it remembered that 
he is morally unfitted to wield great 
wealth, that is power, with advantage ; 
and that to place the means of acquir- 
ing it in his reach, without at the same 
time enlarging his mental capacity 
(which would remove him from the 
class), would be to confer no kindness 
upon him, and to inflict a manifest 
injury upon society at large. 

But with regard to collateral, that 
is hereditary succession, (for the ar- 
guments which apply to one, apply 
tor the most part to the other also,) 
there is no natural reason why the 
child should succeed to the goods of 
the parent, any more than why one 
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kinsman should succeed to those of 
another, in virtue of a descent from a 
common ancestor; every man has by 
nature an equal claim to their enjoy- 
ment; but as by all civilized nations 
it has been deemed expedient, to avoid 
the confusion which must arise from 
the exercise of such a right, to invest 
a man with a posthumous power over 
his property, and to enable him to 
appoint the possessor of it after his 
own decease, so if he neglect to make 
such provision, the law steps in and 
appoints his relatives to be his legal 
heirs; such a provision, and such an 
arbitrary (and if considered abstract- 
edly, such an unjust) power, has not, 
as our author affirms, arisen out of 
the narrowmindedness of the lawyers, 
nor is it upheld by their prejudices ; 
it is the opinion of all ages of the 
world, founded on the very basis of 
civil order, any infraction upon which 
has always been regarded by the 
major part of maukind as tending to- 
wards license and anarchy. 

It is absolutely necessary that suc- 
cessors should be legally appointed, 
and whether they be relations or not, 
so long as they be accurately defined, 
matters little, saving that as custom 
and feeling run strongly in behalf of 
the former, we can see no reason 
whatever to justify a change. We 
are opposed, and as strongly as the 
St. Simonians can be, to the exclusive 
rights of primogeniture, and we con- 
ceive the enormous accumulation of 
property to be a crying evil in this 
land ; but as for the abolition of colla- 
teral, much more of paternal heritage, 
we hold the project to be dangerous 
and absurd. 

We had written thus far, when we 
received from Paris the brochure 
placed fourth on our list. It relates 
to the travels of the ‘‘ Patres Sti Si- 
moniani”’ in search of a wife, a sort 
of Papess to take the right hand of 
the Pere Enfantin on state occasions, 
and superintend the feminine duties 
of the establishment. The search of 
the fathers does not appear to have 
been very successful; we confess we 
should have thought the “ Palais 
Royal,” or “La Salle d’Opera,’”’ 
would have supplied them, as it did 
once some predecessors of theirs, with 
a fitting goddess. But we have al- 
ready far exceeded our limits, and 
must conclude. 

Let there be granted, willingly let 
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there be granted, to the followers of 
St. Simon, that which we allow to the 
professors of every other false religion, 
trom the magnificent rituals of Jupiter 
and Mahommed, adorned by every 
science, and enriched by every plea- 
sure that could ensnare the under- 
standing, or captivate the affections 
of the worshipper, to the humbler but 
equally idolatrous ceremonies of sa- 
vage life— be there granted to them 
all full and implicit credence in their 
sincerity. Has there ever been a reli- 
gion, however foolish, without its de- 
votees? We will then believe the 
same with regard to St. Simonianism, 
which, though sufficiently profane, is 
by no means ridiculous. Nor in con- 
ceding this, do we afford any coigne 
of vantage to the St. Simonians, upon 
which the slightest argument can be 
founded in their behalf. 

But enough, our readers may think 
perhaps too much, has been already 
said upon this subject. Do the St. 
Simonians seriously suppose that the 
weak and meagre code, here and there 
scattered scantily over the erudite and 
scientific pages of their voluminous 
expositions, requiring acuteness to com- 
prehend, and no small degree of inge- 
nuity to connect it; do they suppose 
this wretched glimmering from their 
corrupt exhalations, disposed like an 
ignis fatuus to lead its followers into 
the mire, is to be compared with the 
pure and steady light which shines 
from every page of the Sacred Writings 
—writings plain and simple, so that 
the uneducated peasant as he runs 
may read, but at the same time so 
important and profound as to have 
employed with advantage the intellect 
of a Newton, a Pascal, and a Locke? 
But these are matters too sacred and 
of too much consequence to be mixed 
up with Le Comte de St. Simon and 
his followers. 


— 


Lent Lectures ; preached in the Church 
of St. Mary, Bryanstone Square. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. Rector, 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. 


IN times like the present, when not 
only individuals, but whole bodies or 
professions are openly attacked, it is 
well for the Church to possess amongst 
its ministers such powerful writers as 
Dr. Dibdin. The author admits, how- 
ever, that ‘it must neither be con- 
cealed nor disavowed that, as, in the 
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progress of all mundane affairs both 
imperfection and decay will present 
themselves, so will it be better to look 
the character of that imperfection and 
decay resolutely in the face; and to 
adopt timely and efficient remedies for 
theirremoval. In this spirit it will be 
advisable, where practicable, to substi- 
tute zeal for indifference, activity for 
slothfulness, and talent for inability.” 

We have here two volumes highly 
creditable to the religious zeal of Dr. 
Dibdin: whose celebrity as an author, 
will, we trust, ultimately most safely 
rest on his professional works, although 
his name has been more widely spread 
by his bibliographical and other publi- 
cations. His former Sermons have long 
been favourites of ours; and he has 
more recently performed good service 
to the cause of religion by his ‘‘ Sun- 
day Library,”’* a work which was, as 
it deserved to be, eminently successful ; 
as it contains in six small volumes an 
admirable selection of discourses by 
not less than forty of our most cele- 
brated divines. ' 

But to the work before us. It has 
been the practice of this eminent Di- 
vine, for several years, todeliver a series 
of discourses in illustration of some 
subject of scripture. The discourses 
in the first volume of the present work, 
though recently preached during Lent, 
in the author’s church, in Bryanston 
Square, were, it appears, among the first 
fruits of his professional labours, but 
corrected and enlarged upon their more 
recent delivery from the pulpit. They 
consist of three preliminary Discourses 
on ‘the Authenticity and Inspiration 
of the New Testament;” followed 
by ‘‘ Seven Lectures on the Life of 
Christ;”’ tracing the sacred biography 
of the Founder of our religion from his 
birth to his crucifixion. 

We have next, Seven Lectures on 
the Life and Ministry of St. Paul— 
*‘of him who was the greatest of all 
Christ’s apostles, in the extent and 
power of his preaching, and the least 
in his own estimation, because he had 





* Dr. Dibdin intends to publish, as a 
Companion to “The Sunday Library,” 
a work which he proposes to call “ Sacred 
Classics ;” to consist of a collection of 
popular treatises on Christianity, by Gro- 
tius, Locke, Addison, Steele, Soame 
Jenyns; Bishops Porteus, Warburton, 
Douglas, Michaelis, Paley; Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Chandler, West, and Bishop Wat- 
son. 
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persecuted the church of his Master,” 
in which the chief events recorded of 
the great Apostle are traced by the 
author, in a way well calculated to 
impress on the hearts and consciences 
of his auditors, the force of an example 
altogether without a parallel in the 
history of the human character. 

The last Lecture is occupied by a 
summary of the Character of St. Paul, 
of which we think so highly, as to be 
tempted to give a specimen. 


“ The heart of the writer seems to have 
been as constantly and as ardently excited 
as his head. It is his earnestness, his sin- 
cerity, his thorough devotedness, not only 
to the cause which he advocates, but to 
the welfare of the communities and in- 
dividuals whom he addresses, that glows, 
as it were, through every passage, and 
almost every line of his compositions. 
Does he admonish? How gently, yet how 
forcibly and convincingly are these ad- 
monitions worded. Does he upbraid ? 
What a mixture of pity runs through the 
strain of his upbraidings. What appeals 
to the understanding, and to the con- 
sciences of those upon whom such re- 
proaches could not have failed to have 
their desired effect! He holds himself up 
modestly but firmly, as the mirror or mark 
by which the tenor of his upbraidings is 
to be estimated, namely, that he would 
scorn to call on others to do that which he 
had not done himself. Again, does he 
encourage, animate, and excite? What a 
glow of inspiration pervades those portions 
of his epistles, in which such excitations 
appear! How he carries his friend, or the 
community whom he addresses, with him, 
in the course of his exhortation, and en- 
couragements to all that is virtuous, and 
noble, and worthy of a Christian’s high 
calling!” 


The Lectures in the Second Volume, 
consist of Discourses on the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, the Church Catechism, 
Burial of the Dead, Creeds and 
Sacraments, and on Congregational 
Psalmody. To which is added, A 
Visitation Sermon before the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex in 1828. In 
this Sermon, the erection of the great 
number of churches in the metropolis, 
(particularly in the author’s own 
parish, Marylebone) is noticed with a 
due compliment to the “ active vigi- 
lance and wise ordaining of the State, 
in matters of the most vital importance 
to its well-doing.”—‘‘ Of thousands 
who have been induced to become 
frequenters of places of public worship 
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—to wear a good face with the world 
—a great proportion have been habitual 
attendants upon principle and con- 


viction.”’ 
—<a-—— 
The Mysteries of Time, or Banwell 
Cave. 


IF. we do not much mistake, the 
author of this poem is the person 
praised by Mr. Bowles in the preface 
to ‘the Isle of Patmos.” In the 
present poem, there is much good 
feeling, sound morality, fervent piety, 
and occasionally poetic eloquence and 
force. The author evidently has lived 
among ‘‘ the Sons of Song,” and has 
a good command of poetical language. 
His versification is flowing and har- 
monious, though his expression is 
perhaps not always select enough to 
satisfy our taste. Neither do we ap- 
prove of his borrowing well-known 
images and allusions from other poets, 
as ‘‘ Now in his glance did nations 
melt like dew !’’ This is from Words- 
worth. In the next page is ‘‘ Lords 
of the crested helm and beamy spear.” 
This is almost verbatim from Heber’s 
Palestine : 

“ Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear.” 


The poem however is creditable to 
the author’s talents and acquirements; 
and our advice to him is, to devote all 
his spare time to the assiduous and 
unremitting study of our great poets, 
from Spenser to Dryden and Pope. 
He has too much of the modern and 
contemporaneous school of poetry im- 
pressed upon his thoughts and lan- 
guage. We do not like Byron and 
Wordsworth at second-hand. 


The Naturalists’ Library—Class, Mam- 
malia, vol. I. Monkeys. By Sir WiLu1aM 
JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. &c. 12mo. 
pp- 230.— The second volume of this 
publication commences with the first of 
the class “ Mammalia,” containing the 
zoology of the extensive order of “ Qua- 
drumana;” with the exception of the 
Lemuride, which are reserved for a subse- 
quent volume. It embraces a complete 
account of the Monkey tribe, and con- 
tains a series of anecdotes both enter- 
taining and instructive, particularly of the 
Mandril, or “* Happy Jerry,” that some 
time ago was exhibited by Mr. Cross at 
Exeter Change and the King’s Mews. 
Those individuals who erroneously sup- 
pose that monkeys are allied to man, have 
only to peruse this Treatise, and examine 
the plates, to convince them of the con- 
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trary. Appended to the volume is a sy- 
nopsis of the classification of this order, 
which its author has judiciously selected 
from the works of the eminent conti- 
nental zoologists, among whom appear the 
names of Geoffroy, Humboldt, Spix, 
Martius, and Demarest. The work opens 
with a biographical sketch of Buffon, il- 
lustrated by a good portrait. _ The plates 
are highly finished, and are coloured after 
nature. There are also some pleasing 
wood-cuts; and altogether this work forms 
an excellent companion to its predecessor, 
which our readers will recollect was on the 
Natural History of the Humming Birds. 





A Practical Introduction to Hebrew. 
By G. F. Watker.—We do not think 
that the elements of the sacred language 
could be more safely and successfully 
studied than in this little work. Mr. 
Walker is critically conversant with his 
subject ; and some of his preliminary ob- 
servations are worthy of great attention. 





RowsotHam’s Abridgment of the Ger- 
man Grammar. — The elements of the 
German language are here given in as 
clear and satisfactory a manner as could 
be expected; and the jirst step of the 
ladder made easy of access. 
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A Scriptural and Moral Catechism on 
the Sinfulness of Cruelty to the Dumb 
Creation. By AxsranaM SmitH.— We 
do not think that cruelty to the animal 
creation is the opprobrium to us now that 
we once remember it. Bull-baiting and 
bear-baiting, the delight once of our 
kings and queens; and cock-fighting and 
badger-drawing, and all such merciless 
and degrading pastimes, have given way 
under the influence of education and the 
vigilance of law, and the improved ex- 
ample of the higher orders. Cruelty 
arises from thoughtlessness andignorance ; 
and such works as that now before us, are 
eminently calculated to keep alive, in the 
minds of the more educated, the lessons 
they have learnt; and to inform the igno- 
rant of the sin they are committing in 
exercising a wanton and unjust power, 
which God never meant to bestow, and 
which all the good and merciful must 
view with abhorrence. 





Pinnock’s Catechisms of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England.—A very useful 
little work, explaining clearly and con- 
cisely the plan of our Liturgy; and giving 
the reasons for the different parts of the 
service, and elucidating the whole. 


—@— 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

The Life of the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill, A.M. By the Rev. Epwin Sip- 
NEY, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
his relative and ward; to whom he be- 
queathed all his Papers and MSS. con- 
sisting of Letters from his brother Sir 
Richard Hill, Whitfield, Beveridge, Venn, 
Cowper the poet, Ambrose, Serle, and 
various persons of eminence. 

Principles of Political Economy, de- 
duced from the Natural Laws of Social 
Welfare, and applied to the Present State 
of Britain. By G. PouLetr Scroprr, 
M.P. F.R.S. &e. 

Collectanea Topographica, Part ITI. 

Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Eyes, 
and the means of preserving the Sight. 
By a Retired Oculist. 

Kipp’s_ Picturesque Companion to 
Tunbridge Wells, Eastbourne, St. Leo- 
nard’s, and Hastings; with Original De- 
signs by G. W. Bonner. 

Lectures on Christian Ethics; or, Mo- 
ral Philosophy on the Principles of Di- 
vine Revelation, &e. Delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. WarpLaw. 

Dictionary of the Terms employed by 
the French in Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, &c. &e. By Dr. Sutrtey 
PALMER. 

A new Work, by Miss Monrcomery, 


author of “ Lights and Shadows of Ger- 
man Life.” 

The Philosophical Rambler; or, Ob- 
servations, Reflections, and Adventures 
of a Pedestrian Tourist through France 
and Italy. 

British Tariff, for 1833-4; with the 
Consolidation of the Laws of the Cus- 
toms, just enacted, &c. By Robert 
Evuis, Esq. Compiler of the “ Custom 
Laws,” &e. 

Mental Culture, or the Means of De- 
veloping the Human Faculties. By J. 
L. Levison. 

A Life of Petrarca, from the Original 
Papers of the late Archdeacon Coxe. 
Edited by Joun Tuorcar, Esq. 

A new Life of Burns. By ALLAN 
CunNINGHAM. 

Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. 
R. Ler, formerly Mrs. T. Ep. Bownicn. 

Compendium of Osteology; with an 
Account of an improved Method of pre- 
paring Bones for Osteological Purposes. 
By Dr. Georcr Wirr. 

Vol. II. (and last) of Humming- Birds, 
with upwards of thirty coloured Plates; 
forming Vol. III. of Jardine’s Naturalist’s 
Library. 

The Fifth Part of the New Transla- 
tion of the Holy Bible, from the pure 
Hebrew only. By Joun Bettany. 
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FRANCE. 

The public library at Caen has lately 

been enriched by several very valuable 
volumes, presents sent from Karikal and 
Coromandel, by MM. Firmin and Hip- 
= Joyau. They are written upon 
amina of the palm-tree, called in that 
country 4ules, and contain dramatic poetry 
and eastern tales in Zamul, one of the 
principal languages in the south of India. 
M. Joyau, senior, has also deposited at 
the Museum a number of rare shells; 
but a still greater quantity has been lost 
by a singular accident. The cholera had 
just broken out, and the sailors on board 
the boat, which was laden with his valu- 
able conchological specimens, attributing 
the disease to the infection arising from 
the dead fish in the shells, they were all 
thrown into the sea. 

The king of France has authorised the 
impression, at the Royal Printing-office, of 
M. Sedillot’s translation of the Works of 
Abul- Hassan, on the astronomical instru- 
ments of the Arabs, to which, in 1810, 
one of the principal decennial prizes was 
adjudged. 

Messrs. Galignani are reprinting Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. The 
whole collection will be comprised in 18 
volumes, 18mo.—An eighth volume of 
Sir Walter Scott’s prose works is in the 
press, containing the history of Scotland, 
Miscellaneous Biography, the two Reli- 
gious Discourses, Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft, &c. &c.—A second edi- 
tion of the History of Paris has been pub- 
lished, in three vols. 8vo. This is the 
largest work of the kind, we believe, 
except Dulaure’s, which is in ten volumes, 
but probably it contains as much matter, 
or more, to judge by a glance at the re- 
spective appearance of the two works. 
An account of the church of St. Denis, 
and the violation of the Royal Tombs, 
forms a vaiuable appendix. 

A new edition of Mr. Okey’s Work on 
“ The Law, Usage, and Customs affecting 
commercial and civil intercourse of the 
subjects of Great Britain and France,” 
has lately been published. This bock is 
much enlarged since the first edition, and 
has grown from a pamphlet intoa volume. 
We have had occasion, not only to con- 
sult it, but to read it, and can safely bear 
our testimony to its usefulness to every 
Englishman connected with France. 

M. Rossi is appointed professor of 
Political Economy, at the college of 
France, in the room of M. Say, deceased. 
The late professor is well known in this 
country, by translations of his celebrated 
writings. 

There is now exhibiting in Paris, the 
celebrated Zableau des Maréchaux in por- 
celain, containing a highly finished por- 
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trait of the Emperor, surrounded by his 
marshals, which was presented by Napo- 
leon to the city of Paris. 

An advertisement in Galignani’s Mes- 
senger of August 27, announces that “a 
picture will be painted in the manner of 
the ancient Greeks, combining rapidity 
with facility of execution, either in study- 
ing from nature or composition, accom- 
panied with concise explanatory remarks, 
every Wednesday and Thursday, at two 
o'clock precisely, at the Saloon of Paint- 
ings in water colours, No. 17, Boulevard 
de la Madeleine.” 

The statue of Corneille, in white 
marble, which is to adorn the town of 
Rouen (his native place) is nearly finished, 
in the sculpture-room of the Institute. 
Immense blocks of blue granite, from the 
quatries of St. Sever in Normandy, some 
of them weighing 10,000 milogrammes, 
or 20,000 French pounds, are being landed 
at Caen, for the purpose of erecting the 
pedestal. The first stone of the monu- 
ment was laid by the king of France, on 
September 10, during his tour in Nor- 
mandy. 

M. Enfantin, the Pope or Father of 
the Saint Simonians, and five of his 
apostles, namely, M. Holstein,a merchant, 
Olivier, a farmer, Lambert and Fournai, 
mining engineers, and Alexis Petit, a 
gentleman of property, are about to pro- 
ceed to Marseilles, where they will em- 
bark for Egypt, with the intention, it is 
said, of proposing to the Pacha to under- 
take the cutting of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, to join the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea. 

It is in contemplation to convert the 
palace of Versailles into a Museum for 
receiving collections of paintings and 
sculpture, illustrative of the progress of 
these arts in France, and representing the 
most celebrated victories of the French 
armies. The Civil List has appropriated 
between two and three millions of francs 
to this great work, which is to be com- 
menced immediately. 

The old custom in Lower Britanny, 
of expending immense sums on marriage 
feasts, is still keptup. The Morlaix 
Journal gives an account of a recent wed- 
ding, at which four thousand pounds of 
bread, and seven casks of wine were con- 
sumed, besides the other provisions. 


GERMANY. 


In 1831, Silesia, with a population 
of 2,461,414, possessed 3,548 primary 
schools, at which 384,649 children at- 
tended, namely 190,676 boys, and 193,973 

irls. 

The king of Prussia has decided, that 
the amber found on the shores of the king- 
dom shall no longer be considered as droits 
of the crown, but become the property of 
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such persons as colieet it. This permis- 
sion is to date from October Ist. 

The Germanic Diet has recently pro- 
mulgated a very just and, as far as regards 
copyright in Germany, a very important 
resolution,—that in the application of the 
laws against literary piracy, the difference 
between the subjects of different states 
shall be abolished, and authors and pub- 
lishers shall enjoy the same rights in all. 

SPAIN. 

A new school for bull fighting has been 
lately instituted at Seville. The head 
professor receives a salary of 12,000 reals, 
and the second 8,000. All the towns 
where bull fights take place, are to con- 
tribute a sum of 120 reals annually, for 
the support of the school. These dis- 
gusting exhibitions were suppressed in 
1805, and it is much to be regretted that 
they have ever been restored. 

RUSSIA. 

The Censorship of St. Petersburg has 
prohibited the importation into Russia of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, lately 
translated into German by professor Ha- 
bicht. We have not learned on what 
grounds the prohibition was issued, and 
are puzzled to account for it. 

The Russian Government has just 
established two Professorships for the 
Mongolese Language, at the University 
of Casan, to which two Professors, Kawa- 
lewski and Popow, who have spent seve- 
ral years at Irkutz, Kiachta, Pekin, and 
Urga, the capital of the Mongols, have 
been appointed. The University of Casan 
will receive from the imperial Printing- 
office at St. Petersburg the type necessary 
for printing elementary books in the above 
language. 

AFRICA. 


By an express order of the king of 
Benin, in Africa, a school on the Lancas- 
tarien system will shortly be established 
in the capital of that kingdom, under the 
direction of a young Frenchman, named 
Kpinal, 





ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 


About 30,000 Christians of the united 
Armenian rite reside at Pera, near Con- 
stantinople. In 1828 a persecution was 
raised against these worthy people, which 
involved them in general proscription and 
exile; but the clemency of the Grand 
Sultan in Jan. 1831, revoked their banish- 
ment, and permitted them to build churches, 
schools, and hospitals. Unfortunately a 
few months afterwards, a dreadful fire, 
which reduced Pera to ashes, consumed 
all the property of these Christians. 
They have therefore deputed one of their 
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order, the Abbé Narses Lazarian, a 
highly respectable ecclesiastic, to England, 
in order to lay before the generous and 
charitable, their sufferings, and they appeal 
with confidence to the well-known bene- 
volence of Englishmen. We trust this 
appeal will not be made in vain. We 
have made enquiry into the character cf 
the Abbé, and the result is highly satis- 
factory; and those who desire a know- 
ledge of Armenian topics would find him 
a very communicative, well-informed, 
and liberal man in religious matters. 


NAVAL MONUMENT. 


Mr. Thomas Bellamy, Architect, has 
circulated privately a design for a Naval 
Monument proposed to be erected in 
Trafalgar-square. In the centre of the 
design is a seated bronze statue of his 
present Majesty, on a circular pediment. 
Around this are a series of terraces ase 
cended by flights of steps. On the cen- 
tre terrace it is proposed to place colossal 
statues of our most renowned Admirals. 
The lower terrace is ornamented with 
reposing lions, candelabra, &c. The 
whole wears a noble appearance; and is 
well calculated to fill the open space in 
the centre of this new square; which has 
just been inclosed, preparatory, it is said, 
to laying it out as a garden. 


BREATHING FIGURE OF NAPOLEON. 

An ingenious Frenchman has invented 
a substance which closely resembles the 
human fiesh in its colour, solidity, and 
elasticity; and in order to exhibit the ef- 
fects of his discovery, he has modelled a 
figure of Napoleon, whom he represents 
reclining on a couch asleep, and breathing, 
The imitation of the motion of respira- 
tion is merely mechanical, but it assists 
the illusion. The object of this curious 
invention is principally that of furnishing 
models of the human figure, or any of its 
parts, in a healthy or morbid condition, 
to resemble the life as closely as possible. 
In this respect it is valuable to the medi- 
cal profession, and for public museums, 
for preserving fac-similes of malforma- 
tions or monstrous beings. 


CROSBY HALL. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that 
allimpediments tothe restoration of Crosby 
Hall are now removed. The proprietor 
of the estate having attained his majority, 
has been able to execute a lease of the 
premises on very moderate terms, and the 
Committee have entered into contracts 
for such repairs as are absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the vene: ble fabric from 
further injury and dilapidation. The 
workmen have begun to renew the outer 
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roof where it was. decayed, and have suc- 
ceeded in screwing up the same where it 
was out of the perpendicular, near the 
oriel window. The beautiful carved inner 
roof will be the next object of attenticn. 
The intermediate floor is partially re- 
moved, and the great height of this noble 
room is now seen to advantage. The 
Committee, keeping in view the applica- 
tion of the Great Hatt, when restored, 
to some object of public utility connected 
with science, literature, or the arts, and 
considering that it will be expedient to 
insure a convenient access from Bishops- 
gate-street, have been induced to enter 
into a separate treaty for a lease of the 
Throne Room, or Council Chamber, and 
two small shops in Bishopsgate-street 
abutting thereon. The whole design, in- 
cluding an appropriate entrance from 
Bishopsgate-street, may be carried into 
effect for about 3000/., and it is incumbent 
on the friends of the undertaking, by 
whose prompt and liberal support the 
work has been commenced, to exert their 
influence in obtaining such additional 
funds, as may be required for its comple- 
tion. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

It is said that the long-agitated ques- 
tion about the National Gallery is de- 
cided, and the site originally selected is 
again determined on! Mr. Wilkins, it is 
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stated, has-submitted his plans and models 
to the King, who expressed his approba- 
tion of the design as originally intended. 
The building is intended to form one side 
of Trafalgar-square, occupying the space 
from St. Martin’s-lane to Pall-Mall East. 
The design has two stories in height, the 
upper rooms receiving light from above, 
the lower suite having windows looking 
into the square. In the middle of the edi. 
fice is placed a portico, projecting some 
distance from the body of the building ; 
it has in front eight fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order; these columns stand 
upon a continued pedestal, or stylobate, 
which extends through the entire front. 
The principal entrance is under this por- 
tico, which is approached by flights of 
steps at the sides. The facade has also 
two triumphant archways, one on each 
side of the portico, each arch ornamented 
with four fluted Corinthian columns. In 
the middle of the building behind the 
portico rises a dome; two smaller domes 
surmount the towers at the angles. This 
entablature of the Corinthian order ex- 
tends the whole length of the building, 
and is crowned by a balustrade. One 
part of the model represents half the 
front with the triumphant archway 
omitted, and a square opening substituted 
in its stead. ‘The slip of ground intended 
for the site of this important National 
edifice remains as objectionable as ever. 


—_ 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


The annual meeting of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of France 
took place Aug. 2, in the Great Hall of 
the Institute. M. Naudet, the President, 
being absent, M. Raoul Rochette, the 
Vice-President, filled the chair. None 
of the essays presented for the grand 
prizes being approved worthy, although 
honourable mention was made of several, 
the same subjects were proposed for the 
following year. The three gold medals 
of five hundred francs each, given by the 
Minister of Public Instruction for the 
best essays on the Antiquities of France, 
were adjudged to M. Albert Lenoir 
for his essay on the ancient Palais de 
Thermes ; to M. Gilbert for his descrip- 
tion of the city of Amiens; and to M. 
Berger de Xivrey, for his letter to M. 
Hase on the Latin Inscription- of the 
second century, lately found at Bourbon 
les Bains. Honourable mention was also 
accorded to MM. Jouannet and Du 
Mege, for theic essays on the antiquities 
lately discovered at Nerac; to M. Scribe 
for his essay on the antiquities of Amiens ; 
to M. de la Saussaye for his inquiry into 


the history of the city of Blois previous 
to the tenth century; and to MM. Pilot, 
Cauvin, and Frary, for their respective 
essays on the antiquities of Dauphiny, 
the Sarthe, and Vaucluse. The names 
of MM. Teulet, Schneider, Fourchaux 
de Montroud, De Chelles, and Leroux 
de Lincy, were proclaimed as the five 
pupils of the Ecole des Chartes, who 
during the past year have merited the 
title of Archiviste-Puleographers. The 
most interesting part of the meeting was 
a memoir of M. Champollion Figeac the 
antiquary, by Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
which was ordered to be printed, after 
being loudly applauded. The sitting 
closed with the reading of a memoir on 
the last periods of Paganism in the Roman 
empire, by M. Arthur Beugnot. One on 
the ancient course of the river Oxus by 
M. Amedée Jaubert, was deferred, as 
well as another on the finances of Rome 
under the Republic and the Empire, ¢ill 
next year, ou account of the lateness of 
the hour. 

A short time ago the labourers who 
were employed in digging on the site of 
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an old abbey at Vastres, in the department 
of Haute Loire, turned up several coins 
of mixed metal, of the time of Louis le 
Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne. They 
are about the size of a sixpence, and in 
perfect preservation. On one side they 
beara cross within a circle, surrounded by 
the words Lupovicus Imp., and on the 
reverse a cross pattée on a temple, which 
is surmounted by another cross, sur- 
rounded by the initials of the words Rr- 
LIGIO CHRISTIANA, those of the word 
Curistiana being in Greek characters. 

A gold coin, of about the value of a 
sovereign, has. been found at Champag- 
nolle, in the department of the Jura, in 
almost as good preservation as if it had 
been new'from the mint. It bears on 
one side a head of Adrian, with the le- 
gend Haprianus Avucustus Con. III. 
P.P. (Pater Patrie.) The third Con- 
sulate of Adrian answers to A.D. 119. 
On the ‘reverse is the emblem of Egypt, 
lying on a vase filled with ears of corn, 
pitying the fruitfulness of that country. 

his figure holds a citern, and before it 
is the Ibis on a pedestal. Ona border is 
the word Ecyrrus. 

Several tombs have lately been disco- 
vered near Stolzenhayn in Prussia. They 
are remarkable for the excellent preserva- 
tion of the metallic articles found in them. 
One of these tombs contained a sword 
two yards long, two battle-axes, two iron 
lances, scissors, &c. In another there 
were found, besides the urn filled with 
human remains, several pairs of scissors 
(shears ?), two knives, a hatchet, and se- 
veral buckles. A third tomb contained 
an urn, a spur of a peculiar shape, and 
other objects, which together with those 
above-mentioned have been deposited 
in the Museum at Halle. 

An Italian at Naples advertises that he 
has opened a shop for antiquities. The 
advertisement, whichis in broken English, 
announces that “he make all the old ting 
brand new, and the new tings all old.” 
In point of fact, we are not more likely 
to be deceived in novelties than in antiqui- 
tics. Collectors of coins are most of all 
liable to impositions of this kind. We 
have heard of an Italian in London, who 
used to complete any set of the twelve 
Cesars from dies of his own. 

There have been lately found, near a 
fosse that surrounds the vaults of the 
chapel of the old Abbey of St. Denis, 
several stone coffins, containing bones, 
armorial scutcheons, and small vessels. 
The interior of one of the coffins is cut 
out to the form of the body. In the 
midst of them was placed one of a child. 
These objects will be deposited at the 
Cabinet of Antiquities in the King’s 
Library. 

A short time ago, afarmer at Perinche, 


near Viriat, in the department of Ain, 
found a small earthen vessel, containing 
several gold coins. Four of them proved 
to be Spanish pieces of the reign of Ier- 
dinand and Isabella, the patrons of Co- 
lumbus, three of Louis XII. two of 
Francis Ist, and four of Charles IX: 
The two last, which bear the dates of 
1567 and 1575, are in a very fine state of 
preservation, and the others are not much 
damaged. None of the French coins 
bear the heads of the Sovereigns, but have 
on one side the arms of France, and on the 
other, the cross fleurdelysée, as it is called, 
with the legend, Curistus VINcIT, REG- 
NAT, IMPERAT. On the reverse is the 
name of the king. That of Francis I. 
is followed, not by Francia Rex, like the 
coins of his predecessors and successors, 
but by Francorum Rex, and thus forms a 
curious parallel to those of the present 
Roi des Francais. 

At Eskilstura, in the province of Soder- 
manland (Sudermania), a discovery was 
lately made by a labourer while digging a 
ditch, of an earthern vessel containing 
antique rings and ornaments of fine work- 
manship, a collection of medals, mostly 
Anglo-Saxon, including several of king 
Ethelred, German medals of the emperor 
Otho, &c. This treasure, weighing one 
hundred and nine ounces, has been offered 
for sale to the Swedish government. 


MONUMENT OF GINGIS KHAN. 


A monument of the remotest times of 
the dominion of the Mongols was lately 
sent to St. Petersburg, from the mines of 
the Ural. It is a slab of granite, with an 
inscription in an oriental language en- 
graved on it, and which had been preserved 
for several years at Nertschinsk, having 
been found among some ruins on the 
banks of the little river Konduja, on the 
frontiers of China. As the characters 
had some resemblance to those of the 
Mongol or Mandshur languages, M. 
Schmidt, member of the Academy, well 
known to the learned world for his pro- 
found knowledge of the Mongol language, 
was requested to decipher the inscription. 
In the meeting of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at the beginning of April, 
M. Schmidt, who had succeeded in doing 
so, with the exception of a single word, 
read a memoir, in which he said: ** The 
stone, a grey granite, is two arscheens and 
thirteen verschoks long, fifteen verschoks 
broad, and five verschoks thick. It is 
nearly broken through in the middle ; and 
appears, by the inscription, to have been 
erected after the subjection of the kingdom 
of Sarghatol, better known by the name 
of Charakitai, by Gingis Khan, viz. after 
the defeat and death of his principal adver- 
sary Gutschluck, when the conqueror had 
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all the Mongol tribes under his power, 
and had overthrown the kingdom of Cha- 
rakitai, the grand rendezvous of his ene- 
mies, the centre of the internal feuds of 
the Mongols, and of their opposition to 
his power. ‘The monument must, there- 
fore, have been erected in the year 1219 
or 1220. It was designed as an exorcism 
er charm against the Eljé, a kind of 
winged demons, who, according to the 
ancient superstition of the Mongols, dif- 
fused malice, hatred, and rebellion. This 
is worthy of attention, not merely in an 
historical point of view, as the only exist- 
ing monument of Gingis Khan, but also 
as a philological curiosity, it being the 
most ancient specimen of Mongol writing; 
for it has been hitherto uncertain whether 
the Mongols, in the time of Gingis Khan, 
bad any characters of their own, in which 
they wrote their language. A fac-simile 
of the inscription, with translations in 
Russian and German, was presented to 
the members. It isliterally as follows :— 
BY GINGIS KHAN, 

When he returned from the conquests of 
the people of Sartaghal, and had com- 
pletely put an end to the ancient feuds of 
the Mongol tribes, to all the three hun- 
dred and thirty-five Eljé (demons) of the 
. . by way of exorcism. 

The word omitted has not yet been 
deciphered. 





ANCIENT TOMBS IN THE CRIMEA, 

A letter from Kertsch in the Crimea, 
dated Feb. 1833, gives some interesting 
particulars of two ancient tombs disco- 
vered on opening the barrows (Aurgan) 
in that neighbourhood (noticed in Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels, ii. 114); one of them in 
what is called the Golden Hill (Solotoi 
Kurgan), which is remarkable for its 
extraordinary size; the other for its fine 
fresco paintings. From time immemorial, 
a belief, which seemed to be confirmed 
by numerous traditions, prevailed among 
the inhabitants of Kertsch, that immense 
treasures of antiquity were buried in the 
Golden Hill; and this conjecture was 
strengthened by the fact, that in the first 
quarter of this century, several tombs were 
discovered near that place, which con- 
tained a great quantity of utensils of gold. 
This kurgan, which is about four wersts 
from the tewn, is distinguished by its 


magnitude. It crowns the summit of an 
eminence, which slopes from Mount 


Mithridates on the west, resembling the 
cupola of an immense building. The 
whole Kurgan was formerly surrounded 
with a gigantic wall, the colossal stones 
of which were put together without mor- 
tar (a real Cyclopean work); but only a 
small part now remaiius; the rest was 
destroyed during the conquest of the 
Crimea. The diameter of the bill at the 
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bottom is forty fathoms ; its height, which 
has been rather diminished by preceding 
excavations, is about ten fathoms. It 
consists entirely of rubbish and broken 
stones, on which account the design of 
opening it proceeded very slowly. After 
some labour the workmen came to the 
entrance of the tomb, which was nine 
fathoms long, one and a half broad, and 
about four high, and half choked up with 
earth. ‘The upper part was supported by 
strong beams, most of them quite decayed 
through age. At the end of this entrance 
was the tomb—a kind of circular hall, 
with a vaulted conicalroof. The interior 
is three fathoms in diameter; the height 
to the vaulted roof a fathom and a half, 
and six fathoms with the roof, which is 
covered with a resinous substance of a 
dark-violet colour. Fragments of coflins, 
bones scattered about, &c. shew that the 
tomb had been opened before. A copper 
coin of Mithridates III. was the only thing 
found in the entrance to this great tomb. 
Besides the Golden Hill, there is, near to 
Mount Mithridates, another, remarkable 
for its size and regular conical form. The 
north and east sides consist of great pieces 
of rock; the others are buried under rub- 
bish. After digging about two fathoms, 
fragments of vases were found, then jars 
of a peculiar shape; these were one 
arsheen high, well closed, and contained 
funereal ashes, small gold crowns, sacri- 
ficing utensils, and other things. ‘The 
scareely visible Greek inscriptions indi- 
cated the names of the deceased whose 
ashes were contained in the jars. After ex- 
amining the hill on one part, the workmen 
proceeded to dig on the south-west side, 
where a very evident elevation promised 
a more valuable discovery. In fact, they 
soon found two tables of soft stone, with 
human figures, and the following inscrip- 
tions: EPMIZ ®ANNA XAIPE, i. e. 
Ermis Phanna, rejoice thou! and 41AO- 
TAH KAI YIOY #1AOHAHE XAI- 
PETE, 7. e. Philotaés and Philoéle’s son, 
rejoice ye!—Soon afterwards they came 
to a tomb with an entrance or vestibule. 
Unhappily, it had been’ previously ex. 
plored, and even the floor damaged. It 
is one fathom and a half long, one broad, 
and one fathom and three-quarters of an 
arsheen high: it is built of a soft stone. 
Over the door is a male figure witha 
basket of flowers in his hand, beautifully 
designed; and on the opposite wall two 
peacocks drinking out of avase. Rather 
lower, the combat of the pigmies and the 
cranes is represented. On the side walls 
are birds sitting on the branches of trees ; 
and over them arabesques and wreaths of 
flowers. All the rest is covered with 
rustic-work. The greater part of the 
paintings are preserved; only some por- 
tions have fallen down with the stucco. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


LLEWELYS. 
From an unpublished Poem, called 
“ Aneurin in Cambria.” 
LLEWELYS from the feast of state 
Went musing through the palace gate 
At evening’s twilight hour; 
Went, but returned not: day by day, 
Night after night, no more his lay 
Was heard in camp or bower. 
His monarch-sire made search in yain 
Along the shore, along the plain, 
With man, with horse, with hound ; 
No scent was on the dewy green, 

No tidings came, no trace was seen: 
They sought, but,nothing found. 
Three years of grief and wonder past, 
The youthful Prince returned at last, 

The same in garb and mien; 
As though the thrice-repeated race 
Of seasons through ethereal space 
Had but a moment been. 


Though sadness dimmed his brow, yet 
time 
Had not matured his early prime, 
Nor given it manhood’s name ; 
The tale of absence which he told 
Remembrance and traditions old 
Have thus consigned to fame:— 


It scarcely seems to me an hour 
Since, kindled by some elfin power, 
I felt within me burn 
The fire of thought ; and forth I went, 
On verse and harmony intent, 
Yet meaning quick return. 


My beating heart and beating head 

In contemplation toiled to wed 
The numbers with the song; 

And little dreaming that the den 

Of fairies was in yonder glen 
I hasty stept along, 

When suddenly my feet I found 

Had entered the forbidden round 
Wherein the fairies dance; 

And, at the touch, I felt strange flame 

Melt into air my corporal frame, 
And all my soul entrance. 

Freed thus from earth, amid their crew 

I frolicked, capered, frisked, and flew ; 
When, tired of earth below, 

Aud soaring into middle air, [rare 

They sped their course through dense or 
To realms of winter's snow. 

Our flight had pause where all around 

Nor east, west, north, nor south is found, 
Nor land, nor ocean’s tide ; 

Nothing but ice and atmosphere : 

And but one day, one night, the year 
Distinguish and divide. 

No earth is there ; and all the main 

Is one frost-mirrored polished plain, 
Impassive to the sun; 


Where wantoning in the double blaze 
Of levelled and reflected rays 
The fairies slide and run. 


But when long months of midnight 
spread 
Their shade sepulchral over head, 
They brandish sword and spear, 
And ina thousand mimic fights 
(Which mortals call the northern lights) 
Encounter and career. 


When we had chased with rapid wing 

The summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
They sent me to sojourn 

In ocean’s utmost gulfs of night, 

That I might search with curious sight 

Each element in turn. 


Strange apparitions there I saw, 
And shapes of wonder and of awe, 
Each more than each deform ; 
And some that never see the day 
Save when awakened to their prey 

By whirlpool or by storm. 


But in the sea’s profoundest cell 
Where darkness inaccessible 
Begirds him like a wall, 
The nameless monster dwells alone 
(Where none dare haunt) unseen, un- 
known, 
More dreadful than them all. 


His eyeballs glared disastrous light 

In that impervious gloom of night, 
And gave me to behold 

Dimly the terrors of his head, 

But not the spires behind him spread, 
That the round world enfold. 


For nothing less than angel ken 

Can penetrate the dismal den, 
Or half his bulk explore : 

If he but shake his dragon train, 

It raises tempests in the main: 
And mountain billows roar. 


A noble ship and nobly manned 

Under full sail, in sight of land, 
Harpooned he with his claw. 

The cordage and the crew he munched, 

The cannon, bull, and anchors crunched, 
And licked his bloody maw. 


Yet though I fathomed where he keeps 
Perpetual vigil in the deeps, 
And looked on him so near ; 
I was too small for him to see, 
The monster took no note of me, 
I had no cause to fear. 


Natheless I tarried not, but went 
Onward in measureless descent 
From his abhorred abode ; 
And through unnumbered realms of dread, 
Where Nature’s very self seemed dead, 
Pursued my hideous road. 
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Ten thousand thousand fathom down 

By their own pressure solid grown 
The seas nor ebb nor flow; _[hurled, 

Though mountains from their base be 

Though hurricanes lay waste the world, 
Unmoved they sleep below. 

‘Twas through that adamantine wall 

1 looked into the Ellyllon hall, 
The furnaces of ire, 

Where inextinguishable doom 

With sulphur feeds the burning tomb, 
The solid world of fire. 

But what the spectacle within, 

What foemen fight, what empire win, 
What vengeances they wreak, 

Unlawful is for man to know : 

No languages have words to show, 
No tongue hath power to speak. 

Returning to the realms of day, 

Beyond the clouds I took my way, 
And hovered o’er the moon; 

But curiosity and haste 

Disdained a moment there to waste, 
Or stoop their wing so soon. 

One only glance I cast behind 

This habitable globe to find 
Amid the void of space ; 

And saw it, pensile in the sky, 

Run, like a golden car on high, 
Its never- ending race. 

I came to where one haze of red 

Half light, half darkness, was cu itspre: 1d 
Abov e, around, below; 

For o’er that world’s exhausted frame 

The relics still of penal flame 
In lurid record glow. 

I came to where revolving nigh 

One mighty orb fills all the sky 
Save a dark border round ; 

And drags behind a vassal train 

Of spheres that follow hint amain 
Along the blue profound. 

They look, and wonder to behold 

For evermore above them rolled 
His vastness like a shield ; 

While streaks of cloudiness and night 

Are drawn across the surface bright 
Of his broad argent field. 

But, oh! that 1 had phrase to tell 

How creatures that remotest dwell 
From the sun’s vital ray, 

Have still each faculty complete, 

Have seed-time, harvest, light and heat, 
And change of night and day. 

Still journeying on I came where seven 

Fair moons, in almost sunless heaven 
Benighted realms befriend ; 

While two vast rings by day and night 

O’erarch with melancholy light 
The sky from end to end. 

Amid the firmamental dome 

When further I essayed to roam, 
A wrath-commissioned star 

That over some devoted world 

Had plague and conflagration hurled, 
Came rushing from afar. 
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In vain were swiftness, art, or force, 
That mad indomitable course 
To baflle or to shun; 
It caught me in its vaporous train, 
And instant swept me back again 
Headlong into the sun. 
The breathless flight, the fearful fall, 
Even yet bewilder and appall ; 
Describe them he who can. 
Yet did they countercharm my fate, 
Release me from my vassal state, 
And change me back to man. 
For elf-craft and the works of night 
Evaporate in that orb of light, 
And leave their captives free : 
I waked, I found myself on earth, 
Avestored (as if by second birth) 
To life and liberty. 
But dark and evil was the hour 
That gave me to the fairies’ power, 
And marked me with their seal ; 
In perturbation still and pain, 
In joint and sinew, heart and brain, 
The mildew-blight 1 feel. 
Unearthly shapes around me gleam 
That like vexations of a dream 
Confusedly come and go; 
And leave behind them inward fire, 
Fond memory, unfulfilled desire, 
And knowledge bought with woe. 
Ambitious fantasy may climb 
The peak and precipice sublime 
Of Snowdon’s eagle hill : 
But happier far are innocence, 
Truth, virtue, peace without pretence, 
Beside Bedd-Gelert’s rill. 
—o— c. &. 
Translation of the Sonnet on Echo and Si- 
lence, by Sir Egerton Brydges. (Printed 
in p. 155.) 
ECHO ET TACITURNITAS. 
Hac arborum atque illac ferebantur come, 
Autumnus et fruges sinu collegerat : 
Sylvestribus Musam in locis per devios 
Calles vagus nemorumque noctem dum 
sequor, [duas— 
Somno graves Nymphas stupens video 
Enque avolavit !—viridi amicta tegmine, 
KEcuo soror TaciturnitaTeM deserit : 
Venantium namque ivit ad coelum fragor, 
Umbrisque territa liquefit Tacirurnrras, 
Sects ac soror, properantibus qu saltibus 
Rupesque per collesque pernix emicat, 
Audita longé, celeré pracipitans iter. 
Jocosa jamque virgo voces millies 
Imitata leetum replicat, audin’ ? pernemus, 
Fy Wa 
LINES 
Written under affliction, occasioned by the sud- 
den and severe illness of a beloved and affec- 
tionate wife, who has died since. 
Sweet SLEEp, thy visits to the wretch are 
kind ! [give ! 
To him who needs repose thy blessings 
And let no dreams invade my troubled 
mind, 
That for a time I may forget—I Livz! 
Park Terrace, Blackheath. W. P. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
By 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


Aug. 29. On the prorogation of Par- 
liament, which took place this day, his 
Majesty delivered in person the following 
most gracious Speech. 

“My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“In opening the present Parliament I 
stated that never, at any time, had sub- 
jects of greater interest and magnitude 
called for your attention. The manner 
in which you have discharged the duties 
thus committed to you now demands my 
warmest acknowledgments, and enables 
me to close a session not more remarkable 
for its extended duration than for the 
patient and persevering industry which 
you have displayed in many laborious in- 
quiries, and in perfecting the various 
legislative measures which have been 
brought under your consideration. 

“I continue to receive from my Allies, 
and from all Foreign Powers, assurances 
of their friendly disposition. I regret 
that I cannot yet announce to you the 
conclusion of a definitive arrangement 
between Holland and Belgium: but the 
convention which, in conjunction with the 
King of the French, I concluded in May 
last, with the King of the Netherlands, 
prevents a renewal of hostilities in the 
Low Countries, and thus affords a fresh 
security for the general continuance of 
peace. Events which have lately taken 
place in Portugal have induced me to 
renew my diplomatic relations with that 
kingdom, and I have accredited a Minister 
to the Court of Her Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty at Lisbon. You may rest assured 
that I look with the greatest anxiety to 
the moment when the Porteguese mo- 
narchy, so long united with this country 
by the ties of alliance and by the closest 
bonds of interest, may be restored toa 
state of peace, and may regain its former 
prosperity. The hostilities which had 
disturbed the peace of ‘Turkey have been 
terminated ; and you may be assured that 
my attention will be carefully directed to 
any events which may affect the present 
state or the future independence of that 
Empire. 

« An investigation, carefully prosecuted 
during the last session, has enabled you to 
renew the Charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land on terms which appear to be well 
calculated to sustain public credit, and to 
secure the usefulness of that important 
establishment. The laborious inquiries 
carried on by Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament for several successive ses- 
sions have also enabled you to bring the 
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affairs of the East India Company to a 
satisfactory adjustment. I have the most 
confident expectation that the system of 
Government thus established will prove 
to have been wisely framed for the im- 
provement and happiness of the natives 
of India, whilst, by the opening of the 
China trade, a new field has been afforded 
for the activity and enterprize of British 
Commerce. The state of Slavery in my 
colonial possessions has necessarily occu- 
pied a portion of your time and your at- 
tention, commensurate with the magni- 
tude and the difficulty of the subject ; 
whilst your deliberations have been guided 
by the paramount considerations of justice 
and humanity, the interests of the colonial 
proprietors have not been overlooked. I 
trust that the future proceedings of the 
Assemblies and the conduct of all classes 
in my Colonies, may be such as to give 
full effect to the benevolent intentions of 
the Legislature, and to satisfy the just 
expectations of my people.” 

“<T observe with satisfaction that the 
amendment of the Law has continued to 
occupy your attention, and that several 
important measures have been adopted, 
by some of which the titles to property 
have been rendered more secure, and the 
conveyance of it more easy; while by 
others the proceedings in Courts both of 
Law and Equity have been made more 
expeditious and less costly. The estab- 
lishment of the Court of Privy Council 
is another improvement which, while it 
materially assists suitors at home, will, I 
trust, afford substantial relief to those in 
my foreign possessions. You may rest 
assured that there is no part of your 
labours which I regard with a deeper in- 
terest than that which tends, by well- © 
considered amendments of the Law, to 

make justice casily accessible by all my 
subjects. With this view I have caused 
a commission to be issued for digesting 
into one body the enactments of the 
Criminal Law, and for inquiring how far, 
and by what means, a similar process may 
be extended to the other branches of our 
jurisprudence. I have also directed com- 
missions to be issued for investigating the 
state of the Municipal Corporations 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
result of their inquiries will enable you to 
mature those measures which may seem 
best fitted to place the internal govern- 
ment of corporate cities and towns upon 
a solid foundation, in respect of their 
finances, their judicature, and their police. 
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In the meantime two important Acts have 
been passed for giving constitutions, upon 
sound principles, to the Royal and Par- 
liamentary Burghs of Scotland ; and your 
attention will hereafter be called to the 
expediency of extending similar advan- 
tages to the unincorporated towns in 
England which have now acquired the 
right of returning members to Parliament. 

“Tt was with the greatest pain that I 
felt myself compelled to call upon you for 
additional powers to control and punish 
the disturbers of the public peace in 
Treland. This call was answered, as I 
confidently expected, by your loyalty and 
firmness. I have not found it necessary, 
except in a very limited degree, to use the 
powers thus confided to me; and I have 
now the satisfaction of informing you, 
that the spirit of insubordination and 
violence which had prevailed to so alarm- 
ing an extent has been, in agreat measure, 
subdued. I look forward with anxiety to 
the time when the painful necessity of 
continuing this measure of great but 
unavoidable severity may cease; and I 
have given my assent with unqualified 
satisfaction to the various salutary and 
remedial measures which, during the 
course of the present session, have been 
proposed to me for my acceptance. The 
Act which, in pursuance of my recom- 
mendation, you have passed with respect 
to the temporalities of that branch of the 
United Church which is established in 
Ireland, and for the immediate and total 
abolition of Vestry Assessments, and the 
Acts for the better regulation of Juries, 
both as to their civil and criminal func- 
tions, afford the best proof that full re- 
liance may be placed on the Parliament 
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of the United Kingdom for the introduc. 
tion of such beneficial improvements as 
may ensure the welfare of all classes of 
my subjects; thus effectually cementing 
that legislative union which, with your 
support, it is my determination to main- 
tain inviolate. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“J thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
year. The estimates proposed to you by 
my direction were considerably lower than 
those of former sessions; and you have 
wisely applied the savings which have 
thus been effected to a diminution of the 
public burthens. In this course of judi- 
cious economy, combined with a due 
regard to the exigencies of the state, lam 
persuaded that you will persevere, and 
thus confirm the title which you have 
acquired to general confidence, as the 
faithful guardians of the honour of the 
Crown and of the true interests of the 
People. 

“ My Lords, and Geutlemen, 

“Tn returning to your respective coun- 
ties you will carry with you the gratifying 
reflection that your labours have been 
assiduously employed for the benefit of 
your fellow subjects. During the recess 
your attention will be equally directed to 
the same important object. And in this 
useful and honourable discharge both of 
your public and private duties, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, I confi- 
dently rely for the encouragement and 
support of my people in that love of 
liberty and order, that spirit of industry 
and obedience to the laws, and that moral 
worth, which constitute the safety and 
happiness of nations.” 
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FRANCE, 

The French King appears to be ex- 
tremely popular, if we may judge from 
the manifestation of public feeling during 
his late tour to the western provinces. 
At Cherbourg, where he remained some 
days, he was received with great re- 
joicings. The cortege of the king was 
preceded by the mayors of all the sur- 
rounding communes on horseback, each 
bearing a tricoloured flag. His Majesty 
on his way to Cherbourg, went to, view, 
by torch-light, the ruins of the castle of 
Falaise, in which William the Conqueror 
was born. The King, previous to his de- 
parture for Cherbourg, gave orders to 
restore on all the buildings dependent on 
the civil list, such as the Tuilleries, the 
Louvre, Versailles, St. Cloud, Com- 
piégne, and Fontainbleau, the ciphers 


and monograms of Napoleon, which were 
effaced at the Restoration. 

Accounts from the West of France all 
agree in one important fact—that the 
country is flourishing—that the laws are 
strictly executed — that industry is en- 
couraged—that trade has resumed more 
than its wonted activity, and that general 
prosperity prevails. At Rouen a want 
of hands is experienced. 

The French Government is preparing 
an expedition to their African colony ; 
which is surrounded by such active and 
troublesome enemies, as to render it a 
very expensive and profitless acquisition. 
Accounts from Toulon state that all the 
workmen in the arsenals were in full em- 
ployment; and that a fleet carrying four 
thousand men, with artillery and horses, 
would be dispatched to Oran forthwith. 
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At the weekly meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, on Sept. 11, a letter 
was read from M. Pozzo di Borgo, an- 
nouncing that the Emperor of Russia 
had directed four chests, containing spe- 
cimens of all the minerals of Russia 
(among which is a block of gold ore 
weighing upwards of a pound), to be for- 
warded to the Academy. The Section 
of Mineralogy, and M. Arago, were 
charged to make a report on this valuable 
present, and prepare a letter of thanks to 
the Emperor. 
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SPAIN. 

The cholera appears to be committing 
its ravages, particularly in the province of 
Andalusia. In Seville, out of 18 cases 
which occured in one day, 13 died, and 
three remained hopeless. A cordon sani- 
taire is to be drawn between that city and 
Lisbon. ‘The health of King Ferdinand 
appears to be nearly re-established. 

PORTUGAL. 

Since our last some severe fighting has 
taken place before Lisbon, but without 
any decided political result. On the 5th 
of Sept. Marshal Bourmont, at the head 
of the Miguelite army, made a vigorous 
attack on the city; the assailants, how- 
ever, were repulsed, and completely de- 
feated in every point. In the charge of 
the 6th infantry upon the élite of the Mi- 
guelite line (the Lameguistas), the latter 
lost more than 200 in killed, besides an 
immense number wounded. During the 
night of the Sth, a large body of the Miguel- 
ites, who had entrenched themselves, were 
also attacked and defeated with great loss, 


and all their works were destroyed. The 
chief slaughter was by the bayonet. The 


official returns to ithe Constitutionalists 
make the loss of the enemy about 1.100; 
and their own about 280 killed and 
wounded. Among the Pedroite officers 
there were killed, D. Thomas de Masca- 
renhas, Colonel Brederodi, and a son of 
the Condé d’Alva. The number of 
Bourmont’s troops before the attack was 
from 15,000 to 16,000. The Constitu- 
tionalists consisted, on the 7th, of 21,000 
men, viz. 9,000 troops of the line, in- 
cluding the recent arrivals from Oporto, 
and fifteen battalions of national troops, 
amounting to nearly 12,000 men: of 
these battalions three were in the action, 
and fought gallantly. The inbabitants 
rushed to the trenches; and after the 
battle the ladies of Lisbon visited the 
hospitals, and attended the wounded. All 
the fortresses were in a perfect state of 
defence ; and the fleet was drawn up for 
action, but there was no necessity for its 
co-operation. The lines of fortification 
were nearly completed on the 7th, and 
were considered almost impregnable. 

The Miguelites renewed their attempt 
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upon the 9th with great fury, when they 
pushed forward as far as the Palace of 
Ajuda, pillaged it, and then retired. 

The garrison of Oporto have made 
some successful incursions into the inte- 
rior, and driven the discomfited Miguel. 
ites before them in all directions. But 
they appear to make war in the style of 
savage banditti, rather than civilized sol- 
diers. A detachment under a Colonel 
Pacheco entered a village of the enemy 
on the sea-shore under false colours, play- 
ing the Usurper’s march, and shouting 
vivas for Don Miguel; a body of whose 
militia welcomed them without suspicion. 
The Pedroites then fixed bayonets, and 
charged the unarmed citizens and soldiers, 
who had piled up their muskets in the 
market-place, took 300 prisoners, and bay- 
onetted 180 more. 

GERMANY. 

The three Sovereigns of Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, having resolved on a 
meeting for the purpose, as it is stated, of 
taking into consideration the present poli- 
tical state of Europe, it has been finally 
determined that the place of meeting shall 
be at Munchengrantz, in the circle of 
Breslaw, near the Silesian frontiers, at 
the feudal castle and hunting lodge of 
Count Waldstein. The Emperor of 
Russia reached Schwedt, on the Oder, on 
the 5th Sept. He had been tossed for 
three days in the Gulf of Finland (from 
the 28th to the 3lst ult.), and had been 
at last obliged to put back to St. Peters- 
burgh, whence he made the journey by 
land. ‘The Nuremburgh Correspondent 
assures its readers that the object of the 
meeting is to agree to such measures as 
may puta complete stop to the “revolu- 
tionary spirit” which is once more, much 
to the annoyance of the said three Powers, 
gaining ground. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On the 4th of Sept. the Federal Diet 
of Switzerland summoned the Canton of 
Neutchatel to send Deputies by the 11th 
to the General Diet (at Zurich), in con- 
formity with the resolution of that body, 
of Aug. 12, 1833, with an intimation that 
in case of non-compliance the Canton of 
Neufchatel would instantly be occupied by 
the troops of the Federation. Seventeen 
Cantons, by their Representatives, con- 
curred in this measure. The summons 
not being complied with, the Swiss Diet 
occupied the refractory Canton with the 
troops of the Confederation. The Prus- 
sian Ambassador thought proper to pro- 
test in a diplomatic note against this pro- 
ceeding The measures of the Diet, 
however, ultimately produced the desired 
effect, and the Legislative Body of Neuf- 
chatel despatched Deputies to the Diet as 
usual. ‘The troops which were sent 
against them were then ordered to be dis- 
banded. 
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AFRICA. 

According to the accounts received re- 
lative to the expedition up the Niger, Mr. 
R. Lander arrived at Fernando Po on 
Ist of May, from the Quorra steam-boat, 
which he left afloat in deep water near 
the river Tchadda. From her he de- 
scended the Niger in a native canoe, 
and arrived on board the brig Columbine, 
which was lying in the Nun river, having 
been thirteen days on his passage. Dur- 
ing this period our gallant traveller stop- 

ed to sleep every night at a native vil- 
ane on the banks of the Niger. At Fer- 
nando Po Mr. Lander was evidently very 
ill, though he was rapidly recovering from 
an attack of dysentery, with which he had 
been afflicted for some months. His ob- 
ject in returning alone to this place was 
to procure medicines, as well as tea and 
other condiments, for the use of the inva- 
lids on board the steam-boats. We la- 
ment to have to confirm the reports of 
the grievous mortality which had prevail- 
ed; the number of deaths on board the 
vessels of which the expedition is com- 

osed, had been indeed frightfully great. 

o fewer than twenty-five had perished 
before Mr. Lander undertook his journey 
to the coast, including most of the officers 
and engineers. When Mr. Lander left 
the Quorra they might be said to have 
only begun to trade with the natives; 
and as there was unquestionably an abund- 
ance of ivory in the country, we have 
reason to hope that the adventure will be 
as prosperous in this point of view as its 
spirited and enterprising proprietors can 
reasonably desire. On the 18th of May 
Mr. Lander left Fernando Po in a native 
canoe, as before, in order to rejoin his 
companions. 

It appears, according to letters which 
had been previously received by the Co- 
lumbine, that at Eboe King Otre had 
treated the expedition with much kind- 
ness, and had made Lander a present of 
some canoes, with people to pilot them 
up the river. A few days before their 
arrival at Eboe the steamers sent their 
boats ashore to cut wood. They were 
fired upon by the inhabitants of a village, 
and obliged to return. The next morn- 
ing a large number of men weresent armed. 
These were immediately fired upon by 
the natives. The Quorra then sent a 
signal rocket into the town, and continued 
firing her long gun at intervals for an hour 
and a half. The natives still continuing 
to fire, the crews of both the steamers 
landed and drove them out of the town 
or village, and then burned it to the 
ground. ‘Three of the natives were found 
killed, and one was dying ; one or two of 
the English were slightly wounded. The 
news of this engagement reached Eboe 
before the steamer, and Mr. Lander is of 
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opinion it will have a salutary effect on 
the natives up the river, and be the means 
of preventing any future resistance. Nine 
men are said to have died before they left 
the Nun, and two or three afterwards. 
There was also an American merchant 
brig, the Agenoria, lying in the Nun. 
She had been fitted out by a company of 
merchants of New Providence to explore 
the Niger. She had with her two small 
schooners, which were to proceed up the 
river while she remained at the entrance. 
Nearly all the white men belonging to 
these vessels had died, and the remainder 
appeared in the most wretched state, and 
they had abandoned all intention of at- 
tempting to proceed up the river with 
schooners, it being considered impossible 
to do so with any sailing-vessel. 

Accounts from Algiers describe the 
French possessions on that coast to be 
held on a very uncertain tenure. The 
communication between the town of Mos- 
taganem and Oran had been cut off by the 
Arabs, who surrounded the former place, 
and threatened an assault. The French 
General Desmichels was, notwithstand- 
ing this threatening aspect of affairs at 
Mostaganem, obliged to return to Oran, 
his presence there, it is said, being indis- 
pensable, and as he could not proceed by 
land without fighting his way, he was 
obliged to embark on board the frigate 
which contributed to guard the town. 
On his departure all the French boats left 
on that part of the coast were burnt, and 
the crews murdered. 

Railways are being constructed, or in 
projection, in almost every country. The 
Pasha of Egypt intends constructing one 
to communicate between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterianean. 


INDIA, 


Accounts from India mention, that a 
meeting had been convened in Bombay 
for the 14th of May, on the subject of a 
steam-navigation from England to India. 
The main object of the meeting, however, 
related to the communications between 
Bombay and Suez; it being concluded 
that the enterprise of private individuals 
in this country, of which the public have 
already heard much, particularly in the in- 
stance of Mr. Waghorn, would accomplish 
the remaining distance. An estimate had 
been prepared, and was to be submitted 
to the meeting, by which it was sbown 
that for an expense of 165,000 rupees 
(16,000/.) a steam boat of sufficient power 
could be built to navigate between Suez 
and Bombay. This sum it was proposed 
to raise by voluntary subscriptions; and 
as soon as one lac of rupees was sub- 
scribed, it was intended to send home the 
order to England to build a vessel for that 
purpose, 
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AUSTRALIA. 

New Group of Islands. —A Sidney Pa- 
per contains the following particulars re- 
specting a group of islands discovered by 
Capt. Harwood, of the Hashmy whaler, 
extracted from the log of that ship :— 
«In coming down from Japan, fellin with 
a group of islands, not laid down in the 
charts, in latitude 5° 45’ north, and 152° 
35 east longitude, about 50 miles N.W. 
of Young William’s Islands; the tops of 
the trees on the islands were visible a 
considerable distance at sea. I had the 
crew of the Hashmy on them, refreshing, 
who were treated with great kindness by 
the natives. ‘The islands are very thickly 
inhabited, with plenty of cocoa-nuts, vege- 
tables, and such refreshments as are ne- 
cessary for crews coming from Japan with 
the scurvy. There is also an excellent 
harbour on the eastern part of - Young 
William’s Islands.” 

UPPER CANADA. 

A little empire (says an American jour- 
nal) is rising in the midst of the Lakes. 
The village of York, with about 7,000 in- 
habitants, and Kingston between 5,000 
and 6,000, are surpassed by few, if any, 
villages within the States, of a compara- 
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tive population, in all the means essential 
to the vigour, duration, and prosperity of 
social communities. ‘The animated and 
flourishing villages of St. Catharine’s, 
Queenston, and Niagara, in the Niagara 
district ; of Hamilton, at the head of Lake 
Ontario; of Coburg, Brockville, and the 
beautiful settlements upthe Bayof Quinte 
—are indications of the destinies of Upper 
Canada, which can lead to no erroneous 
inferences. The policy of the British go- 
vernment has, within the last two years, 
occasioned the settlement in the Canadas 
of a great number of individuals who have 
added largely to the wealth and strength 
of the provinces. The emigration has in- 
creased from about 16,000 in 1829, to 
52,000 in 1832. Of the last year’s emi- 
gration a part settled in the lower pro- 
vince, and a part in the United States, but 
near 40,000 in Upper Canada. The de- 
posits made by the emigrants of 1832, at 
the bank of Upper Canada, in York, ex- 
ceeded 60,000 sovereigns. There are now 
inactive operation on Lake Ontario, the 
Bay of Quinte, and the St. Lawrence, be- 
longing to Upper Canada, 25 steam boats, 
several of which are of the first power 
and capacity. 


= Q-— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

The small chapel of ease at beryst- 
with, co. Cardigan, having for a long time 
been found insufficient to accommodate 
the increasing population of the town 
and the numerous visitors who frequent 
it as a watering-place, a new Church has 
been erected, on-a prominent rock which 
stretches into the sea, near the ruins of 
the once formidable castle. Its plan is 
cruciform, in the gothic style, with a turret 
at the west end, and is calculated to afford 
sittings for 1100 persons; Mr. Haycock, 
of Shrewsbury, architect. There are 
three services on the Sunday; that in the 
afternoon is always in the Welch lan- 
guage.— The interior of the New Church 
of St. George, in Shrewsbury, noticed in 
Vol. cu. pt. i. p. 589, has been consider- 
ably improved by the munificence of the 
Rey. Richard Scott, B.D. of that town; 
who, in addition to two gothic chairs 
given by him for the service of the Com- 
munion, and a neat altar-screen composed 
of carved architectural work, in character 
with the style of the church, has also 
caused the three lancet windows at the 
east end to be filled with splendid stained 
glass, which has added considerably to 
the solemnity of the interior. The sub- 
ject of the centre window is a full-length 
figure of Isaiah, and those of the others, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. - They stand on 
rich bases, displaying an highly ornament- 


ed quatrefoil, and are surmounted by ca- 
nopies of elegant tabernacle work. The 
execution of these windows is highly cre- 
ditable to the talents of the artist Mr. 
David Evans, and are inferior to none of 
his previous masterly productions. 

Public Walks. — A. Report has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on 
the best meas of preserving open spaces 
in the vicinity of large towns for public 
walks and places of exercise. The places 
remarked in the report, as comparatively 
well provided with public walks, are old 
corporate towns; most of those named— 
Bristol, Norwich, Nottingham—have been 
for ages considerable for wealth and popu- 
lation. But even the old towns have in 
many instances outgrown their public 
walks as well as their public institutions. 
A great part of the Report is occupied 
with the result of the inquiries of the 
committee as to the places which might 
be kept open in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis. ‘lhe Committee recommend that 
exchanges of small portions of corporate 
and entailed properties for these purposes 
should be facilitated—that individuals 
should be enabled to give their landed 
property for the same object by will, and 
(a suggestion which is perhaps most likely 
to be operative) they recommend that in 
all Acts for the formation of turnpikes 
and canals near large towns, there should 
be made a provision for the formation of 
a walk, 
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- dug. 30. This evening we were visited 
by one of the most violent storms, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain, that has occur- 
red for many years. It continued for 
thirty-six hours, and has produced the 
most devastating effects both by sea and 
Jand. ‘The accounts received from the 
eoast have been most distressing. The 
loss of vessels with their passengers, on 
our own coasts and those of France and 
Holland, has been unusually great. Ona 
short line of coast, near the mouth of the 
Humber, it is stated that 80 bodies were 
washed up; and inthe North Sea several 
large vessels were seen in a dismasted 
state, with the sea making a clear breach 
over them. A Dutch East Indiaman was 
struck with a tremendous sea to the east- 
ward of Calais, and went instantly to 
pieces, and out of a crew of 20 persons 
19 were drowned.— The Amphitrite, with 
female convicts bound to Botany Bay, 
went on shore near Boulogne, and out of 
130 persons only three were saved. The 
captain, John Hunter, is stated to have 
forcibly prevented any communication 
with the shore; otherwise it is clear that 
the whole of those on board might have 
been saved, as the vessel, when the tide 
was out, lay within a furlong of the mul- 
titude collected on the spot. When the 
tide returned the danger was irremediable. 
The violence of the storm continued un- 
abated ; and as the ship did not float, the 
perilous condition of the crew could no 
longer be concealed, the waves broke 
through the poop, and swept away in an 
instant every soul in the cabin. The 
work of destruction was soon completed ; 
in a few moments the ship went to pieces, 
and out of 130 persons on board only three 
escfped to land! and one of these died a 
few hours afterwards. The bodies of 65 
women and one man were washed on 
shore in the course of Saturday night.— 
The Ann Amelia, East Indiaman, from 
Calcutta, went on shore, and was wrecked 
near Etaples; crew saved, all except three. 
—The Earl of Wemyss, London and 
Leith steam-vessel, got on shore off the 
Norfolk Coast, when a melancholy catas- 
trophe happened to the ladies and children, 
ll in number. Owing to the vessel fill- 
ing so fast, the cabin-door got fixed, and 
before it was possible to render them the 
necessary assistance, the ship completely 
filled, and they all perished. The num- 
ber of wrecks on the books at Lloyd’s is 
unprecedented. — The damage done by 
land to the hop plantations, gardens, or- 
chards, houses, &c. has also been extreme- 
ly disastrous. The wind, as the sailors 
say, blew all the water out of the Thames, 
and persons were fording the river at Wa- 
terloo-bridge. 

Aug.30. The dome of the Brighton 
Antheum, or Oriental Garden, situated at 
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the western extremity of the town, fell in 


with atremendous crash. The weight of 
the dome, which was composed entirely 
of iron, was between four and five hun- 
dred tons; exceeding in size that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome by 8,000 superficial feet. 
On the seaffolding being removed, the 
ribs of iron snapped into a thousand 
pieces, and a great part of the roof, from 
the height it fell, was buried several feet 
in the earth. The immense weight of 
iron, when unsupported by the scaffolding, 
was too great, it seems, for the strength 
of the sides. This immense edifice was 
commenced about twelve months since, 
under the superintendence of an eminent 
botanist, Mr. Philips, of Brighton, whose 
knowledge of horticulture is very exten- 
sive. ‘The planting had been commenced 
some time, the choicest plants had been 
collected, and a great many eminent per- 
sons were contributors, including the 
Duke of Devonshire. ; 
Corporations’ Commission.— A general in- 
quiry, under a Royal Commission, into 
the constitution and state of the Munici- 
pal Corporations of England and Wales, 
was opened 2d Sept. at the rooms of the 
commission, 32 Parliament Street, and 
is now in active progress. ‘The commis- 
sion, under the great seal, appoints Mr. 
Blackburne, Sir F. Palgrave, Messrs. 
G. Long, F. Dwarris, S$. A. Rumball, 
G. H. Wilkinson, T. J. Hogg, P. Bing- 
ham, D. Jardine, R. Whitcombe, J. E. 
Drinkwater, E. J. Gambier, T. F. Ellis, 
J. Booth, H. Roscoe, C. Austin, E. Rush- 
ton, A. E. Cockburn, J. Buckle, and D. 
Maude, to be the commissioners; Mr. 
Blackburn being the commissioner of the 
London Board, and Mr. Joseph Parkes 
the secretary and solicitor. The com- 
mission, vesting the most comprehensive 
powers, directs the commissioners to pro- 
ceed with despatch in collecting informa- 
tion respecting the defects in the muni- 
cipal corporate constitutions, to enable 
Parliament, if possible, to legislate upon 
the subject of these municipal institutions 
early in the next session. The nume- 
rous corporations of England and Wales 
are apportioned into nine circuits or ter- 
ritorial districts; two commissioners being 
appointed to each circuit. The corpora- 
tion of the city of London is subjected to 
the same searching investigation. On 
the 20th Sept. a meeting was held at the 
Guildhall Coffeehouse, for devising the 
best means of aiding the corporation com- 
missioners in their inquiries into the state 
of the London corporations and munici- 
pal companies, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to manage the business on the 
part of the citizens. 
The thirty boroughs to which charters 
of incorporation are proposed to be given 
under the Lord Chancellor's bill (see p. 
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169) are as follow : —Birmingham, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, Bury, 
Chatham, Cheltenham, Devonport, Dud- 
ley, Frome, Gateshead, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, Manchester, Merthyr Tydvil, Old- 
ham, Rochdale, Salford, Sheffield, South 
Shields, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stroud, Sun- 
derland, Tynemouth, Wakefield, Warring- 
ton, Whitby, Whitehaven, Wolverhampton. 

Sept. 8. The young Queen of Portugal, 
Donna Maria II. arrived at Portsmouth, 
attended by the Duchess of Braganza and 
suite, having been conveyed from Havre 
by his Majesty’s steam-vessel the Soho. 
The two royal visitors were received with 
all the honours due to crowned heads; 
and having received special invitations 
from the King and Queen, they proceeded 
to Windsor, where they were entertained 
with all the hospitality for which his 
Majesty is so distinguished. On the 15th, 
the young Queen and the Duchess re- 
turned to Portsmouth, where they were 
honoured by a visit from the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria. The 
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next day they embarked on board the Soho 
for Lisbon, where, it was expected, they 
would arrive in eight days. 

In attempting to relieve the foundations 
of Bath Abbey from the load of dirt and 
rubbish which had accumulated round 
them for centuries, the workmen have un- 
expectedly opened, under the eastern but- 
tresses, part of the shafts and the bases of 
four columns, upon which the original su- 
perstructure was evidently laid; and they 
have also discovered indications of a more 
continued line of architectural elevations, 
evidently the portions of an original and 
extended building, of finished: composi- 
tion. Of the date of these curious re- 
mains nothing certain can be ascertained: 
but the probability is, that they existed at 
the time of the foundation of the Monas- 
tery of Bath (A.D. 676), and that in 
building the Church of St. Peter’s, found- 
ed or rebuilt by Offa, about A. D. 780, 
these fragments, previously existing there 
from the time of the Romans, were em- 
ployed for the purposes already described. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeETYE PRoMOTIONS. 

Aug. 24. Right Hon. Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, second son of the late Duke of Suther- 
land, to take the surname and bear the arms of 
Egerton only. 

Aug. 30. 49th Foot, Capt. Sam. Dilman Prit- 
chard, 52d Foor, to be Major. 

71st Foot, Lieut.-Col. Hon. Chas. Grey, to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Sept.2. John Wm. Gray, of Stockton upon- 
Tees, in compliance with the will of Dorothy 
Scurfield, of Newcastle, to take the surname and 
arms of Smith only. 

Sept. 4. The Right Hon. C. Manners Sutton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to be G.C. B. 

Sept. 6. Sir James Parke, Sir John Bernard 
Bosanquet, and Sir Alex. Johnston, Kuts. to be of 
the Privy Council.—Leonard Edmonds, esq. to 
be Clesk of the Patents. 

79th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Duncan Macdou- 
gall, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. C. Young, to be 
Major. 

Sept.13. Marquis Wellesley, to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

Duke of Argyli, to be Lord Steward of the 
Household, and swoin of the Privy Council. 

49th Foot, Capt. Edm. Morris, to be Major. 

Sept. 16. Maj.-Generals Arthur Brooke and 
John Alex. Wallace, to be K.C.B. 

7ist Foot, Major S, D. Pritchard, to be Major. 

Sept 17. 63rd Foot, Major J. W. Fairtlough, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major Pery Baylee, to 
be Major. 

The 36th Foot to bear on its colours and ap- 
pointments the word “ Roleia,” in commemora- 
tion of its distinguished conduct on the 17th Aug. 
1808 ; also the word * Corunna.” 

Sept. 20. 8th Light Dragoons, Maj. Jas. Per- 
ceval, to be Mejor. 

The New Ecclesiastical Board in Ireland.— 
The Lord Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Abp. 
of Dublin, the Chief Justice, the Abp. of Cashel, 
Bp. of Kildare, Bp. of Derry, Bp. of Killaloe, 
Rev. Dr. Sadlier, F.T.C. D.; Thos. Quin, esq. 
LL.B, ; John C. Erck, esq. LL.B. 


EccLeSIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Right Rev. Dr. Grey, Bp. of Hereford, to a Preb, 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Rev. Ld. C. Paulet, Preb. in Sarum Cath. 

Rev. J. Ball, St. Giles V. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Busteed, Liscleary R. co. Cork. 

Rev. J. Clark, Uldale R. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. Coldham, Glemsford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Cox, Posiingford V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Davies, Llangunllo R. co. Cardigan. 

Rev. R. Ekins, Folke R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Fenton, Ousby R. Cumberland. 

Rev. F, J. Foxton, Hoghton P. C. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. T. Harding, Bexley V. Kent. 

Rev. W. B. Harrison, Gayton R. Lincolushire, 

Rev. T. Horne, Mursley R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Jackson, St. Andrew's V. Penrith. 

Rev. W. Lucas, Billockby R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Mayor, Coppenhall R. Chester 

Rev. R. Morris, Eatington V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. W. R. Nash, Kilcaskin V. Ireland. 

Rev. M. Powell, St. Bride’s V. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. J. Prowett, Catfield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Topping, Rockliffe P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. D. Veysie, Daventry P. C. co. Northampton. 

Rev. R. M. White. Aveley V. Essex. 

Rev. T. Williams, Langwin R. Pembroke. 

Rev. J. Wilson, Folkingham R. co. L:ncoln, 

Rev. J. H. Dakins, Chap. to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. : 

Rev. H. S. Porklington, Chap. to the Marquis 
Camden. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PaRLIAMENT. 


County of Bute.—The Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Rae, of St. Catherine’s, Bart. 





BIRTHS. 

July 30. At Hampton Court Palace, the wife 
of Capt. Baird, 15th Hussars, a dau 31. At 
Highfield-house, Exmouth, the wife of J. R. 
Wise, esq. a son.——At Stockbridge, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Eckersail, a son. 

Lately.. At Yarmouth, the wife of the Hon. 
Edw. Pellew, a dau. 

Aug. 1. The Couvtess of Lichfield, a son. 
4. At Cloveily court, Devon, the Lady Mary Ham- 
lyn Williams, a deu.——5. At Northbrook-house, 
near Exeter, the lady of Major Hodgson, a dau. 
At Chelton-hail, Suffolk, Viscountess Fo: bes, 
a son and heir. 6. At the Rectory, Souldern, 
the wife of the Rev. W. C, Risley, a son.——10, 
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The wife of the Rev. Dr. Rowley, Master of Uni- 
versity Coilege, Oxford, a son.——At Lee, Kent, 
the Hon. Mrs. Shaw, a son.——The wife of Col. 
Cameron of Nea House, near Christchurch, Hants, 
ason.— 11. At Rochester, Mrs. Edw. Hawkins, 
wife of Rev. the Provost of Oriel Coll. Oxford. 
a son. in Wimpole-st. the wife of Deputy- 
Assistant Commiss.-gen. James Wilson, a son. 
In John st. Adelphi, the wife of James Rud- 
dell Todd, esq. M.P. a dau. In Whitehall-pl. 
the wife of Geo. Rennie, esq. a dau. 13. At 
the Duke of Bedford’s, Belgrave-square, Lady 
Wriothesley Russell, a son and heir. 15. At 
Leghoro, the lady of Sir T. Whelan, a son. 
— 16. At Bonehill, co. Stafford, Lady Jane 
Peel, a son.——17. At Houghton, co. York, the 
wife of the Hon. Chas. Langdale, a dau.—At Dub- 
lin, the wife of Maurice O'Connell, esq. M.P. a 
dau. 20. The wife of Dr. Baird, of London, of 
three daughters. 23. The wife of Chas. Berke- 
ley, esq. of Montagu st. Russell-sq. a son. 24, 
The wife of Maj. Thos. Cox Kirby, of Taunton, a 
dau.— 26. At Greenham Lodge, Berks, the wife 
of Lieut. Col. Bourchier, a dau. 29.. At 
Cruicksfield, Berwickshire, the wife of Captain 
Slight, Bombay Engineers, a son. 31. In Port- 
manesq. the Lady Helena Cooke, a dau. At 
Twickenham, the lady of Sir H. Willock, a dau. 
——At Fulham House, the lady of the Lord Bp. 
of London, a son. 

Lately. At Bruges, the wife of Sir David 
Cunynogham, of Milncraig, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At Heavitree, the wife of Col. Dela - 
main, a son.——3. At the Warden’s lodgings, 
Merton Coll. Oxford, Lady Carmichael Anstru- 
ther, a son ——4. In Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, 
the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Lyon, a dau. 
—6. At Stebbing Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Porklington, a son. 9. In Wilton Crescent, 
the wife of Capt. Brownlow Kuox, a son.——10. 
At Great Hadham, the wife of H. G. Ward, esq. 
M.P. a dau. 14. Lady Caroline Calcraft, a 
dau. 15. At Chelmsford, the Hon. Mrs. C. A. 
St. John Mildmay, a dau. At Ryde, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Armitage, Coldstream Guards, a 
dau. 16. In Russell-pl. the wife of Mr. Ser- 
geant Adams, a son. 


















































MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 27. At Madras, Capt. Chas. Listock Boi- 
leau, to Amelia, only chiid of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Fred. Adam, Governor of Madras. April 22. 
At Mangalore, East Indies, Capt. Horatio Nelson 
Noble, 40th Madras Native Infantry, to Mary 
Greir, dau. of Lieut.-Col. George Jackson. 
Muy 23. At Longwood-house, St. Helena, Capt. 
H. Harris, Commander of the Lowther Castle, to 
Henrietta, dau. of the late Capt. Montgomerie. 

Aug. 10. At St. Pancras New Church, Mr. 
Alex. Black, of Tavistock st. to Marianne-Jane 
Hume, 2d dau. of the late James Hume, and niece 
of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. 20. At Greasley, 
Lieut.-Col. Hancox, of Woodborough Hall, co. 
Nottingham, to Caroline-Jane, eldest dau. of 
Lancelot Rolleston, esq. of Watnall Hall, and 
granddau. of the late Sir G. Chetwynd, Bart. 
27. At Pimlico, Henry Earl of Uxbridge, to Hen- 
rietta Maria, 3d dau. of the Right Hon. Sir Chas. 
and Lady Bagot. At Great Saxham, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Arthur Carrighan, Rector of Barrow, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of Thos. Mills, esq. of Great 
Saxham Hall. At St. James’s, the Rev. John 
Warneford, of Mickleham, Surrey, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. ofthe late Rev. E. Parry, Rector 
of Lianferas, Denbighshire. At Wooler, the 
Rev. L. Shafto Orde, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Orde, of Weetwood Hall, to Anna-Maria-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of S:r Horace St. Paul, of Ewart 
Park. 28. At Finchley, the Rev. J. Colborne, 
of Frampton-upon-Severn, to Miss Wynch. 
29. At Harrold, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Kempe 
Richardson, Rector of Leire, Leicestershire, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of James Taylor, esq. John 
Stauntuv, esq. M.D. of Leamington Priors, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Lambert 
Snow, of Tidmington, co. Worcester,——At 






































Births and Marriages. 
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Christchurch, St. Marylebone, the Rev. W. May- 
nard, of Live: pool, to Esther Cooper, dau. of late 
T. S. Aldersey, esq. of Lisson Grove. At the 
British Legation, at Munich, Chas. Woodmass, of 
Montagu-sq., esq., to the Hon. Harriet Erskine, 
7th dau. of Lord Erskine.——At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston-sq. Benj. Travell Phillips, esq. Capt. 7th 
Bengal Cavalry, to M. H. Sophia, only child of 
Maj. James Marrie. At Bognor, Sussex, the 
Rev. Lord Thos. Hay, youngest brother of the 
Marq. of Tweeddale, and Rector of Rendlesham, 
Suffolk, to Harriet, dau. of the late Sir Alex. 
Kinloch, of Gilinerton. At Rednock House, 
the Rev. H. Winter Sheppard, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of Lieut..Gen. Alex. Graham Stirling. 
At Lincoln, Capt. Blaxland, 51st regt. Madras 

Army, to Anne, 2d dau. of the Rev. G, D. Kent, 

Lincoln. The Rev. W. Palin, of Stifford, Es- 

sex, to Miss Long, of Barnsbury.park, Islington. 

31. At St. James’s, T. Leybourn, esq. Senior 

Professor of Mathematics at Sandhurst, to Mari- 
anne, dau. of W. Harper Dobson, esq. of Harlow. 

At Clapham, H. Sykes Thoruton, of Battersea 

Rise, esq. eldest son of the late H. Thornton, 

esq. M. P., to Harriet-Maria, eldest dau. of the 

Rev. Wm. Dealtry, D.D.; and also the Rev. C. 

Forste:, to Laura, youngest dau. of the said late 

H., Thoraton, esq. 

Sept.1. At Clapham, the Rey. R. Young, Vi- 
car of Riseley, Bedfordshire, to Caroline-Ellen, 
eldest dau. of Gen. J. S. Wood. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, Maj. Hall, 1st Life Guards, 
to Jemima-Caroline, only dau. of J. Pole Carew, 
esq. 2. At Richmond, Yorkshire, Capt. Hamp- 
ton, of Henllys, co. Anglesey, to Frances-Eliz. 
only child of Thos. Panson, esq., of Prior House. 
3. At Handsworth, the Rev. Chas. Smith, 
Rector of Newton, Suffolk, to Susanna, dau. of 
J. L. Moilliet, esq , of Hamstead Hall, Stafford- 
shire.——At Grendon, Sir John Hanmer, of Han- 
mer and Battisfield Park, co. Flint, Bart. M. P. for 
Shrewsbury, to Georgiana, youngest dau. of Sir 
Geo. Chetwynd, Bart. of Grendon Hall. At 
Dawlish, the Rev. Rich. Radcliffe, Rector of 
Skryne, co. Meath, to Anne, eldest dau. of S. 
Garnet, esq. of Summerseat. At Hentham, co. 
Denbigh, E. H. Brown, Rector of Middleton in 
Teesdale, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Peel, esq., of Stapenhill, co. Derb..—At Greystoke, 
Cumberland, Capt. Washington, R.N, to Elien, 
dau. of Rev. H. Askew. 7. At lweine Minster, 
Dorset, H. Corbet Singleton, esq. of Aclare, co. 
Meath, to Jane Perceval Loftus, youngest dau. of 
the late Gen. and the Lady Eliz. Loftus. At 
Field Dalling, No:folk, Mr. Geo. B:ooke, of 
Eastcheap, London, to Mary-Ann, elest dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Upjohn.——10. At Bnghton, the 
Rev. J. Sortain, to Bridget Margaret, 3d dau. of 
the late Sir Patrick Macgregor, Bart. At St, 
James’s, the Rev. H. Stevens, Vicar of Wilming- 
ton, to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of Col. Bing- 
ham. At Sherbourne, Warwickshire, Capt. F. 
F. W. Rooke, R.N., to Harriet, 5th dau. of the 
late N. Hyde, esq. of Ardwick, Lancashire. 11. 
Edward ‘Trollope, esq. son of late Rev. A. W. T., 
D.D. of Christ’s Hospital, to Mary-Anr, dau. of 
Walker W. Wilby, esq. of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 12. At Nevern, in Pembrokeshire, 
Dr. Rowlands, of Chatham, to Miss Dorothy 
Bowen, of Beiry Hill, 5th dau. of the late Geo. 
Bowen, esq. of Lliwyngwair. At Brompton, 
Jobn Roberts, esq. to Maria, dau. of Edw. Gib- 
bons, esq., and granddau. of the late Sir John 
Gibbons, of Stanwell p!. Middlesex, Bart. 14. 
At Goatuurst, Somersetshire, Capt. Kemmis, 
Gien. Guards, to Henrietta-Anne, dau. of Col. 
Tynte, of Halsweil House, Somersetshire, M. P. 
for Bridgwater. 17. At Greenwich, Peter Fos- 
ter, esq. of Ditchingham Cottage, Norfolk, to 
Clara-Susan, 2d dau. of the Rev. J. F. B. Bohun, 
Rector of Depden, Suffolk. —At Chalfont St. 
Peter's, Bucks, R. Du Pre Alexander, esq. son of 
Sir R. Alexander, Bart. to Eliza Nembhard, dau. 
of the late B. B. Nembhard, esq. of Jamaica. 
18. At Dawlish, H. F. Weir, esq. eldest son of 
Hector Weir, esq. of Haxter House, Tamerton, 
os Margaret, dau, of the late W. Floyde, esq. of 
sxeter, 
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OBITUARY. 


Gen. Sin James AFFLECK, Bart. 

dug. 10. At Dalbam hall, Suffolk, 
Sir James Affleck, the third Baronet of 
that place (1782), a General in the army, 
and for thirty-eight years Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 15th dragoons. 

The first Baronet of the family was 
Sir James’s uncle, Rear-Adm. Sir Ed- 
mund Affleck, so created in consequence 
of his having been Commander of the 
centre division in the memorable engage- 
ment between Sir George Rodney and 
the Comte de Grasse. The title having 
been conferred with remainder to the 
Admiral’s brothers, it was first inherited 
by his nephew Sir Gilbert, who dying in 
1808 without issue, it devolved on his 
cousin-german Sir James; and he also 
having now deceased unmarried, it de- 
scends a third time to a collateral heir. 

Sir James was the only son of the 
Rev. James.Affleck, by Miss Mary Proc- 
tor. He commenced his military career 
as Ensign in the 43d foot Feb. 29, 1776; 
in the following April he went out to 
America, where he remained until the 
end of 1778, when in consequence of a 
severe wound received at Rhode Island, 
he returned to England, with the rank of 
Captain. In the following spring he 
again went to America, but returned in 
the same year with the regiment. In 
Sept. 1779 he received a company in the 
26th, which he exchanged for the Captain- 
Lieutenancy of the 23d light dragoons, 
in Jan. 1782, and sailed for India in 
March following. In 1786 he returned 
to England in consequence of ill-health ; 
and in July of that year obtained the 
Majority of the 19th light dragoons. In 
the spring of 1789 he went a second time 
to India, and in 1791 again returned from 
ill-health. 

He received the brevet of Lt.- Colonel 
in 1794, and in 1795 the Lieut.- Colonelcy 
of the 16th light dragoons, which he re- 
tained to his death. He was promoted 
to the brevet of Colonel, Jan. 1, 1798; 
was appointed Brigadier-General in Ire- 
land in May 1803; a Major-General 
1805, Lieut.-General 1811, and General 
1825. 


Sir James Affleck succeeded to the 
Baronetcy July 16, 1808. He has died 
unmarried; and is succeeded in the title 
by the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, Rector 
of Silkstone in Yorkshire, and a Pre- 
bendary of York. 





Masor-Gen. Biackxwett, C.B. 
Aug.28. At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. 
Nathaniel Blackwell, C.B. late Governor 
of Tobago. 


This officer entered the army as En- 
sign in the 94th foot, and obtained bis 
Lieutenantcy in the same corps. He 
served in those ranks at Gibraltar, the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the East In- 
dies, during the Mysore war, and at the 
siege of Seringapatam. He returned to 
England in bad health; and Dee. 11, 
1800, was appointed to a company in the 
3d Battalion of the 60th foot, from which 
he was removed to the 41st foot, Aug. 7, 
1801. With the latter he served in Ca- 
nada for four years; and then, returning 
to England, was appointed Aid-de-camp 
to Major-Gen. the Earl of Banbury. 
He next obtained a Majority in the Ist 
West India regiment, with which he 
served at Dominica, Barbadoes, and An- 
tigua, and was present at the capture of 
the Danish islands of St. Thomas and 
Santa Cruz. In 1808 he was appointed 
Lt.-Col. inthe 4th West India regiment. 
He commanded the troops sent from Bar- 
badoes to Marie Galante, when that 
island was attacked by the French, and 
was present at the reduction of Marti- 
nique and Guadaloupe. In 1811 he was 
appointed Lieut-Col. in the 62d foot, 
and in Oct. 1812 embarked with the 2d 
battalion of that regiment for Spain, 
when he joined the army on its crossing 
the Bidassoa, and was present at the 
battle of the Nive. On the King’s 
birth-day in 1814 he received the brevet 
rank of Colonel; and, at the latter end 
of June, 1815, he embarked with his 
regiment for France, where it remained 
a few months. 

In 1819 Col. Blackwell was appointed 
Commandant of the Hibernian School, 
Dublin. He attained the rank of Major- 
General in 1825, and was appointed Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of To- 
bago April 17, 1828. He returned from 
that colony about a twelvemonth ago. 





Cotonr. M. W. Browne. 

Jnne 31. At Taplow, Buckingham- 
shire, Colonel Marmaduke Williamson 
Browne, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Artillery, on their Bengal esta- 
blishment. 

This officer was brother to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Browne, K.C.B. He was 
appointed a cadet in 1790, and went out 
to India at a very early period of life. 
In June 1792 he was promoted to be 
Lieutenant-fireworker in the Bengal Ar- 
tillery. In 1797-8 he was Adjutant and 
Quarter-master to the artillery of the 
army assembled at Lucknow; and in 
1798-9 Major of Brigade to that at- 
tached to Sir James Craig’s army assem- 
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bled on the north-west frontier. In 1799 
he had the command of a detachment of 
artillery sent out against several refrac- 
tory forts in the Benares district; and 
in Noy. 1800 he was appointed Quarter- 
master to the 2d battalion of artillery, 
which post he held until promoted to be 
Major of Brigade to the regiment in 
March 1806. From Feb. to Nov. 1800 
he had the charge of the experimental 
horse artillery. He served during the 
whole of the campaign against the Mah- 
rattas from Aug. 1803 to July 1805. In 
Jan. 1809 he was appointed Deputy Com- 
missary of Ordnance; on the Ist Nov. 
1821 to the highest and most honourable 
staff situation held by officers of the ar- 
tillery—that of Principal Commissary. 
He was also for twelve years, from Nov. 
1809 to Jan. 1822, one of the agents of 
army clothing. At the latter date, after 
having served thirty and a half years in 
the East Indies without visiting Europe, 
and having been absent from his duty 
only nineteen months on account of his 
health during that period, Lieut.-Col. 
Browne at length resigned his staff situ- 
ation, and returned home. 





Carr. Harvey, C.B. 

July 16. At Thetford, in his 70th 
year, Booty Harvey, esq. a Post Captain 
in the Royal Navy, and C.B. 

Captain Harvey was a son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Harvey, a respectable 
farmer of Wordwell in Suffolk, by Miss 
Pawsey of MHawstead, in the same 
county. He was born at Wordwell, 
May 4, 1764, and entered the navy under 
the auspices of his father’s landlord, Vice- 
Adm. the Earl of Bristol, as a midship- 
man on board the Arethusa frigate, com- 
manded by Capt Digby Dent, with whom 
he sailed for St. Helena in 1775. He 
subsequently joined the Montreal 32, 
Capt. Stair Douglas, which frigate, after 
visiting Quebec, was captured by two 
French line-of-battle ships, on the Medi- 
terranean station, in 1779. 

After the death of the Earl of Bristol, 
Mr. Harvey was patronized by his ne- 
phew, Lord Hervey, under whom he 
served in various ships until the conclu- 
sion of the American war. During the 
ensuing peace, he was successively re- 
ceived on-board the Zebra and Falcon 
sloops, in the West Indies; Unicorn 20, 
for a passage home, after suffering ship- 
wreck in the Cyrus transport; Leviathan 
74, and Arssuance 44, employed in con- 
veying stores to Halifax. 

The last-named being paid off in 1792, 
and his noble patron then abroad, Mr. 
Harvey next entered on-board a West 
Indiaman; from which he was impressed 
by the Vanguard 74, at the commence- 
ment of the hostilities against France in 
1793. Having then passed his exami- 


OxsituARy.—Captain Harvey, C.B. 
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nation about three years, he was im- 
mediately rated Master’s Mate of that 
ship; and shortly afterwards recom- 
mended to the notice of Sir Jobn 
Jervis, from whom he received his first 
commission at the Leeward Islands, in 
1794. He shortly atter joined the Ven- 
geance 74, pro-temp. and landed with a 
party of seamen to co-operate with the 
army in Guadaloupe. After a very se- 
vere attack of the yellow fever in Anti- 
gua, from the effects of which he did not 
for a long period recover, Lieut. Harvey 
returned home in the Boyne. His next 
appointment was to the Salisbury 50, in 
which he once more proceeded to the 
West Indies, and again had the misfor- 
tune to be wrecked, at the Isle of Vache, 
near Jamaica, May 13, 1796. He shortl 
after was appointed tothe Canada, mre | 
bore Sir John B. Warren’s broad pen- 
dant in the action with Mons. Bompard, 
off the north-west coast of Ireland, Oct. 
12, 1798; and formed part of the expe- 
dition to Quiberon in the summer of 
1800. In November of that year he 
removed to the Renown 74, then on the 
point of sailing to the Cadiz station with 
the flag of Sir J. B. Warren, and em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean under that 
officer and Sir R. J. Strachan, until the 
spring of 1805. 

Lieut. Harvey afterwards served in 
the Bellona 74, from which he was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the Fou- 
droyant 80, bearing the flag of Sir J. B. 
Warren, a short time previous to the 
capture of the Marengo and Belle Poule, 
by the squadron under that officer’s or- 
ders. Having performed the service of 
safely conducting the former prize into 
port, Lieut. Harvey was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, May 20, 1806. 

On the evening of Dec. 10, 1810, 
Capt. Harvey, then commanding the 
Rosario 10-gun-brig, on the Dungeness 
station, fell in with two privateers, one 
of which, the Mamelouck of 16 guns and 
45 men, he immediately captured; and 
in March 1812 he made a very spirited 
attack on a division of the Boulogne flo- 
tilla, which ended in the capture of two 
brigs, driving three on shore, and much 
damaging several others. For this im- 
portant service (his official account of 
which will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, Suppl. Vol. III. p. 
73) he was rewarded with a post commis- 
sion. He afterwards remained unem- 
ployed until Sept. 21, 1814, when he re- 
ceived an appointment to the Porcupine 
22, in which, however, he never went to 
sea, Soon after paying her off, he lost 
the use of his left side by a paralytic 
attack. He was rewarded with the in- 
signia of a C.B. Dec. 8, 1815; and the 
out-pension of Greenwich Hospital, 
Dec. 8, 1823. 
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July 29. At the house of Mr. Smith, 
in Cadogan Place, aged 73, William 
Wilberforce, esq. M.A. the venerable op- 
ponent of slavery. 

He was the son of Robert Wilberforce, 
esq. a merchant of Hull, and grandson of 
William Wilberforce, esq. who twice 
served the office of mayor of that town. 

The family name is of local origin in 
Yorkshire, being derived from Wilberfoss, 
near Pocklington, the manor of which 
was possessed by the family until sold by 
William Wilberfoss, esq. in 1719. A 
branch of that family which flourished in 
the city of York in the 17th century re- 
tained the ancient orthography. Mr. 
Wilberforce had an uncle, William Wil- 
berforce, esq. of Wimbledon in Surrey, 
who, dying in 1777, was buried at Wim- 
bledon, and left his house there to his 
celebrated nephew. His widow died at 
Blackheath in 1788; and she was aunt, 
not only to Mr. Wilberforce, but to 
Messrs. Thornton, the Members for 
Hull, Bridgewater, and Southwark. Mr. 
Wilberforce had two sisters, one of whom 
never married, and the other became the 
second wife of the late celebrated James 
Stephen, esq. Master in Chancery (a 
memoir of whom will be found in our 
vol. cil. ii. 476.) 

Mr. Wilberforce was born August 24, 
1759, in the handsome old-fashioned 
mansion in the High-street of Hull, in 
which Messrs. Smith, Brothers, and Co. 
lately carried on their business as bankers. 
He was educated at the free school of 
Pocklington ; and afterwards at St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1788. He wasa 
contemporary, and formed an intimate 
friendship, with William Pitt and Dr. 
Isaac Milner, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, 
with both whom, on quitting the Uni- 
versity, he made a tour on the Conti- 
nent. Having become of age only a 
few weeks before the general election of 
1780, he was almost unanimously returned 
as one of the representatives of his native 
town; and at the election of 1784, he was 
not only re-elected for Hull, but also 
chosen for the county of York, for which, 
as is usual in similar cases, he made his 
election. 

It was at the particular solicitation of 
the celebrated Mr. Clarkson that Mr. 
Wilberforce was first induced to interest 
himself on the subject of Slavery. At 
their first interview, he appeared to doubt 
the justice of some of the charges con- 
tained in Clarkson’s book on the Slave 
Trade; but, after further investigation, 
he satisfied himself of their correctness, 
and at a dinner given by Bennet Langton, 
he consented to belong to a society, 
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which had been established with the view 
of carrying the benevolent object of 
Clarkson into effect. Having also under- 
taken to bring the matter before the 
House of Commons, he gave notice of 
that intention soon after the meeting of 
Parliament in 1787. In 1788 he was for 
some time very ill, and in consequence of 
petitions on the subject from all parts of 
the country, Mr. Pitt brought forward a 
motion in his name, hoping that by the 
next session Mr. Wilberforce would him- 
self be able to take the conduct of it. 
The business was not, however, pro- 
ceeded with until nearly twelve months 
afterwards, when Mr. Wilberforce’s first 
motion respecting the trade in slaves, was 
carried without a division; in the next, 
however, he was less successful, for in 
1791 his motion to bring in a Bill to pre- 
vent the further importation of African 
negroes into the British colonies, was lost 
by a majority of 75. In 1792, having 
redoubled his efforts, and been greatly as- 
sisted in them by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, 
they were crowned with success, and the 
question for a gradual abolition of the 
trade was carried, only 85 having voted 
against it. In 1807 an act for the total 
abolition of the trade by British mer- 
chants, completed all that the Legislature 
could accomplish on that branch of the 
question. 

In 1797 Mr. Wilberforce published 
«An Apology for the Christian Sab- 
bath ;” and also a work entitled “A 
Practical View of the prevailing Reli- 
gious System of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes of this 
Country, contrasted with Real Christi- 
anity,” which has hada very extensive cir 
culation, having passed into three edi- 
tions within twelve months of its publi- 
cation, and twelve or fifteen since. It 
advocated sentiments in religion highly 
Calvinistic and enthusiastic ; and was 
warmly attacked by the Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, in a “ Letter” addressed to 
the author; by the Rev. Thomas Bel- 
sham, ina “ Review;” by Dr. Cogan, in 
his “ Letters to William Wilberforce, 
esq. on the doctrine of Hereditary De- 
pravity, by a Layman ;” and by others. 

Mr. Wilberforce was re-elected without 
opposition for the county of York, at the 
clections of 1790, 1796, 1802, and 1806; 
but at the election of 1807 had to en- 
counter a powerful competition from the 
two great families of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascelles, who were each supposed to 
have spent upwards of 100,0002. upon 
the contest. Mr. Wilberforce, however, 
was supported by a public subscription 
collected throughout the country, and 
was again successful; the numbers, after 
an almost unparelleled contest of fifteen 
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days, being as follow: 


Mr. Wilberforce . . . . 11,808 
Lord Viscount Milton . . 10,990 
Hon. Henry Lascelles . . 10,177 


So that the last named (then the second 
son of Lord Harewood, but now Earl 
of Harewood,) was excluded. He had 
previously sat for the county in two par- 
Taam from 1796 to 1806; but Mr. 
Wilberforce’s colleague in 1806-7 had 
been Walter Fawkes, esq. The above 
form the largest number of voters ever 
polled at a county election. 

Mr. Wilberforce published at this pe- 
riod two pamphlets addressed to the free- 
holders of Yorkshire; one on the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; and the other 
on the circumstances of the election, 
arising from his having been accused, to- 
wards the close of the contest, with some 
coalition with the party of Lascelles. 

In 1812 Mr. Wilberforce retired from 
the representation of Yorkshire ; and was 
elected for Bramber, for which borough 
he also sat in the two subsequent parlia- 
ments, until he finally retired from his 
senatorial duties, by accepting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, in 1825. He had then sat 
in Parliament for forty-five years; during 
a part of which his influence in the House 
had been superior to that of any individual 
not possessed of official power. It 
was said that no less than forty mem- 
bers were influenced by his speech on 
Lord Melville’s prosecution, when he 
pronounced the conduct of that states- 
man as a proper subject for censure, 
though he acknowledged his talents m 
the administration of the affairs of In- 
dia. 

Mr. Wilberforce possessed in perfec- 
tion the two most essential attributes 
of popular declamation—the choicest 
flow of pure and glowing English, and 
the finest modulation of a sweet and 
powerful voice. The copiousness of 
expression which a classical education 
conferred, and the ardent zeal which be- 
longed to his religion and his temper, 
were the other properties which he 
possessed. The exclusive and limited 
system of opinions which he adopted, 
not only with sincerity but with passion, 
rendered him earnest, vehement, affect- 
ing, where a philosopher would be indif- 
ferent and frigid. This is the great supe- 
riority in force and persuasiveness which 
the partizan or the bigot has aver the 
man of enlarged views and liberal senti- 
ments. That he was often unconsciously 
led into exaggeration, and unwittingly 
overstepped the bounds of truth,—that 
he sometimes allowed his feelings to pre- 
dominate over his reason, and attributed 
unworthy motives to those whose honour 
was as spotless as his own, cannot be de- 
nied; but, on the other hand, he devoted 
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all his energies to the cause of humanity 
and to the promotion of those objects 
which in his view were likely to conduce 
to the moral improvement of mankind. 
In the course of his parliamentary career, 
he supported Catholic emancipation and 
Parliamentary reform; reprobated the 
lotteries as injurious to public morals; 
insisted that the employment of boys of 
a tender age in the sweeping of chimnies 
was a most intolerable cruelty; and 
shortly after the hostile meeting took 
place between Tierney and Pitt, at- 
tempted, although in vain, to procure a 
legislative enactment against duelling. 
By the present Lord Chancellor, he bas 
been described as the “ the venerable pa- 
triarch of the cause of the slaves ; whose 
days were to be numbered by acts of 
benevolence and piety: whose whole life 
had been devoted to the highest interests 
of religion and charity.” 

In 1823 Mr. Wilberforce published an 
“« Appeal to the religion, justice, and hu- 
manity of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire, in behalf of the Negro Slaves in 
the West Indies.” He was the writer of 
an introductory essay to Wetherspoon’s 
Treatises on Justification and Regene- 
ration, ina series of Christian Authors 
published at Glasgow; and he also made 
many communications to the Cbristian 
Observer. 

Mr. Wilberforce married, at Walcot 
church, near Bath, May 30, 1797, Bar- 
bara, eldest daughter of Isaac Spooner, 
esq. of Elmdon House in Warwickshire, 
and a merchant in Birmingham, and 
niece by her mother to the first Lord 
Calthorpe. With this lady he received a 
handsome fortune. From the expenses 
of his Yorkshire elections, however, and 
other circumstances, his property was 
considerably diminished before his death. 
He had latterly resided at a house near 
Hendon in Middlesex, called Highwood 
Hill; and the present Lord Chancellor 
is known to have presented one of his 
sons to a valuable benefice in Kent, with 
the view that he should be the better 
enabled to exercise his filial duties in 
affording a country residence to his father. 
Mr. Wilberforce had, in consequence, for 
the last year or two, principally divided 
his time between that place, and the 
house of another son, a clergyman in the 
Isle of Wight. He has left in all, four 
sons. The eldest, William Wilberforce, 
esq. is now resident on the continent; 
2. the Rev. Robert Wilberforce is 
Rector of East Farleigh near Maid- 
stone, to which he was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor in 183-; 3. the 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, is Rector of 
Brixton in the Isle of Wight, to which 
he was collated in 1830 by the present 
Bishop of Winchester; he married May 
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29, 1828, Emily, daughter of the late 
Rev. John Sargent, Rector of Lavington, 
Sussex (of whom a memoir was published 
in our last Supplement); and the fourth 
son, Mr. Henry Wilberforce, has lately 
distinguished himself at Oxford. Mr. 
Wilberforce had also two daughters: 
Barbara, the elder, died just as she was 
risen to womanhood ; the younger, Eliz- 
abeth, was married Jan. 11, 1831, to the 
Rev. John James, Rector of Rawmarsh, 
Yorkshire, but died on the 10th of March 
1832, at Ryde in the Isle of Wight. 

It was stated that Mr. Wilberforce di- 
rected that his funeral should be con- 
ducted without the smallest pomp, and 
that his body should be interred in the 
family vault of the Stephen family, in the 
churchyard of Stoke Newington, pursuant 
to a request made by his late brother- 
in-law. It was, however, a general wish 
among the more distinguished of his 
brother senators, to pay this distinguished 
philanthropist the honour of a public fu- 
neral. The following requisition was in 
consequence prepared : 

“TO THE REV. R. WILBERFORCE. 

“ We, the undersigned Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, being anxious upon 
public grounds to show our respect for 
the memory of the late William Wilber- 
force, and being also satisfied that public 
honours can never be more fitly bestowed 
than upon such benefactors of mankind, 
earnestly request that he may be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and that we, and 
others who may agree with us in those 
sentiments, may have permission to at- 
tend his funeral.” 

Then follow the signatures of the Duke 
of Gloucester, Lord Brougham, the Earl 
of Eldon, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Holland, Earl Grey, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of 
Wellington, and a large number of the 
most eminent members of both Houses. 
The funeral took place on Saturday the 
3d of August. The procession, from 
Cadogan-place to the Abbey, was plain 
and unostentatious, except from its great 
length. It consisted of a hearse and six 
horses, eight mourning coaches, and 
twenty-nine private carriages. The Peers 
and Members of the House of Com- 
mons, went directly across from the Par- 
liament House. ‘The pall bearers were 
placed in the following order: — 

Lord Chancellor. Marq. Lansdowne. 
Marq. Westminster. Wm. Smith, esq. 
Sir R. Inglis, Bart. Lord Bexley. 

Earl of Ripon. Rt. Hon. C. Grant. 
Rt. hon. the Speaker. Dukeof Gloucester. 

The Duke of Sussex and the Duke of 
Wellington, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Chichester, 
walked foremost of the procession of 
peers, Dr, Holcombe, the Prebendary 
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in residence, read the burial service; and 
the choirs of St. Paul’s and the Chapel 
Royal were united with that of the 
Abbey, to perform Croft’s and Purcell’s 
funeral service, and Green’s fine an- 
them “ Lord, let me know mine end!” 
The spot selected for Mr. Wilberforce’s 
last resting place is within about three 
yards of the tombs of Canning, Pitt, and 
Fox, and is nearly equi-distant from each. 

At a meeting of friends of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, held on the 22d August, the 
Lord Chancellor in the chair, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :—1. Moved by the Lord Bi- 
shop of London, seconded by Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth: That this meeting, im- 
pressed with a feeling that the late Wil- 
liam Wilberforce was an honour, not only 
to his country, but to mankind, are desi- 
rous of affording to all those who, in 
common with them, have been accus- 
tomed to venerate his character as a 
Christian, and to appreciate his labours 
in the cause of humanity and religion, an 
opportunity of recording, in some public 
memorial, their sentiments of admiration 
and respect.—2. Moved by Lord Hen- 
ley, seconded by Sir R. H. Inglis: That 
a subscription be opened for the purpose 
of doing honour to the memory of that 
distinguished person ; first, by the erection 
of a monument; and secondly, if means 
be supplied, by such other methods as 
may be calculated to promote, in con- 
nexion with the name of Wilberforce, 
the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind.—3. Moved by the Hon. C. J. 
Shore, seconded by W. Smith, esq.: That 
the following be a Committee for the 
said purpose, with power to add to their 
numbers, and to form, from their own 
body, Sub-Committees for collecting sub- 
scriptions, and for management ; and that 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. and Tho- 
mas Fowell Buxton, esq., be the Treasu- 
rers. Then follow the names of the Duke 
of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
High Chancellor, &e. &c. 

Mr. Wilberforce was in person below 
the middle size, of a spare habit, and of ra- 
ther a weakly constitution; nor were his 
great oratorical exertions unattended by 
subsequent suffering. His bust has been 
lately modelled by Mr. Joseph the sculp- 
tor, and is a very striking and character- 
istic resemblance. Not only is the bene- 
volent character of the original vividly 
expressed, but the peculiar look of the 
eyes, denoting that quick perception of 
the ludicrous which marked his character. 
Had Wilberforce not been equally bene- 
volent in his private feelings as in his 
public actions, he might have been a wit 
and a satirist. But his main characteristic 
was philanthropy, and that philanthropy 
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took its origin in love to God; it was 
kindled at the sacred fire of divine love, 
and it burned with a bright and steady 
lustre, because it was daily replenished 
from its hallowed source, 

There is an early portrait of Wilber- 
force engraved in mezzotinto by C. Hod- 
ges 1792, from a drawing by J. Rising; 
and another was published in Cadell’s Gal- 
lery of Contemporary Portraits. Small 
engravings are of course numerous, 





Rev. W. Tournay, D.D. 

July 19. At Peterborough, the Rev. 
William Tournay, D.D. Prebendary of 
Peterborough and Westminster, and for- 
merly Warden of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. 

He was the only child of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Tournay, B. A.by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Antony Worger, of Smethe 
in Kent; and was born at Dover on the 
9th of August, 1762. After receiving 
the rudiments of a sound classical educa- 
tion, he was admitted a Commoner of 
Wadham College on the 29th of Nov. 
1780; In June 1781 he was elected 
Scholar of that society; in 1789 suc- 
ceeded to a Fellowship on the same 
foundation, and proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. 1790. He filled the oilice of Tutor 
till 1795, holding at the same time the per- 
petual curacy of Whitfield in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover, and occasionally ex- 
changing the acadamical for the pastoral 
duties. In 1795 he was collated by Arch- 
bishop Moore, from whom he experienced 
many acts of kindness, to the rectory of 
St. James in Dover, and the vicarage of 
Hougham, both which had been pos- 
sessed by his father. Upon accepting 
this preferment he left Oxford, and fixed 
his residence with his mother in the Par- 
sonage House at Dover, where he con- 
tinued to perform towards her till her 
death the duties of a most affectionate 
son, and towards his parishioners, those 
of an able and attentive pastor. Having 
resigned his Fellowship in 1799, he was 
in 1806 recalled to College; for so 
highly were his talents and acquirements 
esteemed by many of the Feliows of 
Wadham, that upon the death of Dr. 
John Wills, although not at the time 
a member of the foundation, he was 
elected Warden in opposition toa power- 
ful competitor. ‘This event was generally 
hailed with satisfaction as auspicious to 
the College and the University, He 
proceeded to the degrees of B.D. 1802, 
and D.D. 1806. The exertions, however, 
of the new Warden were soon afterwards 
seriously checked by an obstinate disease 
in the trachea, which at one time en- 
dangered his life and reduced him to the 
lowest state of debility. This disease 
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incapacitated him for the discharge of 
many public duties ; but the energies of 
his vigorous mind were in private unre- 
mittingly exercised, and, in conjunction 
with his intimate friend and most able 
coadjutor Dr. John Parsons, Master of 
Balliol and afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, his best efforts were directed to 
promote the interests and the credit of 
the University. By that prelate Dr. 
Tournay was collated in March 1817 to 
a prebend in the Cathedral Church of 
Peterborough; and in the same month 
of the following year he was promoted 
to a prebend of Westminster, on the 
recommendation of that patron of merit, 
the late Earl of Liverpool, to whom he 
was known only by the reputation which 
he had acquired at Oxford. These 
stalls he continued to hold till his death, 
uniformly evincing for the welfare of 
the two Chapters that activity and well- 
directed zeal, which, being prominent fea- 
tures of his character, were equally dis- 
played in his government of Wadham 
College. Alive to the prosperity of that 
Society, and anxious to secure the services 
of an able successor in the Headship, he 
in June 1831 most disinterestedly re- 
signed a situation of honour and emolu- 
ment. Dr. Tournay’s attachment to the 
place, and to the friends with whom he 
had lived upon terms of intimacy, induced 
him, however, to remain in Oxford; and 
he accordingly removed from the lodgings 
at Wadham College and the spacious 
garden formed by him with much taste 
and skill, to a house in St. Giles’s which 
he had some time before purchased, in the 
contemplation of his intended resignation. 
Dr. Tournay’s natural strength had re- 
sisted the formidable and repeated at- 
tacks of his original malady, and he re- 
covered so far as to enjoy intervals of 
comparative health and ease; but he still 
experienced frequent recurrences of dis- 
tressing illness. His constitution, thus 
weakened, was unable to bear the violent 
remedies to which it was necessary to 
resort for the removal of an accidental 
obstruction attended with inflammation of 
the bowels. Aware from the first of 
the probability of his approaching end, 
he made all the requisite arrangements 
with perfect composure and a pious resig- 
nation to the Divine Will; and after 
two days suffering, he died, as he had 
lived, in full but humble reliance on the 
atonement made by his Redeemer. This 
sentiment he repeatedly expressed to the 
friend who was with him in his last ill- 
ness, 

Dr. Tournay possessed talents of the 
highest order, cultivated by very extensive 
reading and general intercourse with the 
world. His manners were courteous and 
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unaffected; and his conversation, distin- 
guished by a peculiar felicity of expres- 
sion and a fund of natural humour, fre- 
quently imparted an interest to his rela- 
tion of the most ordinary occurrences, 
and rendered him an equally entertaining 
and instructive companion. Force and 
clearness of thought and language ap- 
peared in his written compositions, which 
were remarkable for their perspicuity, 
terseness, andidiomatic propriety. These, 
however, have, aecording to his express 
desire, been destroyed since his death, 
His acuteness of mind, soundness of 
judgment, and rectitude of principle, 
combined with a knowledge of business, 
and an accuracy and a caution the result 
of long experience, made him a safe and 
valuable counsellor in cases of doubt and 
difficulty: while a warmth and sincerity 
of feeling, a never failing readiness to 
undertake, and an indefatigable perseve- 
rance in performing kind offices, without 
regard to personal convenience, gave to 
his friendship a value which they only 
can duly appreciate who experienced its 
benefits. His firm and unshaken at- 
tachment to the established institutions 
of his country in Church and State, was 
manifested by the zeal with which, when- 
ever the occasion required, he advocated 
and supported them. His faith was sin- 
cere; his devotion fervent. A decided 
enemy to all pretence and ostentation in 
religion, he sought rather to conceal, than 
to display his feelings on this subject ; 
but those who were acquainted with the 
state of his mind knew that there was a 
deeply-rooted seriousness of thought, and 
a spirit of true Christidn piety, which 
influenced him in all the important con- 
cerns of life. 





Rev. Rozert Winter, D.D. 

Aug. 10. At Hastings, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Winter, D.D. for more than 26 years 
the revered Pastor of the Independent 
Congregation, New Court, Carey Street, 
London. 

He was born in London in 1762, the 
youngest son of John Winter, esq. of 
Shenley Hill, Herts, by the eldest daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Nonconformist 
Minister, Thomas Bradbury; and the 
nephew of the late Rev. Richard Winter, 
co-pastor and successor of Mr. Bradbury 
in the above-named Dissenting Church. 
It is not a little remarkable that he should 
thus have been called to fill the pulpit 
occupied in succession by his grandfather 
and his uncle, men of no small eminence 
in their day. Dr. Winter's eldest brother 
succeeded to the family estates at Shenley. 
One of his daughters married James 
Scott, esq. of Rotherfield Park, Hants, 
many years M.P. for Bridport; and fa- 
ther of J, Winter Scott, Esq. now M.P. 
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for Hants. His second brother John 
was for many years Pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church, Newbury, Berks; his 
only sister was married to Ebenezer 
Maitland, Esq. of Clapham Common, 
many years an active Bank Director, and 
father of E. F. Maitland, Esq. formerly 
M.P. in several parliaments for Walling- 
ford. 

Mr. Winter received his theological 
education at the Old College, Homerton, 
under the tuition of the Rev. Drs. Gib- 
bons, Conder, and Fisher, where he en- 
tered as a student at his own cost. Has 
ving completed the course of study, he 
received a call from the congregation at 
Hammersmith, over which he was or- 
dained Pastor, Dec. 10, 1783. In 1790 
he succeeded Mr. Jacomb as Morning 
Lecturer at Salters’ Hall meeting house ; 
continuing, however, to preach in the 
afternoon at Hammersmith till the year 
1'796, when he succeeded Dr. Harris at 
Hanover-street, Long Acre. In 1802 
he resigned both these engagements, and 
removed to Newport in the Isle of 
Wight, where he remained until 1806, 
when the pulpit at Carey-street becoming 
vacant by the removal of Mr. Thorpe to 
Bristol, Mr. Winter received the grati- 
fying invitation to succeed him as pastor 
in the place endeared by his earliest con- 
nexions, ‘and where he continued to la- 
bour within a few days of his decease. 

In 1809 Mr. Winter received from the 
College, New Jersey, U.S. a divinity 
diploma: a tribute of respect justified by 
his standing and respectable attainments. 
Firmly attached to the tenets, order, and 
discipline of the orthodox nonconformists, 
he was yet distinguished by his catholic 
and liberal spirit; but saw with pain and 
regret, defections ‘from the churches of 
the Dissenters, more especially in the fa- 
milies of the opulent, originating, as he 
conceived, less in inquiry and conviction 
than in secular preferences. 

In all the religious and benevolent 
institutions of the metropolis Dr. Win- 
ter took an active part. His early con- 
nexion with the remnant of Presby- 
terianism in London, rendered him, per- 
haps, unwilling to see the threefold cord 
of united denominations altogether bro- 
ken, notwithstanding the lamentable dis- 
crepancy of sentiment which now sepa- 
rates them as widely as light and dark- 
ness. His own opinions were, however, 
decidedly evangelical ; and, as he advanced 
in years, a great increase of spirituality 
was remarked in his public addresses. 
As a preacher he was solid and practical 
without affecting eloquence; but he pos- 
sessed in no ordinary measure the gift 
and grace of extemporaneous prayer. 
He was an affectionate and attentive 
pastor, and in all the private relations of 
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life truly amiable and exemplary. For 
the last three years his health had been 
declining, and the infirmities of age visi- 
ble; but he preached twice and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper as usual to his 
congregation on the Sabbath preceding his 
death. He left town for Tunbridge 
Wells and Hastings on the 6th Aug. in 
his usual health. On the 9th he was 
seized with a violent attack, which proved 
fatal almost suddenly. His remains were 
interred in the family vault in Bunhill 
Fields on the 17th. The address over 
the grave was delivered by the Rev. John 
Clayton, in the presence of more than 
2000 persons. The funeral procession 


was formed by thirteen mourning coaches . 


and six private carriages ; the pall-bearers 
were ministers, and about 40 gentlemen 
as mourners; the funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Homerton, the following morning. 

Dr. Winter was the author of a small 
volume entitled “ Pastoral Letters on 
Non- Conformity,” and of several single 
Sermons delivered on particular occasions, 

Mr. Bradbury was Pastor at Carey- 
street from 1728 to 1759; Mr. Richard 
Winter from 1759 to 1799; Dr. Robert 
Winter from 1806 to 1833. Thus, with 
the exception of an interval of seven 
years, the congregation has, during 105 
years, been under the pastoral care of 
three ministers of the same family. 


T. W. Dyer, M.D. 

Lately. At Bristol, at an advanced 
age, Thomas Webb Dyer, M.D. 

He was, from his early years, a zea- 
lous and able Botanist, and contributed 
towards the perfection of the British 
Flora, by communicating notices of the 
rare plants growing in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. For about 21 years he filled 
the arduous and useful situation of House 
Apothecary to the Bristol Infirmary, with 
great credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his employers, as is fully evinced by the 
ample testimonies of the principal phy- 
sicians which during that period served 
the institution, who warmly recom- 
mended him to the College where he ob- 
tained his diploma to act as a physician. 
Whilst engaged in this situation, Dr. 
Dyer’s leisure hours were employed in 
forming a museum, which may be consi- 
dered rich in most of the departments of 
natural science; and, at the same time, 
formed a valuable library of books on 
natural history and medical subjects. 

Dr. Dyer appears to have commenced 
his scientific pursuits at a time when to 
study Linnzeus and to study nature were 
considered the same thing; and finding, 
by experience, that the Linnzan classifi- 
cation leads in a direct, easy, and certain 
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manner to the things described, he be-« 
came a steady disciple and adherent of 
the illustrious Swede. He never pub- 
lished any thing; but he liberally in- 
dulged scientific inquirers with a sight of 
his collections, and communicated his 
observations; and few individuals known 
among men of science were without re- 
commendations to him on visiting Bristol. 
About 23 years ago he retired from the 
Infirmary and married; and on settling in 
Park-street he appropriated a large room 
in his house for the reception of his mu- 
seum, to which he was continually making 
additions until a short time prior to his 
decease. He united industry to talents 
for research, and was remarkable for pro- 
bity, suavity, gentlemanly manners, and 
patience under suffering. 


Joun Gorpon Smitrn, M.D. F.R.S.L. 

Sept. 15. Dr. John Gordon Smith 
expired an unfortunate inmate of the 
Fleet Prison. 

This eminent character, who was born 
in the year 1792, was at a very early period 
educated to become a member of the me- 
dical profession, of which he was an eccen- 
tric but distinguished ornament. He 
entered the army as surgeon to the twelfth 
regiment of Lancers, with which corps 
he served during the greater part of the 
Peninsular war, and, when the illustrious 
Colonel Ponsonby their leader was dread- 
fully wounded at Waterloo, it was through 
the skill and most unremitting attentions 
which that gallant soldier received from 
the subject of our memoir that kis life 
was preserved. On Professor Smith’s 
return to England he was placed on the 
half-pay list, and was appointed to the 
honourable office of Librarian to his 
Grace the late Duke of Sutherland (then 
Marquis of Stafford), in which situation 
he continued for the space of four years. 
He subsequently made his appearance as 
an author, with his celebrated work on 
Medical Jurisprudence, which has, in 
many important features been the guide 
of the learned judges, in cases of forensic 
medicine, and gone through several edi- 
tions; and with the exception of Dr. 
Beck’s (of New York) work on the same 
subject, they are far superior to any that 
had previously or have since appeared. 
In his “ Hints to Medical Witnesses, 
Counsel,” &c. a work which ought to be 
in possession of every medical practitioner 
and barrister, he proves, and his public 
experiments in his Lectures at the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution, still further 
corroborated that the unfortunate Eliza- 
beth Fenning was innocent of the crime 
for which she was executed.in 1815, and 
by chemical tests he ably pointed out that 
the evidence of the medical witnesses was 
founded on erroneous and unscientific 
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conclusions. When the University of 
London opened in 1828, Dr. Smith ap- 
peared enrobed as the first English Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence. His in- 
troductory lectures delivered within the 
walls of that establishment will point out 
to posterity his talent and philanthropy. 
It will be in the recollection of many of 
our readers, that an unfortunate soldier 
named Butler was charged with the wilful 
murder of a gentleman of the name of 
Neale, whom he had accompanied home 
in a state of intoxication, and who after- 
wards in his company died of apoplexy. 
The evidence given at the coroner's 
inquest by the late Joshua Brookes, Dr. 
Dennis, and Mr. Kirton, most unjustifi- 
ably tended to throw an opinion that 
Butler had murdered Mr. Neale. Dr. 
Smith, on seeing the printed evidence of 
the witnesses, waited upon them, and 
convinced them that, from the appearances 
produced on dissection, the deceased 
died of apoplexy. At the London and 
Westminster Medical Societies, Dr.Smith 
introduced the subject of this gentleman’s 
death, and the majority of the members of 
those learned bodies (nearly three hundred 
in each) coincided with Dr. Smith in his 
opinion; the result of these discussions 
caused a subscription to be raised to de- 
fend Butler; and several members, with 
one of the Sheriffs, accompanied Dr, 
Smith to Newgate to assist the prisoner 
in his defence ; which was intrusted on 
the day of trial to that truly scientific 
barrister Mr. Clarkson, and the prisoner 
was acquitted. Another case we may 
mention, was that an unfortunate female, 
who wished to procure abortion, and 
took medicines in order to effect it; 
finding herself ill in consequence, she 
consulted a medical gentleman, but subse- 
quently died. At the coroner’s inquest, 
Mr. Hely, of St. James’s Street, stated 
that certain appearances found on dis- 
section were the result of violence on 
the part of the surgeon. <A verdict of 
wilful murder was returned, and the un- 
fortunate practitioner was tried for his 
life. On the trial Dr. Smith, by permis- 
sion of the Court, proved that the appear- 
ances said to be that of violence, were 
nothing more than what is always found 
on dissection ; and on this being stated, 
the Court instantly directed an acquittal. 
When the late coroner for the City of 
London, Mr. Shelton, died, Dr. Smith 
became a candidate for the office (and a 
more efficient character could not have 
been found); but his sterling talent was 
here neglected on behalf of private friend- 
ship, and the present coroner Mr. Payne 
appointed. Shortly after this mortifying 
defeat he resigned his chair in the Uni- 
versity of London, and lectured at his 


private residence in Foley Place. Asa 
sedulous student he was an almost daily 
visitor in the reading rooms of the British 
Museum, and to add to his information 
on his favourite subject of Medical Juris- 
prudence, he attended almost every cri- 
minal trial where life was concerned at 
the Old Bailey, and the neighbouring 
circuits. The judges invariably listened 
to his opinion on medico-legal subjects, 
with that attention they deserved. In 
conjunction with Dr. Ryan, his exertions 
have caused the examiners of the Apothe- 
caries Hall to compel candidates for 
licentiate to study the (until now) neg- 
lected but truly important subject of 
forensic medicine. Notwithstanding all 
his knowledge and ability he became in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties, combined 
somewhat with irregular habits, which 
terminated his truly useful, honoured, 
but short existence, within the walls of a 
prison, where he gradually sunk and ex- 
pired. It is but right to mention that he 
was attended in his dying moments, as 
well as during his illness, by his amiable 
and talented friend Dr. Edward Harrison, 
of Holles Street, Cavendish Square. Dr. 
Smith, like many other great men, hada 
favourite subject of study, viz. ‘* Forensic 
Medicine,” and for his zealousattachment, 
and endeavours to cultivate it among 
members of the medical profession, he 
was deemed an eccentric, though useful 
physician. Some years ago, he endea- 
voured to form a class at the Royal In- 
stitution in Albemarle Street, for the 
study of this science, but he failed, only 
a few private friends attending his prelee- 
tion; the same was the case at the Lon- 
don University ; but subsequently his ex- 
ertions have induced the public authorities 
to compel medical pupils to study it, and 
the present professors of medical jurispru- 
dence feel the result of his labours. He 
benefited others, whilst he died in a 
gaol. On Monday evening, Sept. I6, a 
coroner’s inquest was held on his remains 
in the Fleet prison, (before Mr. Payne 
his quondam competitor!) when a ver- 
dict was returned. ‘ Died by the visi- 
tation of God.” H. W, D. 


Mr. Cuartes Antony Boner. 

Lately. In Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, in his 73d year, Charles Antony 
Boner. Born of an ancient family, 
which then resided at Oberessendorf, 
near the lake of Constance in Swabia, he 
was sent to the University of Fribourg; 
but which he was compelled to leave in 
consequence of his reluctance to enter 
the Church, a profession, which his fa- 
ther had, without considering the bias of 
his son’s mind, chosen for him ; and thus, 
at the age of 18, he found himself a mar- 
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tyr for conscience sake, and without for- 
tune, friends, or even a home. But as 
his family were much respected in that 
part of Germany, he soon became ac- 
quainted with some persons of rank and 
influence there, and who subsequently 
evinced the sincerity of their friendship 
by their efforts to promote the success of 
his first appearance as an author ; when 
to prove his fitness for the character of a 
teacher, the line he had determined to 
adopt, he published “ The Road to Virtue 
and Knowledge.” Conceiving, however, 
that a widér field was open for his exer- 
tions in other countries, he quitted Ger- 
many for France, and there supported 
himself by giving lessons in Mathema- 
tics, German, and the Classics, until he 
obtained the situation of a private Tutor 
in the family of a French nobleman; 
and with whom he continued till both 
were compelled by the French Revolution 
to seek an asylum in England; where 
Mr. Boner was happily enabled by the 
produce of his lessons to support not 
only himself, but to assist even his for- 
mer friends, reduced to distress as severe 
as it was unexpected and undeserved. 

When the College at Sandhurst was in- 
stituted, Mr. Boner made an application 
to Colonel Marchant for the professor- 
ship of Mathematics, and he was shortly 
afterwards actually nominated for that 
situation ; but another person eventually 
obtained the appointment. 

In he received the thanks of the 
Board of Admiralty for the invention of 
a Quadrant of Reduction, or Sinical 
Quadrant, which he presented to them 
accompanied by a description, to shew that 
with this Quadrant any person, without 
the least previous knowledge of naviga- 
tion, would be enabled in a few lessons 
to keep all the reckonings at sea, astrono- 
mical observations excepted. For this dis- 
covery, of national importance, unfortu- 
nately Mr. Boner received no other re- 
compense than a mere ofliicial letter of 
thanks. Mr. Boner then turned his at- 
tention to the formation of an universal 
language. But here too it was his fate 
to discover, after having been fooled by 
the flattery of friends, who seemed to 
think favourably of his plan, that the 
subject was better fitted for closet specu- 
lations than for actual adoption, and ac- 
cordingly he determined to relinquish all 
idea of an universal language, even at 
the very moment when he had néarly 
completed the key to it in the shape of a 
Grammar. But the object that latterly 
engrossed his attention was the discovery 
of the cause, nature, and extent of the 
variations of the dip of the needle; and 
for this purpose he had prosecuted his 
researches to such an extent as to arrive 
at almost mathematical certainty; and 
had he lived only another six months, 
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little doubt can remain, as bis unfinished 
papers testify, that he would have givena 
formula, by which it would be perfectly 
easy to ascertain, with reference to any 
given year, the variation required; and 
from whence future hydrographers would 
be able to lay down the exact bearings of 
various places, at present known but im- 
perfectly, in consequence of the discre« 
pancies observable in the observations of 
navigators, and of the want of any cer- 
tain method to reconcile such differences 
through their ignorance of the extent of 
the magnetic variation at the periods 
when the observations were taken. 

Upon a question so important to the 
accuracy of scientific research, Mr. Bo- 
ner threw out some hints in his “ Essay 
on the Variations of the Mariner's Com- 
pass,” published in the “ Annals of Phi- 
losophy.” But, though the abstruse 
science and sound reasoning, which that 
paper displays would justly entitle the 
writer to the character of a profound 
thinker, yet the subject seems to have 
attracted little notice, and gained even 
less attention for the writer, whose re- 
tiring disposition and unobtrusive demea- 
nour were ill suited to gain the regard of 
the public, whose eyes are always turned 
to the most noisy charlatan of the day. 


Rev. SAMuEL Jones. 
Aug. 9. The Rev. Samuel Jones, 


Pastor of the}Roman- Catholic Congre- 
gation, Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Jones was born at Wolverhampton 
in 1787, and educated at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Ascott. He was for several years 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Stafford at Cossey Hall, Norfolk. 
On the decease of the Rev. Mr. Le Mai- 
tre in 1822, Mr. Jones succeeded as 
Priest in Shrewsbury, and soon after his 
settlement there established, and con- 
stantly superintended, a school for the 
benefit and instruction of the humbler 
classes of his flock. 

In 1826 he deemed it necessary to en- 
large his Chapel, in the decoration of 
which he exercised considerable taste and 
judgment; and in 1827 he was the 
means of causing a small fine-toned or- 
gan to be erected therein, and being skil- 
ful in music, formed an efficient choir to 
assist in public worship. 'Towerds the 
expense of these, it is believed, Mr. 
Jones himself contributed very consider- 
ably. He was likewise most assiduous 
in his pastoral labours, and constant in 
his visits to those under his charge. 

In 1831 he published a small 12mo 
volume, entitled “The Rule of Faith,” 
wherein he gave a concise statement of the 
Fundamentals of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, principally founded on a larger 
work of the late Bishop Milner. 
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He was an excellent classical scholar, 
and well read in the early Fathers of his 
Church. His active benevolence and po- 
lished manners had obtained for him the 
respect of all his neighbours. A pulmo- 
nary complaint, under which he had long 
laboured, caused his death at Walsall, 
whither he had removed for change of 
air. His remains were interred in the 
New Catholic Chapel, Walsall.—H. P. 





Lewis Masennis, Esq. 


dug. 13. At Hedingham Castle, Es- 
sex, aged 77, Lewis Majendie, esq. 
F.R.S. F.A.S. F.L.S. 

Mr. Majendie was a son of the Rev. 
John James Majendie, D.D. Canon of 
Windsor ; and brother to the late Bishop 
of Bangor (the tutor of his present Ma- 
jesty), a memoir of whom was given in 
our vol. xcvil ii. 273. In early life he 
was an officer in the army, having been 
appointed to.a Captain-Lieutenantey in 
the 15th dragoons in 1781. He acquired 
the estate of Hedingham Castle, where 
he constantly resided for upwards of 
forty years in the punctual discharge of 
the duties of a country gentleman, by mar- 
riage, July 15, 1783, with Elizabeth, half 
sister to the present Sir Henry Philip 
Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, co. Lan- 
caster, Bart. and only child by the first 
marriage of the late Sir Henry Hoghton, 
the sixth Bart. with Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of William Ashhurst, of Heding- 
ham Castle, esq. He was electeda Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries in 1791 ; 
and communicated to that learned body in 
Dec. 1795, an account of two Hawk’s 
Rings found at Hedingham Castle, printed 
and engraved in Archzologia, vol. x1. 
p- 410; in Jan. 1796, a notice of a Gold 
Ring found in Windsor Home Park, 
printed and engraved ibid. p. 411 ; and_in 
March following, along historical account 
of Hedingham Castle, which was pub- 
lished with five folio plates, in the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta. 

By the lady above mentioned, who 
died Oct. 28, 1807, aged 46, he had 
five children, of whom one son, Henry, 
diced in infancy. His eldest son, Ash- 
hurst Majendie, esq. married Jan. 18, 
1831, Frances eldest daughter of John 
Griffin, esq. of Bedford-place. His eld- 
est daughter, Elizabeth- Mary was married 
April 27, 1807, to the Hon. George Mark 
Arthur Way Allanson Winn, only brother 
to the present Lord Headley, who died 
in 1827, leaving seven children. His 
younger son, the Rev. Henry Lewis 
Majendie, and his younger daughter Geor- 
giana Majendie, are unmarried. 

Gent. Mae. September, 1833. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Richard Cory, Rector of St. 
Keane, Cornwall, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1804 by the Rev. W. Cory. 

The Rev. Dr. Stopford, Rector of Let- 
terkenny, co. Donegal. 

The Rev. Richard Hutchens Whitelocke, 
M. A. Perpetual Curate of Charlton, Lane. 
to which he was presented in 1816 by 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. 

July 22. In Lisson Grove, Padding- 
ton, the Rey. P. Ward, nephew to the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

dug. 6. Drowned, while bathing in 
Loughbrickland, the Rev. Wiliam Mul- 
ligan, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Koyal Belfast Institution. 

dug. 8. At Kensington, of cholera, 
aged 25, the Rev. W. Coleman, second son 
of James Coleman, esq. of Pontefract. 

dug. 10. At Poynings Rectory, near 
Brighton, the Rev. Henry H. Dodd, M.A. 
Vicar of Arlington and Curate of Poyn- 
ings, late of Worcester college, Oxford. 
He married a daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Holland, Precentor of Chichester, who 
in right of his prebend presented him to 
the vicarage of Arlington in 1832. 

dug. 13. At Hans-place, Chelsea, 
aged 78, the Rev. James Stovin, D.D 
for fifty-one years Rector of Rossington, 
near Doncaster, and a Magistrate for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire. He was brother to the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Richard Stovin, and to Col. Sir 
Frederick Stovin, K.C.B. and grandson 
of George Stovin, esq. an antiquary of the 
last century, to whose MS. History of 
the Level of Hatfield Chase the Rev. 
Mr. Hunter acknowledges his obligations 
in his South Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 182, 
where also is a pedigree of the family. 
Dr. Stovin was the eldest son of James 
Stovin, esq. of Shooter’s Hill, in Ros- 
sington, and Whitgift Hall, by his first 
wife Margaret, daughter of Richard Wal- 
ker, Alderman and Mayor of Doncaster. 
He was for some time a Fellow of Pe- 
terhouse, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. as tenth Senior Optime in 1776, 
M.A. 1779, D.D. 1800. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Rossington (in 
the gift of the corporation of Doncaster) 
in 1783. He married Oct. 16, 1790, the 
only daughter of Mr. Charles Rivington, 
printer, of Staining-lane, by whom he had 
four daughters: 1. Eleanor, who died 
Dee. 5, 1808, aged 17; 2. Charlotte-Ma- 
ria, married in 1830 to the Rev. Peter 
Bourchier Wynch; 3. Frances, married 
to J. W. Worsley, esq. and 4. Rose, mare 
ried to Worsley, esq. his brother. 

Aug. 10. At St. James’s palace, aged 
89, the Rev. Henry Fly, D.D, F.S.A. 
Confessor to his Majesty's Household, 
Sub-Dean of St.* Paul’s, Perpetual Cu- 
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rate of Trinity church, Minories, Vicar 
of Willesdon, and Perpetual Curate of 
Kingsbury with Twyford. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Brazenose college, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated M.A. 1773, 
B. and D.D. 1797; became a Minor 

Canon of St. Paul’s in 1783, and derived 
his other preferments from the Dean and 
Chapter. He was presented to the Mi- 
nories church before 1794, and to Willes- 
don in 1821. He printed a Sermon at 
Trinity church on the Fast day, 1794; 
and another in the same church before 
the Volunteers, 1798. 

Aug. 20. At Heacham, Norfolk, the 
Rev. Martin Davy, Vicar of Waterperry, 
and Fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford. 
He was nephew tothe Rey. Martin Davy, 
D.D. Master of Caius college, Cambridge. 
He was presented to Waterperry in 1817 
by Joseph Henley, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Woolwich, aged 30, the 
Rev. John Horsford, M.A. Chaplain to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and Assistant 
Minister of St. Mary’s chapel, Parker 
Street, Grosvenor-square. He was the 
eldest son of J. Horsford, esq. of Wey- 
mouth; and was a member of Queen’s 
college, Oxford. 

dug, 29. At the Moot, Dewnton, 
Wilts, aged 61, the Rev. Charles William 
Shuckburgh, Rector of Goldhanger, Es- 
sex. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1813; and was instituted to Gold- 
hanger in 1798. He was for many years 
a Magistrate for the County of Essex, 
and subsequently acted in that capacity in 
the county of Wilts, for the Salisbury 
Division. But his health had been for 
some time past much impaired by para- 
lysis ; and he bore with an unrepining and 
even cheerful resignation the infirmities 
consequent uponthisafilicting dispensation 
of Providence. Only two days after, his 
son Walter, a promising young man of 18, 
was, with four others, lost in the wreck 
of the East Indiaman, the Ann and Ame- 
lia, which was cast away on the coast of 
France during the late destructive gales. 

dug. 30. Aged 75, the Rev. Robert 

Caleb Campbell, Vicar of Owston near 
Doncaster, in the presentation of P. D. 
Cooke, esq. 

Sept.2. Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
AMawdesley, Rector of St. Mary's, Chester. 
He was of Brazenose coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1782; and was presented to his living in 
1813 by the present Marquis 6f West- 
minster. 

_ Sept. 7. At the house of his first cou- 
sin, J. B. Cholwich, esq. Farringdon 
House, Devonshire, the Rev. William 
Cholwich, Vicar of Ermington, to which 
he was instituted in 1796 on his own 
petition. 

Sept. 8. At Northfleet vicarage, Kent, 
aged 72, the Rev. George Whitaker. He 
was of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 
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1787; and formerly Master of the Gram- 
mar-school at Southampton. 

Sept. 11. Aged 74, the Rev. John 
Johnson, Rector of Great Parndon, Es- 
sex, and Vicar of North Mimms, Herts. 
He was born Sept. 26, 1759, in the parish 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields, the son of 
John and Elizabeth Johnson; (and brother 
to Julia, wife of Gen. Sir Geo. Hewett, 
Bart. ;) was educated at the Charter- 
house as a boarder; entered as a Com- 
moner of Oriel college, Oxford, in March, 
1776, and attained the degree of M.A. in 
June, 1782. In Oct. 1784, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Great Parndon by 
Patience Thomas Adams, esq.; and in 
Nov. 1790 to the viearage of North 
Mimms, by Mrs. Catharine Fullerton. 
He married March 1784 Eliza, only child 
of John Waters, esq. of Bath. 

Sept. 13. At the Priory, Isle of Wight, 
aged 37, the Rev. Edward Grose Smith, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. Helen's, 
in that island. He was the eldest son of 
Edward Grose Smith, esq. of the Priory, 
and of Kelsey Park, Kent; was of Caius 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


May 23. Richard Price, esq. one of 
the Sub-commissioners employed by the 
Record Commission. His extensive know- 
ledge of German and Northern literature 
makes his loss a matter of deep regret to 
all who take an interest in the early bis- 
tory and antiquities of the country. He 
had long suffered under a dropsical com- 
plaint, which proved ultimately fatal. 

June 28. At Hampstead, Mr. Wil- 
liam Swansborough, civil engineer, late 
of Wisbech. 

July 1, At Walthamstow, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of James Hall, esq. 

July 18, In Burton Crescent, Mary, 
widow of Robert Butler, esq. youngest 
dau. of the late Anthony Stokes, esq. 
Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

At Chelsea, aged 67, Charles Wheeler, 
esq. late Superintendant of the London 
Docks. 

July 19. At Chelsea, Fanny, wife of 
E. B. De Vinches, esq. youngest dau. of 
late J. G. Gautier, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

July 21. Aged 37, Garrett Dillon, esq. 
He was a member of the Irish bar; but 
relinquished his profession to join the 
Independents in Spain. For the last 
two years he was a member of the esta- 
blishment of the Times newspaper. 

July 24, In Regent-st. Mrs. Marga- 
ret Church, dau. of late John Church, 
esq. of Atterbury-house, Oxfordshire, 
and Moss Tower, Scotland. 

dug. 1. Aged 78, the Hon, Henry 
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Watson, uncle to Lord Sondes; second 
son of Lewis first Lord Sondes, by Lady 
Catharine Manners, eldest dau. of John 
second Duke of Rutland. 

Aug. 3. Charles Patten, esq. youngest 
son of William Patten, esq. portrait- 
painter, late of Ludgate-hill. 

Richard Farden, esq. of Great James- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Aug. 4, Mrs. Susannah Lyon, mo- 
ther of Mr. Lyon, of Walbrook, and of 
the late Mr. G. N. Lyon, whose death is 
recorded in p. 187. 

Aug. 11. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
the Rt. Hon. Frances-Elizabeth Vis- 
countess Allen. She was the eldest dau. 
of the late Gaynor Barry, of Dorms- 
town, co. Meath, esq was married Aug. 
5, 1781, to Joshua 5th Viscount Allen, 
and was left his widow Feb. 1, 1816, hav- 
ing had issue Joshua- William the present 
Viscount, and two daughters: Frances- 
Elizabeth, who died in 1826; and Letitia- 
Dorothea, married in 1806 to the Hon. 
and Rev. Wm. Herbert, brother to the 
Ear] of Carnarvon, and has issue. 

Aug. 14. In Sutton-street, Soho, aged 
34, Mr. Wm. Allen, celebrated as an organ 
builder. 

dug. 20. At Crouch-end, aged 65, 
Henry St. John, esq. youngest son of the 
late Hon. and Very Rev. St. Andrew 
St. John, Dean of Worcester, and grand- 
son of John J0th Lord St. John of Blet- 
soe. He married April 2, 1797, Catha- 
rine, dau. of the Rev. Henry Wigley, by 
whom he had seven sons and two daugh- 
ters: 1. Catherine- Wigley, married in 1824 
to Robt. Philip Tyrwhitt, esq. barrister ; 
2. Henry; 3. George, died young; 4 
William- John, who died in 1823, aged 
21; 5. Beauchamp-Edward, died 1804; 
6. John-Coventry, died 1810; 7. Sarah, 
married in 1831, to Rob. B. Brander, esq.; 
8. Frederick ; and 9. Ambrose. 

Mary, eldest dau. of Col. Leith Hay, 
M. P. 

Aug. 21... In New Burlington-strect, 
Thos, Alcock, esq. 

In Upper Baker-street, Andrew Fel- 
tham, esq. 

Aug. 23. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
Mary, widow of George Graham, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

At the house of his nephew Mr. Har- 
court, Upper Eaton-st., aged 67, Henry 
Bateman, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Aug. 26. J. Mortimer, esq. of Hert- 
ford-street, May-fair. 

After a short illness, aged 82, Mr. Paul 
Colnaghi, the well. known and respectable 
print-seller, of Pall Mall East. 

At Argyll-house, aged 41, the Right 
Hon. Harriett Countess of Aberdeen, 
and dowager Viscountess Hamiiton; sis- 
ter to the Earl of Morton, and niece to 
the Earl of Harewood. She was the 2d 
dau. of the Hon, John Douglas, by Lady 
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Frances Lascelles; was first married, 
Nov. 25, 1809, to James Viscount Ha- 
milton, who died in his father’s life-time, 
May 27, 1814, leaving issue by her lady- 
ship the present Marquis of Abercorn, 
Lady Harriet Hamilton, and Lord 
Claude. On the 8th of July 1814, her 
Ladyship became the second wife of the 
present Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. and 
had issue George Lord Haddo, three 
other sons, amd one daughter. Her Lady- 
ship’s body was interred at Stanmore, at- 
tended to the grave by the Earl, her four 
eldest sons, her three brothers the Earl of 
Morton, the Rev. Charles Douglas, and 
Capt. Douglas, by Capt. Gordon, brother 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, her brother-in- 
law the Earl of Wicklow, and two sons 
of the Earl of Harewood, her cousins. 

Aug. 28. In Fitzroy-sq. aged 74, the 
Right Hon. Mary dowager- Viscountess 
Dillon, widow of Charles the 12th Vis- 
count, grandfather of the present peer. 
She was a French lady, and his Lord- 
ship’s second wife, by whom she was mo- 
ther of Lady Frederick Beauclerk, and 
of ason who died in 1812 in his 20th 
year. 

At Hackney, in his $2d year, Philip 
Harvey, esq. of Great St. Helen’s. 

Aug. 29. Aged 58, Wm. Ward, esq. 
of Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, and 
Wood-st. Cheapside; a very eminent 
wholesale hosier. 

At Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 81, 
Wm. Weston, esq. . 

Lately. At Chelsea, aged 56, George 
Roberts, esq. late of Warminster, author 
of “* Elements of Modern Geography and 
History,” Epitomes of Astronomy and 
Sacred Biography, and many of Pin- 
nock’s Catechisms. 

Sept. 4. At Finsbury-circus, aged 82, 
S. Robinson, esq. 

In Conduit-street, Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Heyrick, 
Rector of Brampton, co. Northampton, 
and granddaughter of John Heyrick, esq. 
formerly town clerk of Leicester, who 
died in 1822. (see vol. xctL i. p. 187.) 

Sept. 6. At Camberwell, aged 72, 
Helen, widow of Rev. Dr. Swan, of 
Leven, co. Fife. 

Aged 27, in her first confinement, 
Mary, wife of Mr. James Cooke, sur- 
geon, York-road, Lambeth. 

Sept. 7. In Baker-street, aged 80, John 
Whitby St. Quintin, esq. of Hatley St. 
George, Cambridgeshire, and Barrow 
Hedges, Surrey. 

Sept. 9. In Grosvenor-street, Adeliza 
Maria, wife of Henry Petre, esq. of 
Dunkenhalgh, Lancashire, and sister to 
Lady Petre. She was the third daughter 
of Henry Howard, esq. of Corby-castle, 
by Catherine- Mary, 2d dau. of Sir Richard 
Neave, Bart. and was married April 20, 
1830. 
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Sept. 13. At Regent’s- Park, Sarah, 
wife of Archibald Christie, of Baberton, 
N.B. esq. eldest dau. of late Bradford 
Wilmer, M.D. 

Sept. 16. At Hammersmith, aged 78, 
Anne, only surviving child of Robert 
Young, esq. who died at Salisbury in 
Feb. 1805; and niece to Lake Young, 
esq. Deputy of Cordwainers’ Ward, who 
died March 22, 1802. 

Macleod Robinson, esq. Ordnance- 
office, Tower. 

Sept. 18. Aged 84, John Andree, M.D. 
of Hatton-garden. 

Sept. 24. Aged 27, Eliza, daughter of 
John Belfour, esq. of Highgate. 





Berks.—Sept. 8. At Sheepstead-house, 
aged 65, Benjamin Moreland, esq. 

Sept. 15. At Farley-hill, aged 74, E. 
Stephenson, esq. 

CambripcE.—Sept. 8. At Downham, 
aged 68, William Martin, esq. 

~ CuesuirE.—dug. 25. At Haylake, 
Lucy, wife of the Rev. John Egerton, of 
Chester. 

CornwaLit.—July 20. At Falmouth, 
aged 52, Thomas Moore, M.D. surgeon 
of the 11th foot. 

Devon.—June 23. At Exeter, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Capt. M‘Bean, and for- 
merly wife of Major-Gen. Robt. Bowles. 

July 21. At Babbicombe, aged 61, 
Sarah-Anne, wife of Sir John Arundel, 
of Huntingdon, knt. 

July 30. At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. 
T. Daws, R.N. 

dug. 16. Joseph Cookworthy, esq. of 
Plymouth, 

Aug. 18. At Northbrook-house, Ward 
Cadogan, esq. 

Aged €2, John Wolston, esq. of Tor- 
newton house. 

dug. 20, At Stoke Abbey, Hartland, 
aged 94, Bonna, widow of Paul Orchard, 
esq. Col. of N. Devon militia, and M. P. 
for Callington; aunt to Lord Wenlock. 
She was the dau. of Sir Robert Lawley, 
4th Bart. of Spoonhill, co. Salop. Her 
property devolves to L. W. Buck, esq. 
late M.P. for Exeter. 

Aug. 26. At Netherton, aged 52, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of Richard Edge- 
cumbe, esq. of Edgcumbe-house. 

Aged 17, Dudly, fourth but eldest 
surviving son of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. 
Thornton, G.C.B. of Wembury House. 

Aug. 29. At Tavistock, John. F. M. 
Bray, esq. son of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Bray, of Tavistock. 

Sept. 2. At Exeter, aged 65, Joseph 
Priestley, esq. of Cradley, Worcestershire, 
son of the celebrated Dr. Priestley. 

Sept. 3. At Staplake Mount, near 
Stareross, Francis Kain, esq. 

Sept. 6. At the residence of her son- 
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in-law Mr. Eccles, Plymouth, aged 65, 
the widow of the celebrated Dr. Jenner. 

Sept.7. At Lyme Regis, at an ad- 
vaneed age, Edmund Joshua Moriarty, 
esq. Capt. R.N. He was made a Com- 
mander 1779, posted 1809, and subse- 
quently employed as Agent for Prisoners 
at Perth. 

Sept. 12. Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
R. Edmonds, Rector of Woodleigh. 

Douruam.—Aug. 6. At Arlow Banks, 
Christopher Lonsdale, esq. 

Essex.—dug. 31. At Ilford, aged 70, 
Herman Mertens, esq. 

Sept.8. At the house of her son-in- 
law B. Branfill, esq. Walthamstow, in 
her 90th year, Mrs. Mary Whittall. 

GLoucestER.—4ug. 19, At Abling- 
don-house, aged 88, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Charles Coxwell. 

Aug. 20. At Clifton, John Langford, 
esq. of Southampton. 

Aug. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 85, 
Peter Boissier, esq. 

dug. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 52, 
Katharine, wife of John Henry Burchall, 
esq. of Broadfield Court, Herefordshire. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 65, the Rev. 
Thomas Furlong Churchill, M.D. for 
many years one of the Ordaining Minis- 
ters of the New Jerusalem Church. 

Sept. 9. Aged 94, the widow of Wm. 
Barnes, esq. of Redland Hall. 

Hants.—4ug. 25. At Cowes, Mary- 
Julia, dau. of the Rev. Charles Digby, 
Canon of Windsor, and cousin to Earl 
Digby. 

dug. 29, At Farlington Rectory, aged 
35, Laura, wife of the Rev. E, Richards. 

Lately. At Calshot-castle, Hannah, 
widow of Lt.-Gen. Sir Harry Burrard, 
Bart. She was the dau. of Harry Darby, 
of London, merchant, was married Feb. 
20, 1789, and left a widow Oct. 18, 1813, 
having had issue the present Sir Charles 
Burrard, four other sons, all deceased in 
the service of their country, and two 
daughters. 

Sept. 3. At Westover, near Lyming- 
ton, Selina-Irwin Wilson, third dau. of 
late J. W. D. Wilson, President of the 
Council in St. Kitts, and niece to Dr. 
Davis, of Bath. 

Sept. 7. At Southsea, aged 78, Capt. 
Thos. White, R.N. He was a midship- 
man in Keppel’s action, and also in Rod- 
ney’s fleet at the capture of Don Juan 
Langara, and in the battle of the Nile he 
was First Lieutenant of the Audacious. 
He attained Post rank 1810. 

Sept. 20. At Southampton, aged 75, 
Matthew Davies, esq. of Warminster, 
Wilts. 

HERErokD.—Aug. 1. At the house 
of his uncle the Rev. Wm. Munsey, He- 
reford, Mr. M’Intosh, of Cockspur-st., 
bookseller. 
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Aug. 28 At Little Birch, Thomas 
Stallard, aged 109. He never, till within 
the last fortnight, had any serious illness. 
He reaped his own wheat last year, and 
about two years previously was seen hunt- 
ing on horseback. His breakfast was 
usually toast and cider, of which beverage 
he drank freely till his decease. 

Herrs.—Sept. 16. At Russell-farm, 
aged 80, Sabine, widow of A. Robarts, 
esq. of Lower Grosvenor-st. 

Honts.—Sept. 8. At Godmancbester, 
aged 74, Commander James Molineux, 
R.N. He obtained his first commission 
in 1794; served as Lieut. of the Defence, 
74, at the battle of the Nile, and of the 
Windsor-castle 98, in the action with the 
fleets of France and Spain, July 22, 1805. 
He was flag- Lieut. at Sheerness from the 
end of 1808 until promoted to the rank 
of Commander May 4, 1810. 

Kent.—4ug. 4. Aged 38, Sophia- 
Kingdom, wife of N. A. Austen, of 
Ramsgate, banker. 

Sept.4. At Canterbury, aged 81, Eli- 
zabeth-Catherine, relict of Daniel Gre- 
gory, esq. 

Sept. 6. At River, near Dover, aged 
74, Captain Dubois Smith. 

Sept. 13 At Blackheath, aged 84, 
Thomas Rashleigh, esq. 

Sept. 18. Aged 86, T. Templeman, 
Esq. of Conyngham-house, Ramsgate. 

LaNcaSsHIRE.—Sept. 8. At her bro- 
ther’s seat, Allerton, Elizabeth, wife of 
Samuel Newton, esq. of Croxteth Hall, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Norruamrronsu.—Lately. At Stam- 
ford Baron, aged 68, Joseph Phillips, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Northampton, aged 27, 
John Willson, esq. a young man of con- 
siderable talent, and of irreproachable 
character. 

Somerset.—4Aug. 9. Aged 60, James 
Harden, esq. of East Brent. 

Aug. 27. At Bath, in his 17th year, 
John- Fraser, eldest son of the Rev. John 
East, Curate of St. Michael’s, Bath, and 
Rector of Croscombe. 

Sept. 2. The widow of the Right Hon. 
John Hiley Addington, of Langford 
Court, brother to Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth. She was Mary, daughter of 
Henry Unwin, esq. was married Oct. 25, 
1785, and left a widow June 11, 1818, 
with three children, Haviland John Ad- 
dington, esq.; Mary; and Henry- Unwin 
Addington, esq. Envoy to the Court of 
Madrid. 

At Ubley Cottage, aged 77, Joseph 
Warner, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Norton Hall, Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Arthur Annesley, 
Rector of Clifford Chambers, Glouc. 

Srarrorp.—dug. 13. At Lichfield, 
aged 48, George Dodson, esq. 

SurroLk.—<Aug. 20. At Saxmundham, 


Capt. C. Baynes, Assistant Dock-master 
at the East India Docks. 

Aug. 21. Aged 5, David, only son of 
David Hanbury, esq. of Sudbury. 

Sept. 1. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Col- 
mer, esq. of Abbot’s-lodge. 

Surrey.—June 28, At Epsom, Frances, 
wife of Edw. Whitmore, esq. of Lom- 
bard-st. eldest dau. of late John-Pooley 
Kensington, esq. 

July 10, At Earlswood, near Reigate, 
- 72, Thos. Conway, esq. of Maiden- 
ane. 

dug. 22. At Putney, aged 77, Anne, 
widow of B. Paterson, esq. of Durnsford- 
lodge, Wimbledon. 

Aug. 31. At Peckham, aged 21, James 
Stuart, esq.of E. I. Co.’s civil service, only 
son of the late James Stuart, esq. of the 
Hon. Company’s Court of Directors, and 
M.P. for Huntingdon (of whom a me- 
moir was given in our Magazine for May 
last), a a = and an infant son. 

Sept. 1. At Streatham-c , 
72. Wm. Wilson, esq. a 

Sept. 4, At Englefield-green, aged 5 
William- Henry, only son of Capt. Oram, 
aes of ~ Royal Scots’ Grays. , 

ged 86, Harry Charrington 
Woodhatch Leien, Reigate. alia 

Wakwick.—dug. 21. Aged 41, Fran- 
ces, wife of Joseph Dester, esq. of Bram- 
cote Hall. 

Aug. 28. Caroline, wif \ 
Shawe, esq. of Cliff Hall. sista 
_ Sept. 3. ; At Kenilworth, aged 84. 
Frances, widow of Rey. James Powell, 
Rector of Church Lawford. i 

Sept. 9. Aged 83, William Craddock 
esq. banker, of Nuneaton, ’ 

Wixts. — Lately. At Wootton Bas- 
sett, aged 25, Albert, youngest son of the 
> an of Elkstone. 

At Chiltern Rectory, Walter Kits 
ree scholar * Balliol College, Onfont 
eldest son of the Rev. Walter Kits f 
Chiltern Foliott. a a 

_ Worcester.—4ug. 24. At Tarde- 
bigg, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of the Right 
Hon. and Reverend Lord Aston, Vicar 
of Tardebigg, and dau. of the late Rev. 
Nathan Haines. She was married June 
— = had no children. 

Lately. t Worcester, aged 70, Abi- 
gail, wife of Major ae shina 

Aged 60, Mary-Brilliana, wife of Timo- 
thy Larton, esq. of Worcester, eldest dau. 
of late Lt.-Col. Wall, of Tewkesbur 
Park. . 

At Claines, Mary, wid. of T. Nichol 
esq. of Thornbury. ar an 

Sept. 13. At Moseley, Mary, wi 
of the Rev. E. Palmer, of Menton, ant 
Vicar of Stogursey, Somersct. ‘ 

Yorx.—4ug. 10. Thomas Marriott 
Perkins, esq. of Wentworth-hall and 
Walker-house, eldest son of late Provost- 
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marshal-general Perkins, and brother to 
late B. M. Perkins, esq. of Castle-Per- 
kins, Jamaica. 

Aug. 21. At York, aged 63, William 
Gossip, esq. of Thorp Arch-hall. 

Aug. 28. aged 18, Theodore, eldest 
son of the Rey. Theodore Dury, Rector 
of Keighley. 

Sept. 9. Aged 67, Mr. William Bun- 
ney, sen. one of the oldest masters to the 
Baltic out of Hull, having made 64 
successful voyages to Petersburg. In 
1797 he was the means of releasing, from 
that place, by cutting a passage through 
the ice, a fleet of loaded merchantmen 
which, but for his exertions, would have 
been compelled to winter there ; for which 
important service the Russian Company 
presented him with a handsome memorial. 

Wates.—Zate/ly. At <Aberystwith, 
aged 19, Susan, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir John Pinhorn, Knt. of Southwark, 
banker. 

ScorLanp.—4ug. 18. At Muthill, 
aged 90, Miss Mary Campbell, sister to 
the late Mrs. Graham Burden, of Feddal. 
She was led, while a child, to see the re- 
treating forces of Charles Edward pass 
from Falkirk to Culloden. Her uncle, 
the Laird of Feddal and Shean, in whose 
house she was brought up, having followed 
the fortunes of the Prince to the battle, 
was never more heard of, dead or alive. 

Aug. 19. At Portobello, Lieut.-Col. 
James Peat, late of 25th foot. He was 
appointed Lieut. in that regt. 1794, Capt. 
1803, brevet Major 1813, Lt.-Col. 1829. 

Aug. 20, At Perth, aged 82, Dr. George 
French, Professor of Chemistry in Maris- 
chal College, and the oldest practitioner 
of Medicine in Aberdeen. 

dug. 24, At Newton House, Perth- 
shire, in his 70th year, Andrew Berry, 
esq. M.D. and F.R.S.E. late member of 
the Medical Board at Madras. 

InELAND.—July 1. At Clancoole, 
near Bandon, Lt.-Col. Edward Gillman, 
He was appointed Ensign in the 17th 
foot 1794, Lieut. 1795, Captain 56th foot 
1796. He served in St. Domingo for 
more than three years, and defended in 
1796 Port Raymond, with ninety men 
against 1500 of the enemy. In 1799 he 
was in the expedition to the Helder, and 
wounded on the 19th Sept. He also 
served for more than three years in India. 
He attained the rank of Major 1808, was 
appointed to the 81st foot 1809, and bre- 
vet Lt.-Col. 1814. In 1815 he exchanged 
to the 15th foot. 

July 14. At Belfast, Major Robert 
Ledlie, E. I. Co’s. service. 

July 15. At Belfast, Lieut. T. W. 
Charleton, R.N. 

At Killmore, co. Kerry, Lieut. Edw. 
Ussher Mason, 82d regt. 
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Aug. 4. Near Cork, Lieut. Wm. 
Henry Rawlinson, R.N. 

lug. 10. At Crossgar, Dromara, J. 
Mathews, esq. late Capt. 38th regt. 

GuERNSEY.—dug. 9. Lieut. W. B. 
Bartlett, late 57th regt. eldest son of late 
Capt. Bartlett, Roy. Eng. and nephew 
to late Major-Gen. Spry. 

AsroaDv.—Feb. 20. At Bushire, in 
Persia, on his return overland from Bom- 
bay, John May, esq. of 4th dragoons, 
eldest son of John May, esq. late of Ox- 
ney, Kent. 

March 17. On her passage from Bom- 
bay, Amelia, dau. of R. O. Meriton, 
esq. E. I. mil. service; and March 24, 
Margaret- Eliza his wife. 

April 9. At Sierra Leone, Lieut. 
Montgomery, Ist W. I. regt. 

June 14. In the poor-house, Maury 
County, Tennessee, Abraham Bogard, 
being 118 years and four days old, a native 
of Delaware. He never drank spirits, 
nor took medicine. He retained the fa- 
culties of hearing, seeing, and memory to 
the last. 

June 24. At Demerara, Capt. Richard 
Henry Muddle, R N. Harbour-master at 
Demerara and Essequibo. He was made 
Lieutenant 1803, Commander 1806, and 
Post Captain 1817. He married, while 
commanding the Comet sloop, in 1809, 
Miss Coote, niece to the Chief Magis- 
trate of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

On his passage out to North America, 
Mr. Robert Hogg, youngest brother to 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

July 9. At the Alten copper-works, 
Norway, H. M. Burton, esq. surgeon. 

July 15. At Pekin, the consort of the 
Emperor of China. 

July 16, At Calais, aged 56, John 
Denton Pinkstone French, M.D. 

July 27. Inhis 39th year, Major An- 
drew Williams, of the Royal British Ma- 
rine Regiment, in the service of Don 
Pedro. He died of cholera, only two 
hours before the capture of Lisbon. 

July 30. At Boulogne, the widow of 
Capt. John Sherwood, E. I. Co.’s ser- 
vice. 

dug. 1. At Boulogne, of cholera, aged 
29, the Rt. Hon. Lady Graves. She 
was a French lady, married to his Lord- 
ship about eighteen months ago. 

dug. 3. Drowned, on his passage from 
Oporto to England, aged 30, Capt. Sam. 
Chinnock. 

dug. 9. At Boulogne, aged 68, Mary, 
wife of Sir William Clayton, Bart. She 
was the only dau. of Sir William East, 
the Ist Baronet, of Hall Place, Berks, by 
Hannah, dau. of Henry Cassamajor, esq. ; 
was married July 16, 1785, and had issue 
five sons and two daughters. 

Lately. At Paris, J. A. Dalrymple, 
esq. of the Gatehouse, Sussex. 
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At Sydney, New South Wales, acci- 
dentally drowned, Major Deare, com- 
manding the 21st Fusileers. 

At Bordeaux, aged 81, Thomas Gled- 
stanes, esq. 

At Munich, aged 30, Allan Drum- 
mond Gordon, esq. last surviving son of 
the late Wm. Hesse Gordon, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Boulogne, the wife of 
Major the Hon. Charles Murray, brother 
to the Earl of Mansfield. Her maiden 
name was Law; she was married Sept. 
21, 1802, and has left a daughter and two 
sons, 

Sept. 12. At Calais, Hugh Doherty, 
esq. late of Charles-street, St. James’s- 
square, and Laurel-lodge, Herts, brother 
to the Lord Chief Justice Doherty. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.—Price of Shares. 
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ADDITION TO OBITUARY. 
Vol. CII. Part ii. p. 655. 

Captain Hatley was the son of the 
late James Hatley, esq. of Ipswich, 
and was the last male heir of an ancient 
family connected with Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire, from a parish in one of 
which counties they took their name. 
They were formerly seated at Puttenhoe 
House, in Goldrington, Bedfordshire ; 
where they had large possessions, which 
they lost in the civil wars. The repre- 
sentatives of this family, through a fe- 
male, are the descendants of Sheppard 
Frere, Esq. of Roydon, in Norfolk, who 
married the only sister of the abovenamed 
James Hatley. Capt. Hatley was ashore 
with Captain Cook at Owhyhee when 
the great circumnavigator was killed. 

















BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 27 to Sept. § 24, 1833. 























Christened. Buried. 2 and 5133] 50 and 60 193 
Males 1041 Qgg59| Males 843 Yy794 5 ‘ 5 and 10 69] 60 and 70 187 
Females 1011 § ~~?” | Females 891 ““ 2 J10 and 20 78] 70 and 80 161 

$ ) 20 and 30 134] 80 and 90 48 
Whereof have died stillborn and under  ¢ 30 and 40 154] 90 and 100 6 
CD: FERRE CAE. iecccsccerssencoseconsrcesnon +386 40 and 50 183 | 101, 1.—103, 1. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 13. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

8s da se adi s da} s dj & dis dd. 

54 1] ST 1 1 6ist 1 4|37 2 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sept. 23, 

Kent Bags..........- 01. Os. to Ol Os. | Farnham(seconds) 02 Os. to Ol. Os. 
a eee seabed Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets....... 52. Os. to 8i. Os. 
pee aS ae a eS ere 41. 10s. to 7. 5s. 
Farnham (fine)..... 52. Os. to 112. 10s. | Essex.......cccseeee 44 Os. to 82 Os. 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 24, 


Smithfield, Hay, 3/7. 5s. to 47. 10s. — Straw, 1/. 8s. to 1. 10s. — Clover, 37.10s. to 51. 5s. 


SMITHF IELD, Sept. 


ree 2s, Sd. to 4s. 4d. 
BOO nn. cnccdeveresses 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Serer 1s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
IE sisukaneaebstcesxnss 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 


23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb. ..0s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Head ‘of Cattle ‘at "Market, Sept. 23: 
Beasts.. 3,200 Calves 140 


Sheep & Lambs 20,310 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 23, 


Walls Ends, from 15s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 48s. Od. 
Curd, 72s. 

Moulds 9s. Gd. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80. 


—Kennet and Avon Canal, 27. 
17. Rochdale, 112. 
West India, 100. 
Junction Water Works, 57. 
Guardian, 28. 
Phoenix Gas, 43 pm. 























Hope, 6%. 





494. 











West Middlesex, 773. 
Chartered Gas Light, 50. 
Independent, 45. 





Grand Junction, 246. 





Leeds and Liverpool, 470. Regent’s, 
London Dock Stock, 56.—— St. Katharine’s, 684. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 210. Grand 








150. 
Imperial Gas, 
General United, 444. Ca- 


Globe Insurance, 











nada Land Company, 503.——Reversionary Interest, 126. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to Sept. 25, 1833, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
we -[a oy , 4, leme cfd co} . [il os 
Sa/Z2| 2 [sa] g Seige) 8 |S] & 
BSl2 BIS los } & Weather. || 2.9/2 5) 2 ls 3 Weather. 
aalon|" A] 8 AaloS| EA] 
Aug} ° | ©} ° jin. pts. Sept] ° | ° ° jin, pts.| 
26 | 59 | 68 | 57 |\30, 23 |cloudy 11 | 56 | 54 | 55 |/29, 60 Ieldy. & rain 
27 | 61 | 72 | 68 | , 19 |fair 12 | 52 | 62] 53 || , 97 (do. 
28 | 63 | 75 | 60 || , 19 |cloudy 13 | 54 | 63 | 55 |/30, U9 ido. 
29 | 62 | 75 | 64 |» 05 |fair 14 | 58 | 68 | 53 ||29, 89 |fair & rain 
30 | 61 | 69 | 57 ||29, 79 r. & highw.|| 15 | 56 | 65 | 56 || , 86 do. 
31 | 50 | 56 | 49 |/28, 80 |do. do. 16 | 56 | 62 | 57 | , 64 do. 
S.1 | 50 | 56 | 49 ||29, 50 |do. windy 17 | 55 | 65 | 52 |), 50 cldy. & rain 
2] 51 | 62 | 54 || , 90 jfairandrain|} 18 | 54} 63 | 52 | , 78 ‘do. 
3| 55 | 55 | 50 | , 60 |showers 19 | 51 | 60 | 50 30, 00 'do. do. 
4 | 50 | 58 | 49 Vee? 97 |fair, windy |} 20 | 48 | 62 | 57 || , 20 ‘do. 
5| 49 | 61 | 48 |/30, 23 |do. 21 | 50 | 67} 55 || , 10 ldo. 
6 | 54] 65 | 54 ||, 08 jdo. 22 | 58 | 65 | 55 ||29, 98 'do. & fair 
7 | 56 | 68 | 56 ||30, 00 jdo. 23 | 58 | 66 | 58 || , 82 \do. do. 
8 | 54 | 61 | 57 |29, 78 |cloud. & ra. |} 24 | 58 | 63 | 59 || , 40 do. rain 
9| 58 | 64 | 60 || , 96 {do. | 25 | 60 | 66 | 58 | , 68 do. fair 
10 | 54 | 60 | 59 |'30, 03 ldo. | | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29, to September 26, 1833, both inclusive. 
| a wy 
Be#le./2. 18 Bal #8 ls g we 
218) 53/1548 I8E 8 lS laclieu! & ts 
a/@[S8/9s Pale] so Pgirgigd| & fe /ex wis 
4/82/85 (RSRE/ AE [SS SERZ) . [g 2] £1000 
“1 as | aes “a | nm wi | eS < 3 As 
<| A io or) \2 |e oD ‘ie a a 
29'2113'89 83 884 3 963) 963 /95§ 3 1033| 173,——| 28 pm. |——| 46 42 pm. 
30212488 988% g—, 964/954 4/103g| 174243 [28 25pm.'—| 41 38 pm. 
31\——883 9$'884 4/——| 963:95§ 3/1033) 174.2527 pm.|—| 39 40 pm. 
2211389 83'88i 4] 965) 9651954 4104 | 179/244 [2527 pm.—| 40 42 pm. 
32115 88§ %| 88} | 965, 965.953 § 104 |——/2433/27 26 pm.—_ 40 39 pm. 
4—— 885 9588} 4—— 963954 41033 25 27 pm.| | 41 39 pm. 
5—| 88§ g—]) 964195% 6104 |——|——/27 25 pm.| | 4] 40 pm. 
——| 883 4— 95% $|1043|/——|243 | 26 pm. | 863) 41 pm. 
- ae ‘88$ ji—-|——!953_j 1044 27 pm. |——| 41 42 pm. 
9—| ‘88i J———(953 3/1044/——|244. 2628 pm..—_| 42. 44 pm. 
1. ssy 4|/— 95§ + §—|——| 27 30 pm. —| 43 44 pm. 
11| | 885 j—— 953 ¢. 243 |2930pm.— 44 45 pm. 
12,|___88§ 4-953. § —-—_|/30 29 pm. ——, 46 47 pm. 
13——_———__ 88} | 95g 4—\—|——| 31 pm. ——} 46 48 pm. 
a 883 %——1955 4) 30 pm. ——}| 47 48 pm. 
16\——_|_'884._ | —_|__95g. 64 243 |2931 pm.\—} 47 48 pm. 
17, ——— 883 on eae 964 |——|——|244 |30 32 pm.—|_ 48 pm. 
18 ——|——— 88 § 3|——|_— 96g 4—|——_ |__| 30 pm. |——|_ 51 pm. 
19 ——|—_——_88 3 4}—_ 963 4] —— |2423/30 32 pm. | 50 48 pm. 
20, 88 4}\—_ —_96§ 3 —_'— 32 31 pm.'——| 48 49 pm. 
21;—— 885 §——|964  3'——|——|2423| 30 pm. |——-| 48 49 pm. 
23 —_|___— 884 3;— 964 3—'——243 | 31 pm. | 87 | 49 47 pm. 
24, a” ‘884 ee — 96 6——|——|243 |32 31 pm. ——| 48 49 pm. 
95|___| ‘88 gi——_965_ 7 32 33 pm.|\—_—| 49 47 pm. 
aa 884 — — 4) 30 pm. ‘oa 47 45 pm. 
| | 














South Sea Stock, Sept. 12, 983. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMEN'T-STREET. 








